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Page 8 : for ' striving * read * advancing.' 

Pngo oa : for ' thought should be pleaasnt' read • thought should have 
^ a result that Is pleasant.' 

V Pago 27, Ch. XVI, U«t clause : before Nibbina insert ... 

■ Pago 38, $ 78 : for * tbo sell In Irapormanonco' read '. . .in ill.' 
TTt^o 40: for • conoeit of “ I " ’ read 4 . . .of 1-am. 

p»g 0 49 , note 2: literally, and «• Indian idiom : * examination of (the) 
V self by (the) self." Cf. p. 52. 

* Page 69:/or 4 Norm' read 4 Dhamrna.* 

*V Page 92: for • when. I wonder, will the rulers' read 'surely one day 
» the rulers wUl ’ (reading kuda-eeu, as in text, not kudissu). 

Page VS: for' When, I wonder .. . me,' read 4 Surelv ins too one day 
will . . And, lototr down, for 4 Wlicn . . . »h*ll / a . . rtaH 
« .Snrttly / loo one d*y »h*ll do . . Similarly $HU tower down. 
Page 108: read ■ Burticiont (lit good, **-) requital.. .' 

Pago 114, note 2: read 4 Tait. Up. 1, 11, 2.' 

Pago 121, noto 8 : read ‘ Sakya, p. 277 ff.‘ 

Pages 181-8: 'world' could equally (ami perhaps more consistently) 
be rendered 4 worlds.' 

Tsge 188, line 7: for — read , 

Page 140, note 2: italics. 

Page 104, note 8 : gotutkn : cf. art. J.U.A.S., Ap., 1W1, by J. Preylu-*ki. 
Page 178, noto 8 : read • I will also ask of you . . .' 

Pago 185, line 8 ,/.: ef. p. 11& 

Pago 186: before ■ His children 1 insert • Yet for all that.* 

Pago 191, line 4: in text, supply hlta between bhOta and anukou.pl, 
Pago 194, note 2: read 4 to the Dhatuwa-preaching.’ 

Page 198, line S.ff.: read'you yoursalvoo,' • conduct yourselves,' and 
' well-farers in the world.' 

Psgea 218, § ill, and 214, $ ill: for 'Puro Abodes ' read 4 Elder Dovas.' 
Pago 266, § v: Bharnrwju repeats hie * Say it is one and the tame'; and 
the Exaltod One repeal* hi* ' Say it is different.’ 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is ft matter for gludness that the Pali Text Society is now 
proceeding to publish continuously a complete translation of 
the Fourth, the Anguttara, Nikaya. We should have been 
first in the field, but a complete translation, entitled Die 
Reden dee Buddha, into German by a German known as 
Nyanatiloka, a member of one of the branches of the Monk- 
Sangha of Ceylon, has been published in Germany for nearly 
a decade. That pious lay-Buddhist the late B. K. J. Goone- 
ratne published the first three Nipitas in English in a Ceylon 
edition nearly twenty years ago. Mr. A. D. Jayasundare, 
Proctor, of Gallo, continued the undertaking with a London 
edition of the fourth Nipata in 1926. But there the matter 
has ended. The former of these two translators, in his Preface, 
expressed surprise that a century of growing interest in the 
Pali language * had not produced, till the year 1880, a single 
complete translation of one of the Sacred Texts.’ Ho meant 
presumably a complete Nikaya or Vinaya. It is true that 
Fausbdll's Dhammapada of 1866 was in Latin; Childers’s 
translation of the Khuddaka-pa^ha, however, of 1869 was in 
English and ' complete.’ The more obvious tu quoque were to 
express wonder that eleven centuries of a more national, more 
vital interest in Puli has not even yet resulted, in Buddhist 
countries, in a translation of the * Sacred Texts ’ in their 
entirety into Singhalese, and has only after nearly as many 
centuries resulted in a partial translation of the a&me Texts 
into Burmese, in printed form in Burma. 

More pleasing than any such back-chst is it to welcome as 
our translator the one man moat fit for the task -the man who 
edited both the previous ventures and, in both, dealt with the 
many Pali giithas in English metrical form. As sole translator 
he has come into his own in this new recension, and is coping 
with it as could no one else known to me. 
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In asking me to continue writing Introduction* to his trans¬ 
lations, as in the Kindred Sayings, or Sagyutta-Nikiy* trans¬ 
lations, Mr. Woodward leaves it to me to speak of our choice 
of title, since I am hero responsible. The word Anguttara 
has bothered translators often, as I could show, were it worth 
while. ' Anga,' part or factor, ond * uttara,’ further— 
progressive—is not a wieldy compound. But an English title 
was none the leas necessary, if only for book-trade identification. 
My friend and learned colleague Dr. Geiger, in his decision not 
to translate the titles of his translations Maha- and Chuja- 
vatjsa, has unwittingly worked minor worries for ua in the 
purveying of his works. So Mr. Woodward, his collaborator 
Mr. E. M. Hare and I went to work, and many were the lists 
we drew up, and we still ‘got no forrader.' Then from the 
back of memory a lovely line of Swinburne’s came forward: 

Behold! 

Dawn ikim* the sea with flying feet of gold, 

With sudden feet that grate the gradual tea. . . . 

Couldst thou not watch toilh me! 

And was not a 'gradual,’ in my Johnson, ‘an order of 
steps,’ as in Dryden’s 

Before the gradual prostrate they adored ! 

In ‘ gradual ’ we had both an order and an ittorcaso; of what 
more had we need ? And the word was grateful to sense and 
imagination. So ‘ Gradual Sayings ’ it became. 

In the first two Nipatas, the Ones mid Twos, we have 
a feature of much interest. Not in very readable matter, for 
the matter was never intended to bo read as a readable book. 
We have lists of what uaed to be called Matikaa, or water- 
courses—i.e., figuratively, channels along which oral teaching 
was to flow; in other words, headings for discourse. These 
will probably have been written (on thin metal plates) 
long before writing of discourses, etc., wu attempted. Such 
writing-material—plate*, or again, carving letters on rocks— 
lent itself ill to expansion. The substance of the Matiku 
inscription will have bceu alluded to as the Uddeca, or outline, 
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such aa we find in concluding Suttaa of tho Majjbima Nikiya, 
the exposition itself being called the Niddesa, or Discourse. 
These headings may also be seen in the first book of the 
Abliidhnmma-Pitaka, in tho Couplets called Suttantika, and, 
again, towards the end of tho book, in the Suttantika-duknij. 
Many also of the pairs and triplets in oar volume arc reproduced 
in the book classed as fourth in the Abhidkainmu-Pitaka: 
the ‘ Man-Designation ': Puggnla-paftfiatti, where wo may note 
the waning significance in the individual man, who in India 
was the God-in-man, betrayed by tho conaidering of him 
under type-headings—a new herd-psychology. 

I como to certain important features in the translator's 
choice of renderings. The history of tho renderings of Pali 
religious terms into the chief European languages will one 
day offer an interesting supplement to the history, in Pali 
scriptures, of the chauging Pali words themselves, it is now 
half a century since tho translation of the most of the Vmaya- 
Pi(aka and of the larger works of the other two l'ifakas was 
started. Despite the high gifts of the pioneer translators, 
nothing were more unreasonable than, as 1 have seen upheld, 
to suffer these men to create a ' classic tradition ’ in tho 
rendering of important religious or other terms. No man has 
so to grope ns must the pioneer, and ho would be the last to 
say today: ‘The terms I used for Pali terras are the beat, 
knowing and seeing as I can today, as I could not then.' Not 
such an upholder is our translator. He is a man ascending 
* tho gradual.’ And I wish here to draw attention to a few 
important changes for the better (us I think) which he has 
here introduced. 

These arc chiefly four in number: his renderings namely 
for (1) dhamma, (2) jkana, (3) ta- as prefix, and (4) attan. 

(1) For dhamma ho has discarded ‘ Norm.' I do not know 
who first lit on tho word 1 norm,’ but I found it thirty years ago 
in some translation or other, and in the light of the Aggnflna 
Suttanta (Dialogues, III), it seemed, to mo translating, the 
best and truest word for that, standard, or noblesse oblige, 
which the man of a certain breeding had to maintain. And 
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I mil it iu nil my translation!) (was it not most useful, too, in 
poetic diotion ?). But I came to sec that, whereaa a ‘ main¬ 
taining ' ie good and sound (as far as it goes) in a caHto tradi¬ 
tion, it is not good or sound in religion. In religion, if it is 
mainV>na»co only that you seek, then are you become hide¬ 
bound, petrified, done with growing, the ' creature of a Code.’ 
No great Now Word ever teaches just maintenance# * Ehi ’: 
‘Come, 1 it says to man, 1 1 will put a new song into your 
mouth; . . . behold! new things do I declare . . . behold I 
I will do a now thing, I will make a way. , . Here have we, 
in words on which wo have most of us been suckled, 1 the vital 
thing in religion. And if dhamma or dharrna be a term vital 
in a great religion, it will have this urge of tho forward in it, 
not of the standing still, the maintaining. It is the force of 
the Ought in this word that wo must get in translating. We have 
it in ' duty,’ we have it in ' consoienoo.’ Yet since neither 
term coincides with the ‘ oughtness ' in dhamma, it is better 
not to render dhamma by tho partly leas, partly other of cithor 
of theso terras. Moreover, the word dhamma lias in the 
history of Buddhism ite history. When GoUma tho founder 
of the Sakya-sons' mission started to teach, the word dharrna 
was there, though as yet little used. Deliberately, wo are 
told, and told with utmost emphasis, ho chose it to mean that 
immanent Godhead of his day: the Thou art That of tho 
Upanishads, Whom alone ho hold meet that ho should worship * 
Evidently there was here, in dhamma, no formulated doctrine, 
code of teaching, collect ion of Sayings yet meant. But this is 
just what dhamma had come to mean, when tho Book of tho 
Gradual Sayings wss pat together as a book, as a mass of 
accretions of different dates muoh edited. A man of Ceylon 
will now say, if you ask: What is Dhamma T ' The Sutta- 
Pitaka.' And one could not suitably render such an historic 
word by Duty or Conscience. Hence Mr. Woodward has 
wisely decided to leave in Dhamma, as wo leave in Nirvana 
(Nibbina), and as he has, in Kmdrod Sayings, decided to 
leave in Aaava’s. 

1 Old Testament saying*. 

• ’ Otravo,’ Kinjrtd Saying, I, 174 ( 8 . i, 138). 
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(2) In jhdna he has dropped 'trance ’ and taken over ‘ musing.’ 
I very greatly appreciate this decision, for as yet we two are 
alone in bo rendering the word, and it doubtleae amuses some. 
But if, for jhano, ecstatic terminology be rejected rack a# 
* trance ’ or ‘ ecstasy,* it were almost more inexact to fall 
back, as many do, on terms of intellectual concentration, such 
as 1 meditation.’ Even if we seek not to get behind the 
formulas for the stages in jh&no (e.g., p. 4d), those formulas 
make it quite evident, that the end aspired to in the practice 
was rather an emptied than a full mind, was more of a tabula 
rata than discursive thinking. And meditation is surely the 
latter of three. But if we try, as I have tried, to get baok to 
an earlier day than those interesting but decadent formulas, 
we come to the buried remains of a practice with a very live, 
positive object, when to get the attention alert, but cleared 
of all preoccupying, predisposing content—in other words, to 
get the very man listening and mutely inviting other-vorld* 
intercourse—was of chief importance. Soli and the purged 
state (pariauddki), then, and only then, become in the formula 
fit terms. And if the reader will refer here to p. 1M/., he will 
see that to have access to the ‘ deva-eeat ’ (iibbo-tat/anog) 
is to practise jhana. Musing, it is true, is not an ideal term, 
but it is the safest, if we are going to find our Sakya beneath 
our monastic later editings. 

Again, and in this connexion, it is cheering to see Mr. Wood¬ 
ward’s rendering of the phrase parato ghoso as ‘ a voice from 
another world ’ (p. 79), and therein his decision, that we have 
here a tradition of which the Commentary, voicing a faded 
interest in life in other worlds, had lost count. We should 
compare the phrase with another, probably also of psychic 
significance: ' Uttered tho P&riyana (of the Sutta-Nipata) 
by the voice,’ tartmo, possibly as ‘ inspired,’ since for ordinary 
utterance other words would have been used. 1 

(S) Pali words with so- (co-) as prefix are treated with much 
licence by commentators and by translators of our day. 
Thus it may be given merely a oomitative force in ta-ppafiAo, 


1 Angular*, It. S3 /. 
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man of wisdom; or it in held to mean ‘ own ' sa-kk&ya, sa- 
ddallha', or ‘good 1 (sal-) in sa-ddhammo, sa-ppuriso, and in 
(p. 268). I venture to think that philologians will 
not be always content with these elasticities. I think that 
*o- in compounds will be judged to be ono of two meanings, 
and no more. Either it means a oomitativo relation, aa in 
e.g. sa-ppitiko, ‘ cum joy,’ and the body being sa-viManako 
(beminded, mind-ish), or it means an intensifying, such as is 
often given to prefixes by the exegesiBt. Wc have no good 
equivalent hero save the old terras ‘very,’ ‘ true,' ‘ very man 
of very man' Ave i«rum corpur or Burns's 1 The man’s 
a man for a’ that.* Reid in this light, a man as sappuriso 
(p. 56, etc.), 1 br his complex personality in sa-kkdya, or his 
supreme welfare in ta-d-aUho, or his indwelling divine monitor 
{his Antaraydmin of the Upaniahads) in sa-ddJumma, takes 
on a new foroe, and the things for him most worth while are 
seen in a new unity. And I was profoundly glad when 
Mr. Woodward chose to render saddhamma here, not by ' the 
good doctrine,’ but by ' true Dhamma,’ or by loaving-in tho 
Pali oompound. 

(4) Lastly, we have hero tho Indian, not tho European way of 
rendering the word ' self *; in other words, we have not myself, 
yourself, yourselves, himself; we have the pronoun rejected. 
To be quite Indian, we ahould have also to drop the urtiole 
'the,' but this would render the unfamiliar idiom more 
unfamiliar without making it more accurate in meaning. But 
when translators ignore that which, for the Indian, lies behind 
the pronoun d/mon, and has lain behind it for many centuries 
back to a time before the birth of tho Saltya movement, when 
so ignoring, they render such a sentence as, e.g., 
altd pi attdnag upavadati, 

not as here (p. 52), ‘ The self, too, upbraids the self therefor,’ 1 
but by 1 The sinner will blame himself ’ (Gooneratne), or by 
tick selbrr macM man Vonourfe (Nyanatiloka), they do not 
suffer us Western readers to enter into the pregnant meaning 

* ' Worthy penrui,* ote. The word is variously rendered, but recurs 
often throughout the work. * Of. K.8. Hi, 103; Iv, 31. 
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such a sentence boro, I will not say, for the medimral readers 
of the Pitakas, but for the men to whom such a sentence, long 
before that time, was spoken as oral teaching. In the two 
latter translations we understand in our way, but we do not 
understand in the Indian, the old Indian way. In our way wc 
hear a wise man, it may be, or a priest, talking in the idiom of 
the conscience. We do not hear Gotaraa saying to his cousin: 

* The Divine Man within blames the man for this.’ But this 
is just what religious men were saying in their day, and this is 
what that great Kinsman meant when he spoke in that idiom 
to Ananda, if the record be true. We oome a little near it in 
our Sir Thomas Browne’s words: * There is a man within who 
is angry with mo!’ We here get away from the too impersonal 
‘conscience we are near the Indian conception of the Man 
within, the true Kinsman, the God to whom the man is by 
nature akin. . 

And this duet of aUi altanena, the Self with the self, is s 
music of the old, the original Sakya which may bo said to be 
almost lost, savo in the Dhammapada and the Anguttara. 
See how truly Indian, and how unlike the Buddhism of Ceylon 
and Burma, aro such line* as those in the Devaduta Sayings, 
p. 132 /., where the heeding of Dharma, the divine monitor 
within, is hymned: 

The Self in thee, 0 man, knows what is true or false ; 
Surely the noble Witness, sir, the Self 
You do misjudge, in that when sin is there 
You do conceal the Seif u>itAin the self. 

To follow such word-play as this wo must, with the Upanishsdic 
teachers and the first Sakyan teachers, bring God from heaven 
to dwell in man as man, one in nature, but with a difference 
immeasurable between the divinely actual and the humanly 
potential. Such terms were not then and there on their 
tongues; the nearest our book gets to them is in such words 
as app' Stumo, the little self, and mah’ ottd, the great self. 1 
How far are wo here from the (later) ona«4 dogma 1 

* P. 221. The Rh. D. and 8. Pali Dictionary Km only makalla, 
groataeaa, and has over loo lend this maKaUd~*mahdlmi. 
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One word there was, however, to bridge that difference 
immeasurable, and that was bkava, bhavya, bhavyatd, or Be¬ 
coming. And whereas in these three Nipatas we see both the 
Upanishadic Self still surviving, enshrined in Sayings which 
have escaped the tampering of a later, decadent attitude, 
whereas we see Dharma, now in its older meaning of the God- 
monition within, now in its externalired meaning of a formu¬ 
lated teaching, of a code, it is the bridge of the man-as- 
becoming-That Who, at his very root, he is, that wc see 
already half-ruined. How much in ruins will tho reader let me 
briefly show ? for here is matter of great interest. 

Consider the end of the Sutta ‘ Makkhali' (pp. 2&-31). The 
teaching, dumped in all its libellous nature on the Founder 
himself, makes him liken ' becoming ’ to several foul things, 
intolerable even in the smallest quantity. But see how 
Obviously these last four similes are a gloss, added to the rest 
and differing from the sentences having a refrain, whioh go 
before I 

Consider the Sutta ' Becoming ’ (pp. 203 /.): here is no 
appended gloss; here there would appear to be deliberate 
categorical turning-down of becoming; but only at first 
sight—when the forbidding word * craving ’ is seen 
linked with becoming. Actually, there arc few such precious, 
relatively ‘ unedited ’ Suttas left in the Nikayas. Let us 
listen with Sakyan, not with Buddhist cars. 

Amanda has come to join his cousin, leaving Eapilavatthu 
with five kinsmen {Vinaya Texts, iii, 228 /.). He finds him 
teaching the Many, that life is long and of mnny worlds—a 
very journey of the long Way—wherein a man can have one 
opportunity after another, as he wants and seeks now this, 
now that, to grow, to beoomc That Who he by nature already 
is. 'Just, what do you mean, Kumara, by your “ becoming ”1 ’ 
I hear Ananda asking. And the Man answers to this effeot: 

* Kumara, to get becoming, wc must have worlds in which to 
become, and we must have the power to aot, to behave (so 
that in acting we live our becoming). Wo have, as we are 
taught, worlds of sense-experience, and better worlds of the 
8een (RQpa), and better worlds beyond that (Tat-uttariq, 
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of. p. 100). But wc must also have the waikting-to-become 
(bettor than wc as yet are. He had no word for “ will''). So 
it is as if conduct were the field of your tilling; you the sur¬ 
viving man (in'diiana) are the seed sown in it; but your want ing- 
to-become—that is the needed rain from heaven, the brook 
you turn into your field, the morning dew. In that you want 
to become, in that you murt in the long run become, you the 
seed aro reborn in this world and that. It is thus that becom¬ 
ing goes on.' 

Hero is the very Gotama the Man; here is the Sakyamuni, 
uplifting the faltering bhavya of the contemporary Brahman 
teaohing; bringing it out to the Many: Gotama of the Way 
of the Worlds; Gotama of man's Becoming—guarantee of man’s 
ultimate perfection—Gotama of the man as the seed of divine 
nature, of potential perfection, needing and finding his dharma- 
raoisturo in his will to be ever seeking to got, to be, what he 
has not yet, is not yet. 

Here is no foul word applied to Becoming; here is Becoming 
shown as tho very hall-mark of man’s right-of-way through 
the worlds. I wish we English had a better word for bhava 
or bhavya. And yet they, who have a word equally fine, 
actually, in their debased tradition, fail to use it here, writing 
‘ Daaein ’ for * Worden.’ Dascin I ‘there-being!’—it is no 
better than our poor ‘ becoming nay, it is not nearly as good. 

‘ DaBain ' is static; * bcooming ’ is at least dynamic, movement, 
Plato's totem, phusii —he, too, lacked a better word. 

Once again in this interesting Nipata wc see Becoming 
emerging as the teaching. It is in the notable talk with the 
Kiliimas and in another version of it which follows (p. 172/.), 
The Sakyamuni is giving his interviewers a criterion in any 
man’s teaching, by which they can know he is to be followed 
or not. The criterion is said to be, that each hearer can know 
for himself whether the teaching in question is such that, if 
followed, the adherent will become tho better man. The 
standards for which this criterion is to bo substituted are 
‘ report, tradition, hearsay, logic, theory * and the like, or 
because it fits becoming ' (no bhavyarupatdya). In other 
words, ‘ a man may teach that the nature of man is not Sat 
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(" being," an attribute ascribed to the Divinity in man), but 
Bhavya. Ho may teach what apparently is in conformity 
itrith my teaching. And yet, if he teach thia without insisting 
that the life is the test of the becoming, follow not that man.’ 1 

Once more I would utter my gladness to see this rendering 
in the present translation, for here again we two are alone. 
The German translation haB ‘ nicht nach dem Scheinc dor 
Wirklichkeit,’ which is only got by putting a new meaning into 
Watiyo, vis., reality. But this in Pali would be sararupatd, 
or socat-, or bhSto, not bhaiya- (or as in the Commentary 
bhabba bhavya). The English translation (Gooneratne’s) is 
both too redundant and free to enable a construor to pin it 
down to the Pali text. The commentator, again, would ex¬ 
plain it in a different way. He paraphrases by: ‘Do not agree 
because you deem the monk (teaching) is bhabbarupo, “ has 
the air of becoming,” henoe it is fit to aocept his talk.’ Now 
the word bhabba is fairly .frequent in the Suttas and appears 
to mean simply * capable, fit for, possible.’ And this appar¬ 
ently explains away our ‘becoming’: ‘he teemu a capable 
roan; let us accept him.’ But if wo can sufficiently transport 
ourselves back to a day and a now gospel, when and in which 
a man’s worth, a man's credentials were expressed in terms 
of that gospel, we find our becoming not explained away, but 
made the very ground of sound teaching or sound anything 
else. X. is bhabba or bhavya meant X. is a becoming man, 
or, as we say, is a coming man, a coming-on man. If the 
consisteht early Christian might be named an Agapi-man, 
equally might tho consistent Early Sakyan have been called 
Bhabbo, a Becoming-man. And thus, though Buddhists and 
transistors overlook it, this little word for progressive efficiency 
in the man is telling us more about the Sakyamuni's New 
Word than do all the manuals. 

It is to these three central wordB— atta, the man, the self, 
as both divine and human,' dhamma, the divine self admon¬ 
ishing, guiding, and bhava, the way of the human self expand¬ 
ing to the divine self—that we need to pay utmost heed in 
reading these Sayings with their long history of spoken word, 


* Of. Ootama tU Man, p. 274. 
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revised vrord, revised written word. Let. the render have ever 
in mind that as he reads he is pacing the streets of an early 
mediaeval city, where the older city lies beneath his feet or is 
seen as a fragment of wall enframed in later walls. For tho 
most part it is the city of tho monk that stands about him. Yot 
is tho old city not wholly dead. Wo show hero some fragments; 
but beyond those he may yot witness in the ways and the 
walls the surviving spirit of the first architects—namely, 
in the repeated injunctions to 'train’; in other words, to 
‘ make-become' tho vary man, in conduct, in character, in 
progress. 

Rmf) At vo bhikkhace sikkhitabbat) : ... . ' Verily thus is 
there for you, monks, to be training: keen shall be our desire 
to take upon us tho training in life, in thought, in the man, 
tho spirit I* The fiery word itself of tho urge, tibbo= tivra, 
keen, ardent, is a oreation, in religious diction, of the Sakyans, 
for it is non-existent in Brahman literature till wo find it in 
a single instance in tho late Mukti-Upanishad, in a phrase 
suggestive of Sakyan influence: bhdvitay ttvrar) taqoegiU. 

Here is no crushing out of ' desire ’ such as is mandated in 
tho Four Truths, and with which Buddhism has become so 
closely associated. That Buddhism does teach the killiug out 
of desiro is there explicitly said ; and that desire is there called 
fopAd (craving), not chanda, as in those biddings, does not holp 
matters much. For the Truths leave in no saving clause for 
the teaching of a healthier form of desire. It is true that in 
the Fourth Truth, to which the really central teaohing of the 
Way became relegated, effort (viriya) is advocated. But 
effort is outcome of desire ; and if the monk-editors had seen 
in their teaching, as they had come to understand it, the cardinal 
importance, in a gospel of becoming—viz., of spiritual progress 
—of desire (or, as we can nay, of ' will ’) they would have made 
tibbacharuJa, ' keen desire,’ at least as prominent in their ‘four 
truths ’ as they made that * keen desire ’ which they called 
tanhd (craving). 

And there were we taking up the cudgels on behalf of their 
monkish teaching, and denying that Buddhism taught extir¬ 
pation of desire, when it was entirely the fault of scholastic 
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Pi (alum compilers tlmt wc hud need to do so! Surely, if ever 
there woe a gospel of ardent will preached to mou, despite the 
lack of that strong, adequate word, it was the mesaago of the 
Sakyamuni. Need of faith it taught ; is ever religion, greatest 
adventure in human kan, without that need ? Need of know¬ 
ledge it taught, for where wo know, wc have got in our quest 
beyond faith. But above all it taught the noed of keen desire 
of the strenuous will, the chief need in the quest, in Sukyau 
terms, 1 to attain the not yet attained,' the need to become 
That Who tho man already potentially is. It is verily ‘in 
depeadenoe upon becoming.' as the Defender of the Man 
taught in Asoka’s <lay, that tho man stands firm, that the mun 
persists, that tho man holds on in tho Way. 1 

A word more on two minor points. 

In tho Sutta following that on * Becoming ’ (p. 204). whore 
the title ' Service' must not be understood in tho stronger 
modern altruistic sense, the roader should note the word 
vifjhajasiu: 1 distinguish I* or ‘analyse I’ which comes into 
such sudden prominence as a ‘ party-cry'— viblmjjaititliit — 
at the Third or Patna Council. The context here is analogous 
to that in Majjhima, ii, Sta. No. 09, where the Teacher calls 
himself a distinguishes, not a generaiizer. 

In the Sutta called Tho Fool (p. 87), I think that Mr. Wood¬ 
ward's rendering of bdlato, petrujilato by the 'ablative of 
reference ’ (which is practically always correct for this form 
of tho ablative) is more correct than Neumann's or Lord 
Chalmers's (in tho duplicate, Majjhiim, iii, Sta. 9)—not * from 
the fool,’ etc., but ‘ as to the fool ... as to the wise.’ His 
rendering helps to show that wc seem to have hero, as I 
suggested in the J.R.A.S., 1926, p. 304, a mutilated simile. It 
it an unvarying feature in Sutta teaching, that if a religious 
or moral antithesis be illustrated by a parable or simile, 
this will also be presented by way of antithesis. Thus 
here: houses of straw (the fool) catch fire when certain other¬ 
wise fashioned houses (tho wise) do not. We seem to want 
in the Pali, after dahati, a dropped out atha kho pana ogar&ni 

1 Bkavay nutAya. Point* oj Controvert y, p. 50. 
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. . . na dahati. 1 As it stands, the force of the contrast is 
weakened. If the reader has the Kindred Sayings, and will 
consult iv, pp. 119, 120 (Sagyutia, iv, 185 /.), he will see the 
same simile correctly given. It is worth noticing that the 
Anguttara Commentary knows nothing of this other version, 
and is quite uncritical and unenlightening. 

Other point* of interest I omit, for I have been more lengthy 
than hitherto. This in conclusion: I have touched on 
emphases in this venerable body of sayings which are unlike 
the emphases mainly met with in the Pifakas. The rule in 
the Pitakas is, that we never go far without stumbling on 
anioca, dukkha, anatta : * impermanence, ill, non-self.' But 
in these three Nipatas we do not find the first, we have to hunt 
for the second, and of the third, so far is the self from being 
a negative quantity, that we find him a Someone who may be 
given authority (p. 130), is to be warded and made pure 
(p. 132), is an inner Witness. And I have called this an older 
music, older because it obviously could not have been the 
burden of a later melody. You cannot see the editors, the 
teachers of a day when those three heads of doctrine had 
come to the fore, approving such an older quasi-Upanishadic 
attitude toward the self as this: 

the inner Self oj all. 

The overseer of karma, in all abiding. 

The Witness . . . (ShvetAavatara, 6, 11) 

being added or inserted. Some reason there must be to 
account for these surviving passages. In the subsequent 
Nipatas it will be seen that they are not repeated. 

One day historic imagination will begin to get to work on 
the Pitakas, and it may then be we shall better picture that 
great Eisteddfod at Patna about 250 n.c* It was a bookless 
world there; moreover no expert in one group of sayings knew 
much about other groups. Let us now picture one such learned 
Thera of the Revising Council given the task of standardizing 


1 In the English, after * roofs,' * hut does not burn.' 

* See my Sakya, or BuddAist Origins : * 8akya in Conference.’ 
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tho sayingi*, in our three Nipatas, from the varying version* 
brought by repeaters from different settlements (Mn'l). 
Let us suppose he is at heart a Mahaaanghika, a Defender 
of the Self, or Man (puggalavadin), 1 but has hidden his con¬ 
viction* lest he get into trouble with the majority on the 
Council. Can wc not see how glad he would be to preserve 
those sayings with which he was in sympathy ? Monks wero 
very human then as now. The rest of the revisers might not 
bo aware of what he was approving. But he would see to 
it that the repeaters, the bkanaka'i, of these sayings, returned 
to their various settlements well primed with the standard 
version made such by his authority. Let it be remembered 
that, some five centuries later, a Mahaaanghika version of the 
Vinaya was tho only one that Fa-Hien could procure in India. 


C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS. 


PREFACE 


This new series of translations is not altogether fresh ground 
for me, as some twenty years ago, when in Ceylon, I assisted 
the late E. R. Gooneratne, for many years local secretary of 
the Pili Text Society, in preparing his translation of the first 
volume. It is now I think, long out of print. In my then 
translation of the gathaa I have found several errors. Again, 
in 1926 I edited Mr. A. D. Jayasundera’s translation of the 
second volume, which was printed at Adyar, Madras, under 
the title of ‘ Numerical Sayings.’ This second volume I am 
now retranslating for this' Gradual Sayings ’ sories. The third 
volume is being done by Mr. E. M. Hare, of Colombo, Ceylon, 
who has spent much time and labour on Vol. IV, now typed 
out and ready for the press, but awaiting its turn. He has, 
moreover, done some part of Vol, V. These last three 
are of considerable length. The time of their publication 
depends entirely on the amount of funds ooming in to the 
Society for this purposo. 

As to the title agreed upon, I have left it to Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, who suggested it, to discuss the question in her 
Introduction to this volume. 

F. L. WOODWARD. 

ItowsiXA, Tasmania, 

1030. 
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THE BOOK 

OF THE GRADUAL SAYINGS 

(AN0UTTARA-N1KA YA) 

Honour to that Exalted One, Arnhnnt, the Fully 
Enlightened One 


THE BOOK OF THE ONES. TWOS AND THREES 

PART I 

THE BOOK OF THE ONES 
Chapter I. —Form. 

§§ 1-10. Form and the rest. 

Thus have I heard: On a certain occasion the Exalted One 
was staying near SavatthI, at Jeta Grove, in AnathapimUk*’ 8 
Park. Then the Exalted One addressed the monks, saying: 
' Monks.’ 

‘Lord,’ replied those monks to the Exulted One. The 
Exalted One said: 

' Monks, I know of no other si ngle form by which a man’s heart 
is so enslaved as it is by that of a womun. Monks, a woman's 
form obsesses 1 a man’s heart.. Monks, I know of no other 
•ingle sound by which a man’s heart is so enslaved as it is by 
tho voioo of a woman. Monks, a woman’s voice obsesses a 
man’s heart. 

Monks, I know of no other single scent... savour... touch by 
which a man’s heart is so enslaved as it is by the soent, savour 
and touch of a woman. Monks, the scent, savour and touch 
of a woman obscssa a man’s heart. 

Monks, I know of no other single form, sound, scent, savour 


* CiUap jxmycfcfeiyo titthati Cf. S. ii, 236; K.S. iii, 17 n. 
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and touch by which a woman’s heart is so enslaved as it is' 
by the form, sound, scent, savour and touch of a man. Monks, 
a woman's heart is obsessed by thcao things.’ 


Chapter II 

§§ 1*10. Abandoning the hittdrancet. 

* Monks, I know not of any other single thing of such power 
to cause the arising of Bensual lust , 1 if not already arisen, or, 
if arisen, to cause its more-becoming and increase, as the 
feature of beauty (in things ). 1 * 

In him who pays not systematic attention* to the feature of 
beauty, sensual lust, if not already arisen, arises: or, if already 
arisen, is liable to more-becoming and increase. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing of such power 
to cause the arising of malevolence, if uot already arisen, or, 
if arisen, to cause its more-becoming and increase, as the 
repulsive feature (of things ). 4 

In him who pays not systematic attention to tho repulsive 
feature, malevolence, if not already arisen, arises: or, if arisen, 
it is liable to moro-becoming and increase. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing of such power 
to causo tho arising of sloth-and-torpor . . . as regret, drowsi¬ 
ness, languor, surfeit after meals and torpidity of mind. 

In him who is of torpid mind, sloth-and-torpor, if not 
already arisen, arises, and, if arisen, is liable to more-becoming 
and increase. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing of such power 
to oause the arising of excitement-and-flurry, if not already 
arisen: or, if arisen, to cause its more-becoming and increase, 
as non-tranquillity of mind. 


1 KAma^Mndo, p«. by Corny, m kdmuu . . . ijma-rdyo, tArna- 
nrnii, hSma-tankA. 

» SuUa-nimiUa, par. by Corny, as rtya-fpulniyar) irammanar,. CJ. 
8. r, fttjf.i KM. r, M Pu. of O., App. 387. 

• Ymtto mawuik&ro. CJ. Buddk. Ptydtolon, 123 ; KM. i. 131. 

4 PaJigAo nimiOo (<f. u^uMa-n.)—a-uUAaj. Corny. 
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In him who is of troubled mind arises excitecnent-and- 
flurry, if not already arisen: or, if arisen, it is liable to more- 
bocoming and increase. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing of such power 
to cause the arising of doubt-and-wavering, if not already 
arisen: or, if arisen, to cause it* more-becoming and increase, 
us unsystematic attention. 

In him who gives not systematic attention arises doubt* 
and-wavering, if not already arisen: or, if arisen, it is liable 
to more-becoming and increase. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing of such power 
to prevent the arising of sensual lust, if not already arisen: 
or, if arisen, to cause its abandonment, aA the feature of 
ugliness (in things). 1 

In him who gives systematic attention to the feature of 
ugliness (in things) sensual lust, if not already arisen, arises 
not: or, if arisen, it is abandoned. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing of Buch power 
to prevent the arising of malovolonce, if not already arisen: 
or, if arisen, to cause its abandonment, as the heart’s release 
through amity.* 

In him who gives systematic attention to amity which 
releases the heart malevolence, if not already arisen, arise* 
not: or, if arisen, it is abandoned. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing of such power 
to prevent the arising of sloth-and-torpor, if not already 
arisen: or, if arisen, to cause its abandonment, as the element 
of putting forth effort, of exertion, of striving.* 

In him who energetically strives, sloth-and-torpor arises 
not: or, if arisen, it is abandoned. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing of such power 


» AtubAa-nim<tta V . Cf. VU. Afan- 2*7 ff.-, BudJA. PtycA. Kth. 
6&-70 (TU Foul TUtxft). 

* Melt ,1 eeta-vimuUi, ‘spreading abroad the welfare of all beings.’ 
Corny. Of, S. U, 266 and the formula of the bmAma-viAarae. 

* AramkKa-, nMomo-, parakkama-dtou*. CJ. K.S. v, 54; VM. i. 
131-3. 
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to prevent the arising of excitoment-and-flurry, if not already 
arisen: or, if arisen, to cause its abandonment, as tranquillity 
of mind. 

In the tranquil-minded excitement-and-flurry arises not: 
or, if arisen, it is abandoned. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing of such power 
to prevent the arising of doubt-and wavering, if not already 
arisen: or, if arisen, to cause its abandonment, aa systematic 
attention. 

In him who gives systematic attention doubt-and-wavaring 
arises not: or, if arisen, it is abandoned.’ 


Chaptkh HI 
§§ 1-10. The inlracUMe. 

• Monks, I know not of any other single thing so intractable 1 
as the uncultivated mind. The uncultivated mind is indeed 
a thing intractable. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing so tractable 
as the cultivated mind. The cultivated mind is indeed a 
tractable thing. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing so con¬ 
ducive to great loss as the uncultivated mind. The un¬ 
cultivated mind indeed conduces to great Iobs. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing so conducive 
to great profit as the cultivated mind. The cultivated mind 
indeed conduces to great profit. 

Monks, I know not of any other Bingte thing bo conducive 
to great loss as the mind that is uncultivated, not made 
lucid. 1 The uncultivated mind indeed conduces to great 
loss. 


1 Akammanlya. Katnm' akkKamayj faumma-yepjay no kdi. Corny. 
CJ. Mf. cap. 3 (Oitfo-Poypo). 

* jJuMtiiap. aoo. to Corny. ‘ a mind involved in the round ol 
rebirth, inoapable of leaping up to, ot taking delight in, unworldly 
thlngi, snoh as the Way, NibbSna.’ Corny, quotes the Elder Phuasa- 
mitta aa saying: ‘ The mind that is on the Way ia cultivated, made lucid 
or manifest.' 
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Monks, I know not of any other single thing so conducive 
to great profit as the mind that is cultivated, made luoid. 
The cultivated mind indeed conduces to great profit. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing so oonducivo 
to great loss as the mind that is uncultivated, not road® much 
of. The uncultivated mind indeed conduces to great loss. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing so oonducivo 
to great profit as the mind that is cultivated, made much of. 
The cultivated mind indeed conduces to great profit. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing that brings 
such woe 1 as the mind that is uncultivated, not made much 
of. The mind that is uncultivated, not made much of, indeed 
brings great woe. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing that brings 
such bliss as the mind that is cultivated, made much of. 
Such a mind indeed brings great bliss.* 

Chapter IV 
§§ 1-10. The untamed. 

{In this section the same formula is repeated for The mind 
untamed and tamed, uncontrolled and controlled, unguarded 
and guarded, unrestrained and restrained, concluding :—) 

‘ Monks, the mind that is tamed, controlled, guarded and 
restrained conduces to great profit.’ 

Chapter V 

§§ 1-10. {The mind) directed and pellucid .* 

' Suppose, monks, the spike of bearded wheat or bearded 
barley* bo ill directed. When pressed by hand or foot it 
cannot possibly pierce hand.or foot or draw blood. Why 
not ? Because the spike is ill directed. 

1 Reading with Corny. duikUvaXaj): the variant is adJtivShat}. CJ 
S. It. 70. 

* Aedusnna=>' without ooveriag.’ Her* it would refer to waP.r 
without acum op ite surface, as in the simile given below. 

’ CJ. S. v, 10; £-5. v, 9 (of view, rightly or wrongly directed). 
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Just bo, monks, it cannot be that a monk of ill directed 
mind will pierce ignorance, draw knowledge, realise Nibbina. 
Why not 1 Because his mind is ill directed. 

But suppose, monks, the spiko of bearded wheat or bearded 
barley is well directed. When pressed by hand or foot it is 
certain that it will pierce hand or foot and draw blood. Why 
so t Because, monks, the spike is well directed. 

Just ao, monks, it is certain that the monk with a mind 
that is well directed will pierce ignorance, draw knowledge, 
realise Nibbana. Why so! Because, monks, his mind is 
well directed. 

Now here, monks, with my own thought embracing his, 1 
I am aware of a monk whose mind » corrupt. If at this very 
time he were to make an end, he would be put into Purgatory 
according to his desert*.* Why so ? Because of his corrupt 
mind. In like manner, monks, it is owing to a corrupt mind 
that some beings in this world, when body breaks up, after 
death axe reborn in the Waste, the Woeful Way, the Downfall, 
in Purgatory. 

Now here, monks, with my own thought embracing his, 
I am aware of a monk whose mind is pure.* If at this very 
time he were to make an end, he would be put into heaven 
according to his deserts. Why so I Because of the purity 
of his mind. In like manner, monks, it is owing to a pure 
mind that some beings in this world, when body breaks up, 
after death are reborn in the Happy Lot, in the Heaven 
World. 

Suppose, monks, a pool of water, turbid, stirred up and 


1 CttaoS ccio-paricta. 

• YalUthiOa^yaAA Marital iXapilo. Corny. Cf. also U. i. 71, 
where Com y. also interprets yathA airoyu-prfleAi dAaniixi niraye thapilo, 
‘ just as brought by the guardians o i P.’ Cf. S. Sr, 325, yalhdkalarj, 
where Corny, is silent. GooneraUut, followed by Jsyasunders (A. IS, 71), 
trans. * like a load laid down.’ In translating ‘ according to his deserts ' 
(as if it were yatMmKay) I follow the Pali Diet, s.r., but the word is 
obsoure. At text 292 I hare noted that it may refer to tho casting 
of a true die. 

* Saddto-paoddena patannay. Corny. 
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muddied. Then a man who has eyes to sec stands upon the 
bank. He could not see the oysters and the shells, the pebbles 
and the gravel as they lie, or the shoals of fish that dart 
about. 1 Why not? Because of the turbid state of the 
water. 

Just so it ib impossible for that monk of whom I speak to 
understand with his turbid mind* either his own profit or that 
of others: impossible for him to understand both his own 
profit and that of others, or to realize states surpassing those 
of ordinary men, the excellence of truly Ariyan knowledge and 
insight.* What is the cause of that ? It is the turbid nature 
of his mind, monks. 

But suppose, monks, a pool of water, pellucid, tranquil 
and unstirred. Then a man who has eyes to see, while stand¬ 
ing on the bank, could see the oysters and the shells, the 
pebbles and the gravel bb they lie, and the shoals of fish that 
dart about. Why so ? Because of the untroubled nature 
of the water, monks. 

Just so it is possible for that monk of whom I speak with 
his untroubled mind to understand either hie own profit or 
that of others, both his own profit and that of others: it is 
possihle for him to realize states surpassing those of ordinary 
men, the excellence of truly Ariyan knowledge and insight. 
What is the cause of that ? The untroubled nature of his 
mind, monks. 

Just as, monks, of oil the different sorts of trees the phan- 
liana 4 is reckoned chief for pliability and adaptability, even 
so do I know of no other single condition so conducive to its 
pliability and adaptability as the cultivation and making 
much of the mind. Indeed, monks, the mind that is culti¬ 
vated and made much of becomes pliable and adaptable. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing so quick to 

‘ Of. D. I, M. 

1 Corny. ‘ overgrown by the five hindrance*.' 

* Ultarir) manttMa-tttammd, i.e. the fruits of tranoe, insight and 
Way. Corny. 

* Reading pkarCdana with MSS. and Corny, for candana (sandalwood) 
of text and Tike, G. calls it Adina cordifotia (Sinhalese Kolom). 
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change 1 as the mind: insomuch that it in no easy thing to 
illustrate how quick to change it ia. 

This mind, monks, is luminous,* but it is defiled by taints 
that come from without; that mind, monks, is luminous, but 
it is cleansed of taints that come from without.’* 

Chapter VI 
§§ 1-10. Tbe finger-snap. 

‘This mind, monks, is luminous, but it in defiled by taints 
that oomo from without. But this the uneducated manyfolk 
understands not as it really is. Wherefore for the uneducated 
manyfolk there is no cultivation of the mind, I declare. 

That mind, monks, is luminous, but it is cleansed of taints 
that oome from without. This the educated Ariyan disciple 
understands as it really is. Wherefore for the educated Ariyan 
disciple there is cultivation of tbe mind, I declare. 

Monks, if for just the lasting of a finger-snap* a monk in¬ 
dulges a thought of goodwill, such sn one is to be called a 
monk. Not empty of result is his musing.* He abides doing 
the Master's bidding. Ho is one who takce good advice, and 
he eats the oountry's alms-food to some purpose. What 
then should I say of those who make much of such a thought 1 
Monks, if for just the lasting of a finger-snap a monk culti¬ 
vates a thought of goodwill, such an one is to be called a 
monk. Not empty of result is his muBing. He abides doing 
the Master's bidding. Ho is one who takes advice, and 
he eats the oountry’s alms-food to some purpose.* What, 

1 La\*-parivaVa. Cf. BmidA. Ptj/tA. (2nd ed.) 222; Rxjxm. i, 81; 
PU. of Contr. 125; MU. lOi, 106. 

* Bxpot. I, 01, 185. 

* UgantulrtM, ‘ adventitious.’ This, that: idoj, iday ; if. K-8. U. p. 23. 

* Comp, refers to Mil. 102. 

* A-rUto-xMno-aluccAa-, oporieealta-j}kAno. Corny. 

* Amoffhaij=‘ not In vain.* Corny. Cf. Hiv. 00; Dkp. 308; 

' Hotter for him who lives unworthily 
A red-hot ball to awallow 
Than eat tbo food the country gives io oharity 
and below chap. u. 
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then, should I say of those who make much of such a 
thought ? 

Monks, if for just the lasting of a finger-snap a monk gives 
attention to a thought of goodwill, such an one is to be called 
a monk. Not empty of result is his musing. He dwells 
doing the Master’s bidding. He is one who takes advice, 
and he eats the country’s alms-food to some purpose. What 
then should I say of those who make much of such a 
thought t 

Monks, whatsoever things are evil, have part in evil, are 
onthesideof evil:—all such have mind for their causing. First 
arises mind as the forerunner of them, and those evil things 
follow after. 1 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing of such power 
to cause the arising of evil states, if not yet arisen, or to cause 
the waning of good states, if already arisen, as negligence. 
In him who is negligent evil states, if not already arisen, 
do arise, and good states, if arisen, do wane. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing of such power 
to cause the arising of good states, if not yet arisen, or to 
cause the waning of evil states, if already arisen, as earnest¬ 
ness. In him who ib earnest good states, if not yet arisen, 
do arise, and evil states, if arisen, do wane. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing of such power 
to cause the arising of evil states, if not yet arisen, or to cause 
the waning of good stAtes, if arisen, m indolence. In him 
who is indolent evil states, not yet arisen, do arise, and good 
states, if arisen, do wane.’ 


Chapter VII 
§| 1-10. Energetic effort. 

' Monks, I know not of any other single thing of such power 
to cause the arising of good states not yet arisen or the waning 
of evil states already arisen as energetic effort.* In him who 


CJ. Dhp. i-iii. 


VM\yirambho. 
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makes energetic effort 1 good states not yet arisen do arise 
and evil states arisen do wane. 

(The same formula for) Evil states and greediness . . . 
good states and wanting little: evil states and discontent . . . 
good states and contentment: evil states and unsystematic 
attention . . . good states and systematic attention: evil 
states and discomposure . . . good states and composure: 
evil states and burl company. 

Monks, in him who keeps bad company evil states not yet 
arisen do arise and good states already arisen do wane.’ 


Ckaptkr VIII 

§§ 1*10. Friendship with the lovely. 

‘ Monks, I know not of any other single thing of such power 
to cause the arising of good state* if not yot arisen, or the 
waning of evil states already arisen, as friendship with the 
lovely.* In one who is a friend of what iB lovely good states 
not arisen do arise and evil states already arisen wane. 

• (The same formula for) Evil states and devotion to evil 
states, lack of devotion to good state*: good states and devo¬ 
tion thereto, lack of devotion to evil states. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing of such power 
to prevent the arising of the limbs of wisdom,* if not yet arisen, 
or, if they have already arisen, to prevent their reaching 
fulfilment by cultivation thereof, as unsystematic attention. 
In him who practise* unsystematic attention, monks, the limbs 
of wisdom if not yet arisen, arise not: and if arisen they 
reach not fulfilment by cultivation thereof. 

(The reverse for systematic attention.) 

Of slight account, monks, is the loss of such things as rela¬ 
tive*. Miserable 4 indeed among losses is the loss of wisdom* 

1 Aratidha-nnya. 

• Of. 8. v. 20-36. 

• The bojjlanoA axe seven. Of. 8. v, 03-140; K.S. v, 41 ff. 

4 Palitiittoy=pacehimor/, lamalttr/. Corny. 

• Pali ltd. 
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Of slight account, monks, is the increase of such thiugR 
relatives. Chief of all the increases is that of wisdom. Where¬ 
fore I »y, monks, ye should train yourselves thus: Wo will 
increase in wisdom. Ye must train yourselves to win that. 

Of slight account, monks, is the loss of such things ns wealth. 
Miserable indeed among losses is tho loss of wisdom. 

Of slight account, monks, is the increase of such things as 
wealth. Chief of all the increases is that of wisdom. Where¬ 
fore I say, monks, thus must yc train yourselves: We will 
increase in wisdom. Yc must train yourselves to win that. 

Of slight account, monks, is the loss of such things as 
reputation. Miserable indeed among losses is the loss of 
wisdom.' 


Chapter IX 
§$ 1-17. Earnestness, etc. 

' Of slight account, monks, is tho increase of such things 
as reputation. 1 Chief of all the increases is that of wisdom. 
Wherefore I say, monks, thus should ye train yourselves: 
We will increase in wisdom. Yo must train yourselves to 
win that. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing that conduces 
to such great loss as does negligence. Negligence indeed 
conduces to great loss. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing that oonduccs 
to such great profit an does earnestness. Earnestness indeed 
conduces to great profit. 

(Similar suttas follow of) Indolence . . . energetic effort: 
wanting much . . . wanting little: discontent . . . content¬ 
ment: systematic attention . . . unsystematio attention: 
friendship with the evil ... friendship with tho lovely: de¬ 
votion to things evil . . . non-devotion to good things: 
devotion to good things . . . non-devotion to things evil.’ 


1 I think this paragraph, like the first of the previous sections, should 
belong to the one boforo. Each chapter is cut up into ten paragraphs, 
and the method seems regardless of context. 
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[text i, 16 


Chatter X (a) 

§§ 1-33. In a fourfold way. 

‘ Monks, as a matter concerning the self 1 I know not of any 
other single factor so conducive to great, loss as negligence. 
Negligence indeed conduces to great lorn. 

Monks, a» a matter concerning the self I know not of any 
other single factor so conducive to great gain as oarnostneea. 
Earnestness indeed conduces to great guiu. 

(The same for) Indolence . . . energetic effort: wanting 
much . . . wanting little; discontent . . . contentment: un¬ 
systematic attention . . . systematic attention: (os above) 
. . . discomposure . . . composure. 

Monks, as a matter concerning the outside* I know not of any 
other single factor so conducive to great loss as friendship with 
the evil. Friendship with the evil indeed conduces to great loss. 

Monks, as a matter concerning the outside I know not of 
any other single factor so conducive to great profit a* friend¬ 
ship with the lovely. Indeed friendship with the lovely con¬ 
duces to great profit. 

(The tame for) Devotion to things evil . . . non-devotion 
to good things (as a personal factor). 

MonkB, I know not of any other single thing that conduces 
to the oonfusion, to the disappearance, of true Dhamma, 
as does negligence.* Negligence indeed oonducca to the 
confusion and disappearance of true Dhamma. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing so conducive 
to the establishment, to the non-disappearance of true Dham¬ 
ma as earnestness. Earnestness indeed conduoes . . . 

(The same for) Indolence . . . energetic effort . . . (and 
the rest) . . . discomposure . . . composure: friendship . . • 
devotion to good things.' 

1 input ti kariM. CJ. H. v. 101; It. 9. Angay (the 

personal t*ctor)~k&nny>y. Corny. Cf. p. Kg ff. 

• BMirag angay. Corny, on B. ▼, 101 some to regard the difference 
thnar Your own person, hair, nails, cleanliness, etc., are ajjkattikag. 
Your robe, lodging, etc., are bMirag. 

• Infra, text 5ft. 


i. ro. 5 33] 
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Chapter X (6) 

§§ 33-42. Not Dhamma (a). 

‘ Monks, those monks who point out what is not Dhamma 1 
an Dhamma,—such conduct of theirs is to the loss of many folk, 
to the misery of many folk, to the loss, the injur)', the misery 
of devas and mankind. Moreover, such beget great demerit 
and cause the disappearance of this true Dhamma. 

Those monks who point to Dhamma as not Dhamma . . . 
who point to what is not the Discipline as the Discipline . . . 
to what is the Discipline as not the Discipline . . . who point 
out things not uttered and proclaimed by the Tathagata as 
having been uttered and proclaimed by him . . . who point 
out what was uttered and proclaimed by him as not having 
been so uttered and proclaimed . . . who point out some¬ 
thing not practised by the Tathagata as having been practised 
by him . . . and the reverse . . . who point out what was 
not ordained by the Tathagata as having been ordained by 
him . . . and the reverse . . . such monks' conduct is to 
the loss of many folk, to tho misery of many folk, to the loss, 
injury and misery of devas and mankind. Moreover, such 
monks beget great demerit and cause tho disappearance of this 
true Dhamma.’ 


Chapter XI 
§§ 1-10. Not Dhamma ( 6 ). 

‘ Those monks who point out what is not Dhamma as not 
Dhamma,—such conduct of theirs is to the profit of many 
folk, to the happiness of many folk, to the good, profit and 
happiness of devas and mankind. Moreover, such monks 
beget great merit und establish this true Dhamma. 

Those monks who point out what is Dhamma as being 


1 Adhammo. Corny, devotes muoh space to describing how Dham¬ 
ma may be misinterpreted, snd the ordor in which books of the 
Tipi takas disappear in time to oome. Much ol this is in the Antyata- 
vayta (trans. Warren, HuddAitm in Trantiationt, p. 481 >. 
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suoh ... to what is not the Discipline as not being such 
(the whole the reverse of (he above sutia) ... the conduct of 
those monks is to the profit . . .’ (os alow). 


Chapter XII 

§| 1-20. On unpardonable offences, etc. 

* Those monks who point to what is not an offence as being 
an offence ... to an offence as not being such ... to a 
slight offence as being a serious offence ... to a serious 
offence as boing slight ... to an offence against chastity 1 
as not being such ... to wbat is no offence against chastity 
as an offence: . . . who point to a partial offence as a com¬ 
plete one* ... to a complete offence as a partial one . . . 
to a pardonable offence as unpardonable and the reverse . . . 
such . . . cause the disappearance of this true Dhammn. 

But those monks who point to what is no offence as no 
offence . . . (the whole as above, but contraritoise and as in 
previous §§)... who point to what is an unpardonable 
offence as boing unpardonable,—such monks . . . beget much 
merit and establish thin true Dhamma.’ 


Chapter XIII 
§§ 1-7. The one person .* 

' Monks, thero is one person whose birth into the world is 
for the welfare of many folk, for the happiness of many folk: 
who is born out of oompaasion for the world, for the profit, 
welfare and happiness of devas and mankind. 

Who is that one person ? It is a Tathagata who is 


• DuHhuUa, infra, text 88. 

• Sdrawao aoil onani-HM-SyaUi. CJ. Mil 28. Corny, define* it M 
equal to appafikamma- and taypifikammdyath (of the next phraao). The 
latter ruins the status of a bhikkhu; the former may be atoned for, and 
he may be reinstated. 

• Quoted PU. of Contr. 60; Mil. 11, 66. 
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Arahant, a fully Enlightened One. This, monks, is that one 
person. 

Monks, the manifestation of one person is bard to be found 
in the world. Of what person 1 Of a Tathagata, who is 
Araliant . . . Hard to bo found in the world is such. 

Monks, one person born into the world is an extra¬ 
ordinary man. What person 1 A Tathagata . . . He is the 
person. 

Monks, the death of one person is to be regretted by many 
folk. Of what person 1 Of a Tath&gata ... He is the 
one person. 

Monks, there is one person born into the world who is unique, 
without a peer, without counterpart, incomparable, un¬ 
equalled, matchless. 1 unrivalled, beat of bipeds he.* Who is 
that one person ? It is a Tathagata . . . 

Monks, the manifestation of one person iB the manifestation 
of a mighty eye, a mighty light, a mighty radiance, of six 
things unsurpassed. 8 It is the realization of the four branches 
of logical analysis: 4 the penetration of the various element*, 
of the diversity of elements: it is the realization of the fruit* 
of knowledge and release: the realization of the fruit* of 
stream-winning, of once-returning, of non-return, of arahant- 
ship. Of what person T Of a Tathagata ... He is that 
one person. 

Monks, I know not of any other single person who so per¬ 
fectly keeps rolling the wheel 8 supreme of Dhamma set rolling 
by the Tathagata as doth Sariputta. Sariputta, monks, is 
the one who perfectly keep* rolling . . .* 


1 AppafikhSpo (omitted in our list). 

• CJ. a. 1, « (AT-5. i, 10). 

» AnuUoriyi: prt-wmtvenoo in sight, hearing, possessions, education, 
service, mindfulness. 

• PofinmbKida: of meanings, causal relations, definitions, wisdom. 

• Dhamma-cakbiy anuppavaUtti. CJ. S. i, 101 (A-S. i, 242), where 
the B. says to SlriputU: * Even as the oideat son of a king, whose is the 
wheel of conquest, rightly turns the wheel as bis fsther hath turned It 
so, Siriputte, dost thou rightly turn the wheel supreme of Dhamma 
even as I have turned it.’ 
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(text i. 23 


Chapter XIV 
(a) Pre-eminent ones. 1 

* Monks, chief among my disciples who are monks of long 
standing is Ahfia Kondafifia.* 

Chief among those of gTeat wisdom is S&riputta.' 

... of supernormal powors is Great Moggall&na. 1 

. . . who uphold minute observance of forms is Koeeupu 
the Great. 1 

Chief of my disciples who are monks, among those who arc 
clairvoyant, is Anuruddha.* 

. . . among those who are of high caste is Bhaddiya, 
Kaligodha’a son. 7 

1 The greater part of Cony., vol. i, i* taken up with long eooounts of 
these ‘ great ones,’ their previous live* and the eTonte which led to their 
auoceee In this lost life. It i* impossible here to do more than give 
references. Tktra- and Tktri-y itlfcd {Ptalm* of lirrthrm ami .Sisters) 
contain a short summary of sach, according to DhammapiU Acariya, 
who does not, however, refer to tho Commentary he quotes from as 
Buddhaghosa's Jfa*cnirta-/ > tira»l, probably a recast of other and 
older traditions and Commentaries. Of the twenty-sight monks here 
named all but two have verses ascribed to them in TkerogAlka. This 
chapter is oallod Staii Afjarj ('this is tho top* tho cream of). Thr 
tradition, and probably no more than that, was that tbsso disciple* 
wore thus singled out for honour at the Jetavana ‘ Groat Minster,' 
some fourteen years after the Great Enligbtenmont. Of. K.S. ii, 108 
lor five of them. 

• Of. Brdkrtn, 284, 406, 417; Fin. i, 100; ApadAna i, 48. He was 
the first to understand Ilhamma: bonco his name (—iUUa-K., pafittdha- 
K. Corny.); but AAA* has probably no reference to his recognition of 
tho Truth, and wss actually his personal name. Cf. Goiama the Mon, 

p. 102. 

• Cf. Brtikr. 340; KB. ii, 130, 159; DkpA. i. 00. 8*ri’s son, 
originally called HArada: Ap. 16, 28 [84ripuUo S&litiitu vi tirade], 

• Generally paired with Siriputta. Cf, Fin. TtxU i, 144; Brtikr. 
382; Ap. 31. 

1 Cf. Brtikr. 3A9; KB. ii, 149, etc.; Ap. 33. He had the honour 
of exchanging rohea with the Master. 

• Cf. KB. ir, 163; Brtikr. 32A; Ap. 35. 

7 Of. Brtikr. 316; B. ▼, 3»6; KB. r, 340; Ap. 96 (soWdsu Mas* 
yoniru wxA-hM bkovi*tali). 


I. 14. § *] 
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. . . who are of sweet voice is Bhaddiya the Dwarf. 1 
. . . who are lion-roarers is Bharadvaja the Scrap-hunter.* 

. . . who are Dhamma-teachers is Pumja, Mantani’s son. 1 
. . . who are expounders in full of brief sayings is Great 
Kaccana.’ 1 


(*>■ 

* Chief among my disciples who are monks skilled in creating 
forms by mind-power is Culla-Panthaka.* 

. . . skilled in mental evolution* is Culla-Panthaka. 

. . . skilled in the evolution of consciousness* is Panthaka 
the Great.* 

... of those who live (remote) in peace is Subhflti.* 

... of those worthy of offerings is SubhOti. 


1 Lahtnfaka. CJ. Brtlkr. 230; K.8. ii, 180; Ap. 489 (aarma maiku. 
rtndSag pijdtril ui-tattamag//MakjMtiarAna\) bkikkkunay apgatlam 
anupApunii}). 

• CJ. K.S. It, a&; Brtlkr. 110, 418; Vi. iv. 8; Ap. 00; calltj • Scrap, 
hunter' from the huge size of hU begging-bowl. Tbo 'lion’s roar' 
refers to his readiness to make a claim. 

» Of. Brtlkr. 8, 423; Ap. 38; Kj3. Iv, 34 (he went to SuniparanU and 
was killed). 

* Or Kaooiyana. CJ. Brtlkr. 238; Ap. 84 (aankkillag puukilag 
pakkag ct IlkArena kalktasali), 483; Qotama tk* Man, 113. 

» Or 08|a- (‘little highwayman'). CJ. Brtlkr. 288; Vi. r. 9 (UdA. 
319); Ap. 88. Aoc. to Corny, other monks in exorcising this power 
oould produce only two or tbreo forms; but C. could ' manufacture' 
as many as a thousand recluses at ' one sitting,' no two being alike in 
appearance or notion. 

* Read ceio-vimtla (for vivaidka of our text). CJ. PU- I, 108. 
ViixtUa (ss oppoeed to vaffa, the downward arc of devolution) signifies 
release from sapsdra. This elder whs export in ripa-jjkAna, as his 
brother (below) was in arflpa-jjkAna. Acc. to Cony, the former 
excelled in aamAdhi, the latter in vipoMoad. Both were born on the 
highway: hence the names. 

T SaiMA-vivafta. 

' CJ. Brstfr. 242. At Ap. 58 ho has no separate versee. 

• Arana-taAdriy. Corny, del. as nikkUtta-t. {Ranan H rSgdday 
kiU*i vuecanli). OJ. Brtlkr. 4; Ap. 87: 

Bkikkka-rangkt niridilvA Aakkkiiuyya-yunamki lag 
TalMrana-vik&rt ea detsu aggav Ikapeaaali. 
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. . . who arc forest-dwellera is Revnta, the Acaaa-wood- 
lander . 1 

... of meditative power is Revata the Doubter.* 

. . . who strive energetically is Sopa of the Kola-visa clan.* 
... of clear utterance is Sopa-Kutikapoa . 4 
. . . who receive offerings is Siva ]). 4 
. . . who are of implicit faith is Vakkuli.’* 


(«)■ 

• Monks, chief among my disciples who are monks anxious 
for training is Rahula. 7 

. . . who went forth in faith is RafthapAla.* 

. . . who are first to reoeive food-ticket* is Kup^a-Dhana.* 

. . . who are pre-eminent for ready wit is Vangtoa. 10 

• Younger brother of Skriputta. Of. Brttkr. 4A. 279; Ap. 51; Oolama 
Ik, Man, 110, a teacher of the Jain doctrino of akipsd. 

• KaxkXi-H Of. Brttkr. 7. A doubter even of thing* aooepted aa 
fit and proper (koppiyt). Ap. 481. A'onMd me baknao in kappdkappe 
toAit) taAip. 

• Of. Brtftr. 275; Vin. TexU, ii, 1. Corny, gives a variant Kcfi-vmo. 
Ap. 93. A'ofa>i-t>MM (Ap. n. ad toe. wrongly idontiflos him with Kuti- 
fc.nn*, infra). Sana—golden, from the has of hi* body and hair. Of 
a delicate constitution, bo wore himself out by cxooeaivc real, on which 
fault the Master lectured him In the simile of the lute. Of. Via. i. 5, { 13. 

« Galled Kofi-kanna. * erore-ear*,’ from hie wearing oar-rings worth 
a crate. Cf. Brttkr. 202; Ud. v. 0; UdA. 307; Vin. i, 187. Not in 
ApadAna. 

» 8o« of the rijah of Koliyo ( Ud. ii. 8). Cf. Brttkr. 00; Ap. 482. 
IdMJaop SUatf apjo masw titatau bkikkkavo. 

• Cf. Brttkr. 197. Hie story occur* at K.8. iii, 101-0; DhpA. on 
Dip. 381. Suffering from an inourable disease he killed himself on 
Black Rock: Ap. 405. 

• The Buddha's only son. Of. Brttkr. 183; Kj3. iii. 114, etc.; Ap. 
00; Oolama Ike Man, 130, 211. 

• Of. Brttkr. 302; Ap. 03. ‘ Realm-warder.’ 

• Of. Brttkr. 19; Ap. 81. The name is that of a town of tho Koliyan* 
(UdA. 122). KuijiJa was a yakkka who lived in a forest. Corny, calls 
him DkAna Konda (J crooked, cripple). Cf. 8A . ii on 8. iv, 03 (Puppa). 

M Of. Brttkr. 385; Ap. 485. A ‘ akull-tapper * or psyohometrieer of 
dead men’s skulls. The story is told at Corny, on Dkp. v, 410. His 
name gives the titlo to 8. i, rill (KB. i, 234). 
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. . . who are altogether charming 1 is Upasena, Vanganta’* 
son. 

. . . who assign quarters is Dabba of the Mallas.* 

. . . who are dear and delightful to tho devas is Pilinda- 
vaocha.* 

. . . who are quick to win abnormal powers is Bahiya the 
Bark-dad. 4 

. . . who are brilliant speakers iB Kaasapa the Boy. 5 

. . . who are masters of logical analysis is Kofthita the 
Great. 10 


(«*). 

* Monks, chief among my disciples, monks who tire of wide 
knowledge, is Ananda . 7 
... of retentive memory* is Ananda. 

... of good behaviour,* is Ananda. 


1 SAnuxnta-paaAAkd (also the title of tbe Piiwya Corny.), Of. BrtlAr. 
261,423; UdA. 266, aoo. to whioh be was younger brother of Siriputta. 
He was oomplimreitod by tbe Master 00 his charming retinue: Ap. 62. 

» CJ. Bnikr. 10; Ap. 471, ssadeaiujij pafittdpayip KUayitvAna : Vi*, ii, 
306. He appears to have been a skUlnd major demo, and is credited with 
haring lighted tbe brethren to tboir quarters by bis magically illumin¬ 
ated thumb. CJ. Odama tht J fan, 178. 

• Of. Brtilkr. 14; Ap. 69; UdA. 102. Pllinda his name, Vaooha hi. 
clan. He was waited on by a former disciple, reborn ss a dera. 

• Of. UdA. 77 1 Ap. 476. He was of Blhiya and wore roboe of fibrous 
bark (rfdrveiro). Aoo. to our Corny, he attained arahantehip just on 
hearing an address, without previous study; bonce tbe title. It is 
ourious that he ic not mentioned in TAsrayiUAJ. Verse 101 of DKp. is 
ascribed to him. 

• CJ. BrtBir. 147; Ap. 473. So called because be joined the Order 
young. 

• Of. BnBtr. 6; Ap. 470; S. ii, 112. For palUamtAidA mo rupra, 
§ 13 n. See also refs, below on p. 118 of test. 

• Of. Brttir. 349; Ap. 62. The loyal disciple, cousin and constant 
attendant for twenty years of the Master. So called at birth;' boro to 
bliss.' He is said to have beoOmo Arahant after the Buddha's death 
and just before the First Council. 

• SalimanU He oould remember all tbe Buddha said. 

• Gulimant. Aoo. to DhammspAla 1 good at walking.' 
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[text i, 24 


Great 


who are resolute, 1 is Ananda. 
personal attendants, is Ananda. 
of large followings, is Kassapa of Uruve|&.* 
good at reconciling families, ift Kaludayin.* 
of good health, is Baklcula.* 

who are able to recall past existences, is Sobhita. 8 
who know the disciplinary rules by heart, is Upali.* 
who are admonishers of tho nuns, is Nandaka. 7 
who guard the doors of Bense, is Nanda • 
who are admonishers of tho monks, is Kappina the 

good at contemplation of the heat-element, is Sagata. 10 


» Of. BrtiXr. 200; Ap. 481. O at of threo brothers of this name. 

• Of. BrtiXr. 248; Ap. 80, S00. Bom on the same day as the Buddha, 
and his play-fellow. So called from his dark complexion. He was 
able to induce the Buddha to visit his father Suddbodnna. 

« Or Btkula. Cf. BrtiXr. 169. Corny, derives tho nemo from b&kttla 
(two famllleo); bi-kin, as Mrs. Rhys Davids turns it. Swallowed as 
a child by a fish (a Jonah), ho was cut out and brought up by a fisher¬ 
man's wife. Tho parents and foster-parents therefore shored him by 
the king's command. Living eighty years on a * two flngor ' allowance 
of rioe be never had tho slightest ailment. Ap. 350, dtvabXiio maittuto 
id appSXMXo bXavittati. 

• Cf. BrtiXr. 131; Ap. 163. 

• Cf. BrtiXr. 108; Ap. 37, 91. A harber'a eon and followor of Ano- 
roddha (but see Urtarmi iXr Man, 216). At the First Council he was 
chosen to recite Vinaya. 

» Of SlvaUhf. Of. infra, text 103; BrtiXr. 178; Ap. 499. Ho con¬ 
verted 500 women at one sermon. Cf. MajjX. sis, 270. 

• Younger brother of Gotama. Ordainod against his wish on the 
day of his marriage by tho Master. Evidently a fop and strongly 
attached to worldly things, he is afterwards admonished at K.S. ii, 191. 
Cf. BrtiXr. 126; Ap. 67. 

• Of. BrtiXr. 264; Ap. 468. Ooo of the twelve ‘great dlsolplaa’; 

‘(T) pal*, thin, with a prominent noeo * (jf.fi. II, 194), he suooeeded his 
father as rijah and renounced his realm to follow the Master. See 
Bokya, or BnddKiH Origins, p, 140. 

*• Of. Ap. 83, itfo-JX&it* u kovido. No verses of Thag. are assigned 
to him. At on* time he was personal attendant of the Master. Cf. 
BrtiXr. 350; UiA. 217. For tho oonoentration on UjoM&lu cf. VM. 
171, 363. 
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. . . impromptu speakers, is RAdha , 1 
. . . wearers of coarse robes, is Mogbarajan.'* 


(«) Women disciples. 

* Monks, chief among my women disciples, who are nans of 
long standing, is Great PajApati the Gotamid.* 

, , . who are nuns of great wisdom, is Khezna . 4 
... of supernormal powers, is Uppalavawa . 6 
. . . proficient in the rules of discipline, is Papicara . 4 
. . . among Dhamma-teachers, is DhammadinnA . 7 
... of meditative powers, is Nandi.• 

. . . who strive energetically, is SouA.* 

. . . who are clairvoyant, is 8akulA. 10 


1 Cf. BrtlKr. 115; 8. Ill, 79 (K.8. iii, 66; ir, 25); Ap. 484. Similar 
cm into 00 ia ascribed to Vanglsa above. 

* Of. Brtthr. 151. Born a brlibinin, be bream* an aaootic and made 
robca of rags roughly cut, town and dyed. Cf. Ap. 87, 486. 

> Cf. SitUrt, 87; A. iv, 274, 358; Vi it. »i, 253; Ap. 629. Aunt to the 
Buddha and hi* fosterraothrr. One of the wives of Suddhodana, abe 
was the foundress of tbo Order of Nune. In the pact ehe waa one of 
the seven eietere, daughters of Kiki, rijah of Benares (Add). 

* Cf. SitUrt, 81; Ap. 543. Often of royal birth in the past, the was 
in this life wife of the rijab Bimbislra, famous for her beauty, and 
was converted by tho Master, who conjured up a outyd of a lovely 
nymph, by which be abowod the process of decay. 

* Cf. Sitter 1 , 111; Ap. 561. Her body was said to resemble in hue 
the matrix of a blue lotua. 

* Cf. SitUrt, 73; Ap. 667. She waa Vinaya-pifaU einna-eatl (adopt), 
and had many women disciples. 

» Cf. SitUrt. 16; if. I, 299 (CuUs-tedo/Za-rtUfo); Ap. 667. 

* Of. SitUrt, 65; Ap. 672. She was called Sunder! Nandi or Jana- 
pada-kalyiol, ‘the fairest lady in the land.’ Like Kherni she was 
converted by the Master by a mdyd (T tbs AbhirQpe-Nendi of 
Ap. 90S.) 

* Of. SitUrt, 61; Ap. 676. The Master appeared before her In 
mdydvi-nipa and repeated DKp. v, 115; whereupon she won Arahant- 
ehip. 

14 Cf. SitUrt, 60; Jf.U, 125; Ap. 669. By Dhammaplla shais coiled 
Pakuli, and Bakuli in Burmese MSS. of our Corny. 
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. , . quick to win abnormal power*, is Bhnddii of the curly 
hair. 1 

. . . able to remember past births, is Bhadda of the Kn- 

pilis.* 

... of those who attained great supernormal power*, i* 
Bhadda Kaecana.* 

... of the wearers of coarse robes, is Gotarol the Lean. 4 
... of those released by faith, ia Signin'* mother.'* 


(/) Lay-followers, men. 

‘MonJts, chief among my disciple*, lay-followers, of those 
who first took refuge (in my teaching), are the merchants 
Tapassu and Bhalluka.* 


1 Cf. Sidert, 63; Ap. 680. Having entered the sect ot the Jain 
Xigapthia, she had her hair torn out. It grew again in thick curia. 
Hence her name (XundoJo-i*Jd). DlaaatU&ed with their Jack of 
wiadom the left the Jalna, and on attaining Arahantabip entered the 
Order. 

» Of. Sideri, 47; Ap. 678 (KApiUnI). Daughter of the brihmin 
Kapil* {ace. to Apadtna), and ordained by MahSpajtpaU. 

' Burmeae MSS. read A’aacuad. Corny, saya aha waa ao oalled from 
her golden hue, and afterward# called KaccAnt. She waa mother 
(Yaaodhari) of GoUma't aon RAhula, but thia namo ia not mentioned 
here, nor ia there referenoo to her in TktriyUhA or Apaddna (there ia 
one of thia name at Ap. 684). It ia noticeable that in the above liat of 
the monka none has «uch a title. Corny, aaya; 'Of ono Buddha four 
diaciplea only have great abnormal power*. Hie remainder can recall 
100,000 kalpaa, not boyond that: but those who have attainod great 
abnormal power* can recall incalculable era*. Under our Teacher'* 
rule the two Great Diaciplea and the elder Bakkula and Bhaddi KaccinA, 
juet three four, had thia power' (Bakkula, however,.in the liat above ia 
only credited with good health). 

4 Cf. Sidert, 106; Ap. 664: * Of the Gotamaa.' The atory of her 
dead child and the grain of muatard teed a he aought in rain from houae 
to house ia well known. Cf. DkpA. ii, 270; SA. on S. i, 120. 

* Burmrao MSS. Pmyaia-. Not mentioned in Sitters. She waa 
juat called Sigtla’a mother. In Ap. ii. 603 the ia oalled Singilaka- and 
8 igii&k*- oftft t&. 

4 For their story tf. JA. i, SO; OAA. 64. Corny. ■ polls Tapaaaa- 
Bhailika; Burmese MSS. Taphuaao, Taputaa. At A. iv, 438, Tapueaa. 
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of alms-givers, is Sudatta, the housefather Ana- 
thapio^&a. 1 

... of Dhamma-teachers,»» Citta, the housefather of Mac- 

chikaaao<?a. a . , , , . . 

... of those who gather a following by the four bases of 

sympathy, is Hatthaka of Ajavl. s 

... of those who give choice alms-food, ia Muhanuma the 

Sakyan. 4 

... who give pleasant gifts, is Ugga, the housefather of 
Vesali . 6 

who wait on the Order, is Uggata tho housefather . 4 
... of unwavering loyalty, is Sftra Ambattba.’ 


1 • Feeder of the destAute.' CJ. Fin. U. fl, 4; Fin. TtxU. ill, 179; 
8. i, 211. His story is well known. Ho bought Jeta Grove at tho 
prioe of Its own surface oovered with gold pieces from Prince Jets, its 
owner, sod presented it to the Buddhs for the use of the Order. For 
his dosth and subsequent apparition </• M■ fii, 282; 8. i, 65. 

» This layman, eminent for his knowledge of Dhsmins. is fully 
deeoribed in the CiUa-SarjyuUa, 8. iv (A-S. iv, 190 fl.). Test has 
MauAika-; A. iii, 461, MaaMkfc. 

• Exposed in childhood ss food for a yoUAa, whom the Master eoo- 
rorted, he was handed by the former to the latter, who returned him. 
Then, delivered over to the king's messenger (kattkaio KitOurj galuivA), 
being thus * handed from hand to hand.* he was given this nickname. 
When he grew up he entered the Paths and gathered a large following 
by the four eoid* of liberality, kind sjwch, a useful life and equal 
twstment to all alike. Cj. 8A. on 8. I, 213; 8nA. 217; infra, test 8*. 
138. 278. 

• Of. ii^fra, test 277, etc.; 8. r. 327, 371, 376, 396, 408. 

• So omlied boc*u§o ho vru tali and hi* moral* w to* lofty 
Of. A.S.lr,67 ; A.lii,49J.(t;»a.«ito). 

• Com y. oalls him HalAigAmaha because of hU house in Elephant 
Town. Of. K.S. iv, 67. Burrooso MSS. Unate. 

t Aco. to Burmese MSS. SirabuddAo and SOrabandko. The only 
other mention of him in tho Nik&yos appears to be at A. Ui. 461 (B. Sire 
KammatAo), where the same list of laymon occurs. After hearing 
a sermon of ths Master on the impermanence of oil tkandka* he was 
at first deceived by Mira, the 1 Evil One,' who poreonated the Buddha 
and soldi * Soma ibanJAas are permanent.' His loyalty mad© him see 
through the deception. 
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. . . who are lilted by people, is Jivaka the Prince-fed . 1 
. . . who converse intimately, is Nakulapitar the house- 
father.** 


[g) Ixiy-folUnms, women. 

‘Monks, chief among my women disciples who axe lay- 
followers, of those who first took refuge (in my teaching), is 
Sujati, Sen&ni's daughter.* 

. . . who minister to the Order, is Visikha, Mig&ra’s mother . 4 

... of wide knowledge, is Khujjuttara.* 

. . . who Uto in kindliness, is Sam&vatl.* 

... of meditative power, is Uttara, Nanda's mother.* 

1 Exposed at birth on a rubbish-heap at Rftjagaha, bo «u found 
by the prince Abhaya, who brought him up: hence the name. In 
hia (Lateenth year bo wont to TakkaaiU, the famous university, to study 
modi nine, was honoured by the rijah Bimbiaira, and cured the rtfah 
Candapajjota. Ho lived on Vulture's Peak and also cured the Master 
of a aiokncsa. Of Vim. i, 208 ff. 

* Of K.8. Ui. 1| iv. 73; A. li, 01; iU, SOS-7. On first seeing the 
Master bs is said to have greeted him as his son. According to the 
legend he had been the Buddha's father or other relative in 800 births, 
while NakulamAM had been bis mother, etc. The ooupln attained the 
Paths together. 

fills list referred to at A. iii 481 contains ten other laymen—vLx., 
Tavakappika, PQrapa. IaLdatU, Sandhi na. Vijaya, VaJJIyamahita, 
Mepijaka, the housefathers; and Viaeftha, Arittha, Siragga, lay-fol¬ 
lowers ; who realised the Deathless through unwavering loyalty to the 
Buddha, Dhanuns and Order, and through Ariyan morality, know¬ 
ledge and r elea s e.) 

* Of. JA. i, 88 ff. i Hititrt, 4. She gave milk to Go tuna, which gave 
him renewed strength in his striving tor illumination. 

* Daughter of Dhanafijaya and daughter-in-law of Migira. Hence¬ 
forth ho called her 1 mother.’ She waa one of the seven famous sisters 
in Aj>. 548; SiAert, 16; infra, text 208. 

* Nanda’s mother. Of. Ap. 429. She was so called because she waa 
hump-backed (ttqfffi). 

* Of 8uUti, 32. Friend of the nun S*mi. whom her death induced 
to renounce the world. Not mentioned in dp. Corny, gives an example 
of the miraculous power of her mtttd. Of. PatS of Purity, ii, 441. 

’ •'* ot 10 A P- C f- y*A. 63. Neither C<my. makee any mention of 
Nande, of which name there were several. PvA. 244 m.lr«. her the 
mother of Nandaka. 
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. . . who give choice alms-food, is Suppavaaa of tho Koli- 
yans. 1 

. . . who nurse the sick, is Suppiya, the lay-follower* 

... of unwavering loyalty, is K&tiyanL* 

. . . who converse intimately, is Nakula’a mother. 4 

. . . who believe, oven from hearsay, is K4JI, the lay- 
follower of Kumro-gharo.’* 

Chapter XV 
§§ 1-28. The impossible. 

' It is impossible, monks, it cannot come to pass,* that a per¬ 
son who is possessed of (right) view should regard any one 
phenomenon 7 as permanent. But, monks, it is quite possible 
for the uneducated manyfolk to do so. 

It is impossible, monks, it cannot come to pass, that a 
person who is possessed of (right) view should regard any one 
phenomenon as happiness. But monks, it is quite possible 
for the uneducated manyfolk to do so. 

It is impossible, monks, it cannot come to pass, that a 
person who is possessed of (right) view should regard any one 
thing* as the self. But, monks, it is quite possible for the 
uneducated manyfolk to do so. 

1 Not in Ap. At Ud. ii, 8; UiA. 120, 166, «hn tii pregnant for 
seven years and by her faith relieved by the Master, in return for which 
sho gave seven meals to tho Order. Our Corny, lays nothing of this, 
hut that her aon waa the there Slvall. Of. A. iii, 42. 

• Not in Ap. Of. OdA. 127; DA. 1, 268; SnA. 362. She fed a aiok 
monk, who waa craving for a meal of meat, with floah from her own 
thigh, fell ill heraelf, and on a message from the Muter roae up cured. 

• Notin Ap. 

• Not in Ap. Wife of Nakulapitar (supn). 

• A close friend of KttiyinI (rupro). While awaiting her c onfine , 
moot, ahe overheard tho two yakkhaa SiUgiri and Hemavata (c/. 
UiA. 64) praising the Triple Gem, and was them and then established 
in the fruits of Stream-winning. 

[At this point onds the first volume of the Commentary (PUi Text 
8. ed.).) 

• AflMnai) owahlte^Ketu-paaaya-dniitl. Corny. M. ill, 64 /.; 
FM. 336. 

’ SaMkAdrtf, the four elemental compounds. 

• Dhammaij. 
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It :, impossible ... for * person possessed of (right) view 
to slay his mother ... to slay his father ... to slay an 
Arahant . . . with evil intent to draw the blood of a Tatha- 
gata ... to cause schism in the Order ... to proclaim some 
other teacher. But it is quite possible for the uneducated 
manyfolk to do so. 

It is impossible, monks, it cannot come to pass, that in one 
world-system at one and the same time 1 there should arise 
two Arahante 2 who are Fully Enlightened Once. But, monks, 
it is quite possible for a single Arahant, a Fully Enlightened 
One, to arise. 

It is impossible, monks, it cannot come to pass, that in one 
world-system at one and the same time there should arise 
two universal monarchs. But, monks, it is quite possible for 
one to do so. 

It is impossible, monks, it cannot come to pass, that a 
woman should be an Arahant who is a Fully Enlightened 
One. But, monks, it is quite possible for a man to be one. . . . 
80 likewise with regard to an universal monarch. 

That a woman should become a Sakka, a Mara, a Brahma, 
is a thing impossible. But a man may be. 

It is impossible, monks, it cannot come to pass, that the 
fruit of a deed ill done by body . . . that the fruit of a deed 
ill done by speech ... by thought should be pleasant, dear, 
delightful. But that it should be quite otherwise is possible 
indeed. 

It is impossible, monks, it cannot come to pass, that the 
fruit of a deed well done by body . . . speech . . . thought 
should hare a result that is unpleasant, hateful, distasteful. 
But that it should bo otherwise is quite possible. 

It is impossible, monks, it cannot oome to pass, that one 
addicted to ill deeds of body, speech and thought should, 
consequent on that, as a result of that, when body breaks up, 
after death be reborn in the Happy Lot, in the Heaven 
World. But that it should be otherwise may well be. 


1 .tpwMam acarimatf. 

• la this connexion ‘ arahant' is not in the usual sense el an ordinary 
per no who has completed the four transcendental paths. 
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It is impossible, monks, it cannot oome to pass, that one 
addicted to good deeds of body, speech, thought should con¬ 
sequent on that , as a result of that, when body breaks up, after 
death be reborn in the Waste, and the Way of Woe, in the 
Downfall, in Purgatory. But the opposite may well be.’ 


Chapter XVI 
,§f 1-10. The one thing. 

‘ Monks, there is one thing which, if practised and made much 
of, conduces to downright revulsion and disgust, to ending, 
tranquillity, full comprehension, to perfect enlightenment, 
to Nibbana. What is that one thing 1 It is calling to mind 1 
the Buddha. 

( The same for ) . . . Dhamma ... the Order ... the 
moralities . . . giving up ... the devaa . . . in-breathing 
and out-breathing . . . death ... the bodily constituents 
. . . tranquillity. This one thing conduces to Nibbana.’ 


Chapter XVII 
§§ 1-10. The seed. 

' Monks, I know not of any other single thing so apt to cause 
the arising of evil state* not yet arisen, or, if arisen, to cause 
their more-becoming and increase, as perverted view. 

Monks, in one of perverted view evil states not yet arisen 
do arise, and, if arisen, are apt to grow and grow. 

(The opposite for) . . . right view. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing so apt to cause 
the non-arising of good states not yet arisen, or, if arisen, to 
cause their wauing, as perverted view. 

Monks, in one of perverted view good states not yet arisen 
arise not, or, if arisen, waste away. 

(The opposite for) . . . right view. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing so apt to cause 


AnuMaJt. CJ. Budd A. Psych. 60. 
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the arising of perverted view, if not yet arisen, or the increase 
of perverted view, if already arisen, as unsystematic attention. 

In him who gives not systematic attention perverted view, 
if not arisen, does arise, or, if already arisen, does increase. 

(The opposite for) . . . right view. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing ao apt, when 
body breaks up after death, to cause the rebirth of beingB in 
the Waste, the Way of Woe, the Downfall, in Purgatory, as 
perverted view. 

Possessed of perverted view, monks, beings are reborn . . . 
in Purgatory. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing so apt, when 
body breaks up after death, to cause the rebirth of beings in 
the Happy Lot, in the Heaven World as right view. 

Possessed of right view, monks, beings are reborn ... in 
the Heaven World. 

Monks, in a man of perverted view all deeds whatsoever 
of body done according to that view, all deeds whatsoever of 
speech ... of thought ... all intentions, 1 aspirations and 
reeolvM, all activities whatsoever,—all such thingB conduce 
to the unpleasant, the distasteful, the repulsive, the unprofit¬ 
able, in Bhort, to HI. What is the cause of that ? Monks, 
it is perverted view. 

Suppose, monks, a nimb-seed 1 or a seed of creeper* or 
cucumber 4 bo planted in moist soil. Whatsoever essence it 
derives from earth or water, all that conduces to its bitterness, 
its acridity, its unpleasantness. What is the cause of that ? 
The ill nature of the soed. Just so, monks, in a man of 
perverted view, all deeds whatsoever . . . conduce to Ill. 
What is the cause of that ? Monks, it is perverted view. 

Monks, in a man of right view all deeds whatsoever of body 
done according to that view, all deeds whatsoever of speech 
. . . thought ... all intentions, aspirations and resolves, all 

1 Cftana. 

1 Nimba is (aoc. to Pill Diot.J AuxUratJua Jrulico, a tree of hard wood 
and bitter loaf. For the figure ue A. y, 212. 

1 Ko#Uaki. A sort of oreeper. 

4 Tittaba-lobu, Bitter pumpkin. 
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activities whatsoever, all such things conduce to the pleasant, 
the dear and delightful, the profitable, in short, to happiness. 
What is the cause of that 1 Monks, it is his happy 1 viow. 

Suppose, monks, a seed of sugar-cane or paddy or grape 2 
bo planted in moist soil. Whatsoever essence it derives from 
earth or water, all that conduces to ite sweetness, pleasantness 
and delicious flavour. What is the cause of that! The 
happy nature of the seed. Just so, monks, in a man of right 
view all deeds whatsoever . . . conduce to happiness. What 
is the cause of that 1 It is his happy view.’ 

ClIAPTJtR XVIII 

§§ 1-17. Makkhali. 

• Monks, one person born into the world is born to the loss 
of many folk, to the discomfort of many folk, to the loss, 
discomfort and sorrow of devas and mankind. What person ? 
One who has pervertod view. He of distorted view leads 
many folk astray from righteousness and plants them in 
unrighteousness. This is the one. 

Monks, one person born into the world is born for tho profit 
of many folk, for the happiness of many folk, for the profit, 
comfort and happiness of devas and mankind. What person 1 
One who has right view. He of correct view leads many 
folk from unrighteousness and plants them in righteousness. 
ThiB is the one. 

Monks, I know not of any other single thing so greatly to 
be blamed as pervertod view. Perverted views, monks, at 
their worst* are greatly to bo blamed. 

Monks, I know not of any other single person fraught with 
such loss to many folk, such discomfort to many folk, with 
such loss, discomfort and sorrow to devas and mankind, as 
Makkhali, 4 that infatuated man. 

' BhaddaU (text bkaditU) u opposed to pdpa Is * lucky.’ 

« MuJtUkS. * ttiruiwdai. 

* Makkhali Goaila (of the cow-pen). One of the six well-known 
•heretics.’ Cf. Dialog, i. 71; K.8. i, 90j ill, 01 ». He was n*r<« rddia. 

nou-oeusatUmut. 
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Just as, monk*, at a river-mouth one seta a fish-trap, 1 * * to 
the discomfort, suffering, distress and destruction of many 
fish: even *0 Makkhali, that infatuated man, was born into 
the world, methink*, to be a man-trap, for the discomfort, 
suffering, distress and destruction of many beings. 

Monks, both he who urges adherence* to a doctrine and 
discipline that are wrongly expounded, and he whom he thus 
urges, and he who, thus urged, walks accordantly therein,— 
all alike beget much demerit. What is the cause of that ? 
It is the wrong exposition of doctrine. 

Monks, both he who urges adherence to a doctrine and 
discipline rightly expounded, and he whom he thus urges, 
and he who, thus urged, walks accordantly therein,—all alike 
beget much merit. What is the cause of that 1 It is the 
right exposition of doctrine. 

Monks, when doctrine and discipline are wrongly expounded, 
the measure* of a gift is to be known by the giver, not by the 
receiver. 4 What is the cause of that 1 Tho wrong exposition 
of doctrine. 

Monks, when doctrine and discipline are rightly expounded, 
tho measure of a gift is to be known by the receiver, not by 
tho giver. 

Monks, when doctrine and discipline are wrongly expounded, 
he who strive* energetically lives a miserable life.* Why so I 
Because of wrong exposition of doctrine. 

Monks, when doctrine and discipline are rightly expounded, 
it is the sluggard who lives a miserable life. Why ao 1 Be¬ 
cause of the right exposition of doctrine. 

Monks, when doctrine and discipline are wrongly expounded 


1 KMpay=i*minay. Corny. It was probably a sort of wicker eol-pot. 

* Samddaptti. 

* MaUd=fotnAr}a. 

4 Aeo. to Cony, in perverted systems of teaching the giver should 
know bow much he has to give. But in this true Dhanuna tho alms¬ 
man mast be oantented if be geU little, and if he gets in exoese he must 
use only what Is necessary. CJ. K.S. If, 1S5. 

' This refers to the self-torture of Kaltta-yogit, such as Golems 
himseU underwent in the early days. 
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it is the sluggard who live* happily. Why so ? Because of 
the wrong exposition of doctrine. 

Monks, when doctrine and discipline are rightly expounded, 
he who strives energetically lives happily. Why sol Be¬ 
cause of the right exposition of doctrine. 

Monks, just as even a trifling bit of dung has an ill smell, 
so likewise do I not favour becoming even for a trifling time, 
not even for the lasting of a finger-snap. 

Just as even a more drop of urine ... of spittle ... of 
pus ... of blood has an ill smell, so do I not favour becoming 
even for a trifling time, not even for the lasting of a finger- 
snap.’ 


Chaitxb XIX (a) 

$§ 1 , 2 . Trifling. 

* Even as, monks, in thiB Rose-apple Land 1 trifling in number 
are the pleasant parks, the pleasant groves, the pleasant 
grounds and lakes, while more numerous are the steep precip¬ 
itous places, unfordable rivers, dense thickets of stakes and 
thorns, and inaccessible mountains,—just so few in number 
are those beings that are born on land: more numerous are 
the beingB that arc born in water. 

Just so few in number arc the beingB that are reborn among 
men: more numerous are the beings that are born among 
others than men. 2 

Just so few in number are those beings that are reborn in 
the middle districts: more numerous are those reborn in the 
outlying districts, among the undiscerning barbarians.* 

Just so few in number are those beings that are wise, quick¬ 
witted, 4 not deaf or dumb, competent to judge the meaning 
of what is spoken well or ill: more numerous are those beings 


* Jamtnuliya. One of the four 1 great islands,' of which the southern- 
moat includes India. 

* Corny. * in the four ways of woe.’ 

* “The non-Ariyans, such as Tamils, eto.’ Corny. Cf. 8. v, 406 
[K.8. r, 391 «.); DA, i, 177. 

* AjafJ. 
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that are foolish, slow-witted, deaf or dumb, 1 incompetent to 
judge the meaning of what is spoken well or ill. 

Just eo few in number are those beings that are possessed 
of the Ariyan eye* of wisdom: more numerous arc those sunk* 
in ignorance and bewilderment. 

Just eo few in number are those beings that get the chance 
of seeing a Tathagata: more numerous are they that do not. 

Just so few in number are those beings that welcome, when 
they hear it, the Dhamma-Discipline set forth by a Tathagata: 
more numerous are they that do not. 

Just so few in number are those beings that, on hearing 
Dhamma, learn it by heart: more numerous are they that 
do not. 

Just so few in number are those beings that examine tho 
meaning of the doctrine* they havo learned by heart . . . 
that, understanding the meaning and understanding the 
doctrine, live in accordance therewith* . . . that are stirred 
by stirring topics 4 . . . that, being stirred, strive systematic¬ 
ally . . . that, making resolution their object, win concen¬ 
tration, win one-pointednesa of mind . . . that gain the beat 
of food and condiment*: more numerous are they that do not, 
but just exist on gathered scraps and food oollected in a 
bowl. 

Just so few in number arc those beings that are winners 
of the essence of the meaning, the essence of Dhamma, the 
essence of release:* moro numerous are those that do not. 

Wherefore I say unto you, monks, thus must ye train your¬ 
selves: We will become winners of the essence of tho meaning, 
of the essence of Dhamma, of the essence of release. That is 
how ye must train yoursclvc*.’ 

* Ik-mifi Corny, however takes this word to mean * with saliva 
trickling from the mouth,’ as at JA. iii, 347 (efa mtikkato ita galati). 

* The path, with insight. Corny. 

* Anuhma-pafipadas pittnti. Corny. 

* Sayvtjanlytju fkdaeru. 

* Tho four fruits of rrchiseeliip; tho four paths; the deathless 
Nibbflns. Corny. 
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‘Just as, monks, iu this Rose-uppic Land trifling in number 
aro the pleasant parka, the pleasant groves, the pleasant 
grounds and lakes, while inoro numerous are the steep, precip¬ 
itous places, unfordakle rivers, dense thickets of stakes and 
thorns, uud inaccessible mountains,—just so few in number 
are thoee beings who, deceasing us men, arc reborn among 
men. More numerous arc those being* who, deceasing as 
men, are reborn in Purgatory, who are reborn in the 
wombs of animals, who are reborn in the Realm of 
Ghost*. 1 

Just so few in number are those beings who, deceasing as 
men, are reborn among the devas . . . who, deceasing as 
devas, are reborn among the devas . . . who, deceasing as 
devas, are reborn among men: more numerous are those 
beings who, deceasing as devas, are reborn in Purgatory . . , 
Just so few are those beings who, deceasing from Purgatory, 
are reborn among men: more numerous are they who, de¬ 
ceasing from Purgatory, arc reborn in Purgatory . . . 

Just so few are they who, deceasing from Purgatory, are 
reborn among the devas: more numerous are they who, de¬ 
ceasing from Purgatory, are reborn in Purgatory . . . 

Just so few ore they who, deceasing from the wombs of 
animals, are reborn among men; more numerous arc they who, 
deceasing from the womb of animals, are reborn in Pur¬ 
gatory . . . 

Just so few are they who, deceasing from the womb* of 
animals, are reborn among the devas: more numerous are 
they who . . . are reborn in Purgatory . . . 

Just so few are those beings who, deceasing from the Realm 
of Ghosts, are reborn among men: more numerous are they 
. . . who are reborn in Purgatory . . . 

Just so few in number, monks, are those beings who, do¬ 
ceasing from the Realm of Ghosts, are reborn among the devas: 


* a;. S. v, *66; KjS. t, 3D1; UaJdK. PtycA. 131. 
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more numerous arc those beings who, deceasing from the Realm 
of Ghosts, are rcboru in the wombs of animals, are reborn in 
the Realm of Ghosts.’ 1 


Chapter XX 
§§ 1-10*2. On Muring (a). 

* Of a truth , 2 monks, these are to bo reckoned among gains 
Forest-dwelling, living on alms, wearing rag-robes, wearing 
three robe* only, talking of Dhamma, mastery of the Discipline, 
wide knowledge, the rank of an elder,* the blessing of true 
deportment, the blessing of a following , 4 the blessing of a large 
following,as a man of good family,** fair complexion, pleasant 
speech, to be content with little, and freedom from sickness. 

Monks, if even for the lasting of a finger-snap a monk should 
practise the lirst musing, such an one may be called a monk. 
Not empty of result is his musing;* he abides doing the Master’s 
bidding; lie is one who takes advice, and ho cat* the country’s 
alms-food to some purpose. Whut could 1 not say of one who 
makes much of the first musing ? 

Monks, if uveu for the lasting of a finger-snap a monk should 
practise the second . . , third . . . fourth musing . . . good¬ 
will which is the heart's release . . . compassion which is the 
heart’s rt-lesse . . . selfless love* which is the heart’s release 

1 It ia Uiffloult to think the Buddha respoaaible for nil then* 'com¬ 
binations and permutations.’ 

* A'IdAa $ (generally ailtUul)—rl-aijaddJiiiiacai\ai=:addlui idar/ IdUhinop 
elnijto, rta lubhdnoij. Corny. 

1 Ti4rar*yjwp. G. following Corny, {eiru-paUajilottiya lAdiara- 
ppnUa-bAAtn] token it n» * seniority.' 

* Corny. Ukce it aa «uc*-jwn't*iro (a fino following). 

* Kalai>uUi=:hiUl.pnUo tMrt>. Corny. Pali Diet, quotes Nid. i, 80. 
when- tills la reckoned cme of the ton qualifications of peraonal su¬ 
periority. 

* ,: J- 1 •* li. 10) ariUa jjkJUw. I have abandoned the word 
* t rums-.' 

■ Time three aspects of melM, korvnii, mudittj factive, preventive and 
disinterested love), with the fourth quality, are meditated on in the 
ftmAma-tVAdnu (bwt way of life) and break up the hardness of the heart. 
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. . . equanimity which is the heart’s release,—such may be 
called a monk ... (as above). 

... If he dwell in body contemplating body, 1 ardent, 
mindful, composed, restraining the dejection in the world 
which arises from coveting ... if be dwell in feelings con¬ 
templating feelings ... in mind contemplating mind . . . 
in mind-states contemplating mind-stotes . . . restraining the 
dejection’ in the world that arises from coveting . . . 

... If he generates desire, 2 makes an effort, begins to 
strive, applies and strains his mind to prevent the arising 
of evil, unprofitable state* not yot arisen ... If, aa to evil, 
unprofitable states that have arisen, he generates desire, 
makes an effort ... to destroy them . . . 

... If, as to profitable states not yet arisen, ho generates 
desire, makes an effort ... for their arising . . . 

... If, as to profitable states that have arisen, he generates 
deaire, makes an effort, begins to strive, applies and strains 
his mind for their continuance, for their ordering, for their 
betterment, increase, oulturo and fulfilment . . . 

... If he cultivate the basis of psychic power 2 of which 
the features arc desire, together with tho co-factors of con¬ 
centration and struggle . . . 

... If ho cultivate the basis of psychic power of whioh 
the features are energy, together with tbe co-factors of con¬ 
centration and struggle . . . 

... If he cultivate the basis of psychic power of which 
the features are thought, together with the co-factors of con¬ 
centration and struggle . . . 

... If he cultivate the basis of psychic power of which 
the features are investigation, together with the co-factors 
of concentration and struggle . . . 

... If he cultivate the faculties of faith 4 . . . energy 
. . . mindfulness . . . concentration . . . insight, and the 
powers (of the tame name) , , . 

1 Tbe following processes ere dceoribed in tbe Way-section, 8. v, iff. 

* The Four Beet Effort* (padhind). 

‘ The Bases of Psychic Power (iUdhipidS). CJ. 8. r, 263^. 

* On these Faculties and tho Powers soo 8. v, 11W ff. 
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... U he cultivate the limb of wisdom that is mindfulness 1 

. . investigation of Dhamma . . . energy . . . seat . . , 
tranquillity . . . concentration . . . the limb of wisdom that 
is equanimity ... 

... If he cultivate right view* . . . right aim . . . right 
speech . . . right action . . . right living . . . right effort 
. . . right mindfulness . . . right concentration . . . 

... If,* (to attain the form-world, he cultivates the path 
thereto and) conscious* of material quality in his own person, 
he sees objects external to himself to be limited and fair or 
foul, and, having mastered them with the thought: I know: 
I see, is thus conscious (of knowing and seeing, and so enters 
the musings) . . . 

... If, oonscious of material quality in his own person, 
he sees objects external to himself to be boundless* and fair 
or foul, and, having mastered them with the thought: I know: 
I see, is thus conscious (of knowing and seeing, and so enters 
the musings) . . . 

... If, unconscious of mntorial quality in his own person, 
he sees objects external to himself to be limited and fair or 
foul, and, having mastered them with the thought: I know: 
I see, it thus conscious (of knowing and seeing, and so enters 
the musings) . . . 

... If, unconscious of material quality in his own person, 
he secs objects external to himself to be boundless and fair or 

1 For thee* Seven Limb* of Wisdom seo 8. v, 63 ff. (ffojyAoapd). 

• For the Eightfold Way iee 8. r, 1 ff. The editors of Uiis sutU 
Mem to have been determined to insert all that has been said on the 
sub)eot. 

1 This sootioo is to be found at Dhammatai%gani, § 223; Pfi. ii, 38 ff., 
for the former of whioh see Mrs. KUys Davids's Iran*, in liuddk. PrycA. 
A’tficr, i>. 01 ff., and ite Commentary [AUAm&firti, 188) trans. in Azyxwi- 
lor, 202 ff. Tboy are the Eight Stations of Mastery (/tfcAihMy(Ua»a= 
abAibAu ■ Ayatana, ns hero in our text). They ere referred to at A'-5. iv, 
46, where six are mentioned. To eluoidate the difhoultics of the com¬ 
pressed sentence* 1 hsvo translated and bracketed the parts omitted. 

• In our (ext end Corny, the first two sections have niposaniii,whereas 
the other works quoted hsvo arOpatat^Ai in all eight aoetiuna. 

• [>k»., j 225. 
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foul, and, having mastered them with the thought: I know: 

I sec, is thus conscious (of knowing and seeing, and so enters 
the muaings) . . . 

... If, unconscious of material quality in his own person, 
he sees objects external to himself to be blue-green, 1 blue- 
green in oolour, blue-green to look at (as a whole), blue-green 
as a shimmering (mass), and, having mastered them with 
the thought . . . 

... If, unconscious of material quality in his own person, 
he sees objects external to himself (repealing the above) to be 
yellow . . . red . . . white . . . and, having mastered them 
with the thought: I know: I see, is thus conscious (of knowing 
and seeing, and so enters the muaings) . . . 

... If, (that ho may attain to the form-world, he cultivates 
the path thereto and) having material qualities, he beholds 
material forms* . . . (and so abides in the first musing) . . . 

... If, unconscious of material quality in his own person, 
he see* objects external to himself (or »'n previous eectums) . . . 

. . . If . . . with the thought: IIow fair! 3 he gains re¬ 
lease . . . 

. . . If . . . passing utterly beyond' 4 consciousness of 
material qualities, by the destruction of consciousness of re¬ 
action, by disregarding consciousness of diversity, thinking: 
Infinite is space, he attains and abides in the sphere of infinite 
space . . . 

, . . If . . . passing utterly beyond the sphere of infinite 
space, thinking: Infinite is consciousness, ho attains and abides 
in the sphere of infinite consciousness . . . 

. . . If . . . passing utterly beyond the sphere of infinite 
consciousness, thinking: Thorois nothing at nil, he attains and 
abides in the sphere of notningneas . . . 

1 NUa. Cf. ifanualof n i/yrfk, 0 n. 7; Huddt. Psych. Elk. 02 *.(where 
Mm. Uhys David* ha* * blue-black '). Hut iti* Kipling’* ’ nameloM blue,’ 
now blue, now green, M water, a paddy-field, etc- Cf. Expot. 1, 264. 

* Thi* Motion deal* with the Deliverance*. Mpi rupdai pauati. 
Buddh. Ptyck. 64; cf. Pfs. ii. 39; X*I. 1»1; Expo*. 2M. 

» Subhan li adhimuUo. ‘ By tbo culture of nwIM ’ (AtJ.). 

* Cf. S. V, 318: K.S. v. 282. 
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. . . II . . . parsing utterly beyond the sphere of nothing¬ 
ness, thinking: There is neither consciousness nor unconscious¬ 
ness, he sttains and abides in the sphere where consciousness 
and uncoosctousueas are not . . . 

. . . If , . . passing utterly beyond the sphere of neither- 
oonsciousneas-nor-uDconsciousncss, he attains and abides in 
the sphere where both consciousness and sensation cease . . . 

(§ 63) . . . If he practise the earth-device ... the water- 
device ... the fire- . . . air- . . . blue-green- . . . yellow- 
. . . red- . . . white- . . . space- ... the intellection-de¬ 
vice 1 . .. 

(j 73) ... If he practise consciousness of the foul . . . 
death . . . repulsiveness of food . . . non-delight in all the 
world ... of impermanence ... of the Ill in impermanence 
... of the non-cxistenoe of the self in impermanence . . . 
of abandoning . . . revulsion ... of ending ... of imper¬ 
manence . . . the not-self ... of death ... of repulsive- 
ness in food . . . non-delight in all the world ... of the 
skeleton* ... the worm-eaten corpse ... the discoloured 
corpse ... the dismembered corpae ... of the bloated 
corpse* . . . 

($93) ... If he practise recollection of the Buddha . . . 
Dhamma ... the Order . . . morality . . . self-surrender 
... the devaa . . . in-breathing and out-breathing . . . 
death . . . recollection of the body and tranquillity . . . 

($ 103) ... If he practise the faouhy of faith together with 
the first musing . . . the faculty of energy . . . mindfulness 
. . . concentration . . . insight ... the power of faith . . . 
energy . .. mindfulness . .. concentration and of insight. .. 

($ 113) ... If he practise (lie above) in connexion with 
the second musing : . . in connexion with the third and fourth 
musings ... in connexion with goodwill . . . compassion 
. . . selfless love . . . equanimity . . . 


» I'iMdiM- Katina. but</. FJf. 176. 

• Cf. 3. r. 120 (*.$. t, 110). 

• Tim ‘ foul things * (onM) are generally ten in number. Cf. 
llwUX. Ptyck. BIX. 00. 
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(| 183) ... If ho practise the faculty of faith . . . energy 
(nod the rent) . . . and the power of insight . . . 

One who (docs all these things but for the lusting of a finger- 
snap) is to be called a monk. He is one whose musing is not 
fruitless. He abides doing the Master's bidding. He bikes 
advice and eata the country’s alms-food to some purpose. 
What could I not say of those who make much of (all) these 
things ?’ 


Chapter XXI 
§§ 1-70. On Mining* (6). 

‘ Even as one, monks, who embraces with his mind's eye* 
the mighty ocean includes therewith all the rivulets whatso¬ 
ever that run into the ocean; just so, monks, by whomsoever 
mindfulness relating to body is practised, made much of and 
plunged into,—in him exist, all good state* whatsoever that 
have part in wisdom.* 

MonkA, one thing, if practised and made much of, conduces 
to great thrill, great profit, great security after the toil, 4 
to mindfulness and self-possession, to the. winning of knowledge 
and insight, to pleasant living in this very life, to the realiza¬ 
tion of the fruit of releaso by knowledge. What iA that one 
thing ? It is mindfulness centred on body. Monks, this one 
thing, if practised . . . conduces to [the above and) release 
by knowledge. 

Monks, if one thing bo practised and made much of. body 
is calmed, mind is calmed, discursive thought comes to rest.: 
nay, all good states that have part in wisdom reach fulness 


1 In MSS. and Corny, this forms part of Chap. XX. 

» CetaM phuto (from pharati), Lit. ‘ U pervaded by mind,' olairvoyantly 
aoo. to Corny. 

* Cf. A. Ill, 334. There aroaix—via., Conaeiouaneaaof impermanence, 
of the 111 tborein, of tbo non-aelf in ID, of abandoning, revulaian, cessa¬ 
tion. CJ. Buddh. P*t/c A. Etii. 338 n. ( VijJibKiffiyi ia like poiMiyd 
with boeftt-). 

• Yoyakktma. CJ. K.8. ii, 132: iv, SI. Corny. calU it 1 the frulta of 
the life of a reoluae.' 
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of culture. What one thing ? It is mindfulness centred on 
body. Monks, if this one thing be cultivated . . . 

Monks, if one thing be practised ... ill states not arisen 
arise not, and ill states already arisen are abandoned . . . 

. . . Good states not yet arisen arise, and good state* 
already arisen are likely to reach more-becoming and fulfil¬ 
ment . . . 

. . . Ignorance is abandoned, knowledge arises, the conceit 
of " I is abandoned, the lurking tendencies* come to be rooted 
up, the fetters arc abandoned. 

($ 22) One thing . . . conduces to the opening up of in¬ 
sight, to utter passing away without attachment. 

Monks, if one thing be practised . . . there is penetration 
of divers elements, there is discriminating knowledge* of 
countless elements . . . 

Monks, one thing, if practised and made much of, conduces 
to the realization of the fruits of stream-winning, of oncc- 
rcturning, of non-returning, of arahantship. What is that 
one thing 1 It is mindfulness centred on body . . . 

(§31) Monks, one thing, if practised and made much of, 
conduces to winning 4 insight, to the growth of insight, to the 
full growth of insight: to comprehensive insight, to insight 
that is great, far-spread, abundant, profound, unparalleled,* 
subtle:* of abounding insight, swift, buoyant, 7 bright, instant, 
sharp and fastidious insight. What is that one thing 1 It 
is mindfulness centred on body . . . 

(§ 47) Monks, they partake not* of the Deathless who par¬ 
take not of mindfulness centred on body. They who partake 

1 Atmi-mSmi. 

• daeajyi. Of varying number, but in A. ir, seven (an Cony, here 
notes). Cf. KM. iv, ». 

• Pafioam 

• These qualities are applied in full to Sin putts, KM. i. 87, 88 
Cf. Pft. U, Ifl&ff.i KM. v, 301. 

• -tsSmanto. B. MSS. bare amnpatta. Corny, does not notice it, 
but Pfo. ii, 139 baa osoimantu (T for appamaUa ■ MSS. aoamaUa). 

• Bhiri, cf. K.S. iv. 121. 

7 Laku. 

• Amatay partlkuAjunli. Cf. PU. of Com,. 107. 
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of mindfulness controd on body do indeed partake of the 
Deathless. The Deathless is not shared by thoec who share 
not mindfulness centred on body. 

Monks, the Deathless wanes in those who partake not of 
mindfulness. . . . The Deathless waxes in those who par¬ 
take thereof. 

The Deathless is established in thoec in whom mindful¬ 
ness . . . 

Monks, they have neglected the Deathless who have neg¬ 
lected mindfulness centred on body: not so in those who have 
not neglected mindfulness . . . 

(§ 57) Monks, the Deathless has been abandoned . . . not 
pursued . . . not cultivated . . . not made much of . . . 
not comprehended . . . not thoroughly understood . . . not 
realised . . . 

Monks, the Deathless has been realized by those who have 
realised mindfulness centred on body.’ 


Here ends the Thousand-mdta of the Section of Ones. 




PART II 

THE BOOK OF THE TWOS 

Chapter I 
§§ 1-10. PimialntienU . 1 

(§ 1) Thus have I heard: Once the Exulted One was staying 
near SAvatthl at Jcta Grove, in Anathapiudikn’s Park. Then 
the Exalted One addressed the monks, saying: ‘ Monks.’ 

'Lord,’ replied those monks to the Exalted One. The 
Exalted One said this: 

• Monks, there are these two faults* What two 1 That 
which has its result in this very life, and that which has its 
result in some future life. 

Now, monks, what is a fault that has its result in this very 

life! 

In this connexion, monks, one secs rulers seize a robber, a 
miscreant, and subjecting him to divers forms of punishment .* 
flogging him with whips, with canes, with cudgels: 4 cutting 
off his hand, his foot, hand and foot, his car, noao, car and 
no®o: torturing him with the “ gruel-pot,’’ 1 with the “ chank- 
shave,"* torturing him with “ Rahu’s month,”* with the “ fire- 


1 KamnakAntui- 

• Vajjini, <M. st Pft. U 122. 

» Those punislimeats may bo read in full st M. I, *7 (F*riktr D*a- 
levuej i. 61; A. ii. 122; Mil. PoXJL trsiu. i. 270). 

• AMka-daMat* (short sticks). Ace. to Corny. ' dubs; or. to i»o- 
duoe mow oflectivo blows, s stick ol four bands (T a cubit) is split in 
two by (T) crosa-piecoa.' It is evidently a birch-rod. 

‘ Bilon^a-lkaUhif}. Acc. to Corny, they took o0 tho top of the skull 
and, taking a red-hot iron ball with pincers, dropped it in so that tbo 
brains boiled over. 

• .Sanlla-muiufibrf;. ‘ Sand papering' the scalp with gravel till it 
was as smooth as a sea-shell. 

> /MAa-mu lAay. Kibu. the Asora, was supposed to swsllow the 
moon and oauso iU eclipse. They opened the culprit's mouth with 
a skewer and inserted oil and a wiok and lit it. 
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garland,” 1 with tjio “ flaming hand,” 1 with the " hay-twist,” 1 
the "bark-drcaa,” 1 “ the antelope"with "flesh-hooking,”' 
with tho " disc-slice, ,>J with the “ pickling procc**,”* with 
“ circling the pin,”* with the " straw mattress.” 1 * 

Then they spray him with boiling oil, give him a* food to 
dogs, spit him alive on a stake or chop his head ofl. 

The observer (of all this) thinks thus: If I were to do such 
deeds as those for which the rulers seize a robber, a miscreant, 
and so treat him'. . . they would surely treat me in like 
manner. 

Thus scared at the thought of a fault (which has its result) 
in this very life, he goes not about plundering others’ property. 

ThiB, monks, is called “ a fault with immediate retribution.” 

And what is a fault with future retribution I 

In this connexion someone may thus reflect: Evil in tho 
future life is the fruit of bodily offence. Evil is the fruit of 
offence by word, by thought, in tho future life. If I offend 
in deed, in word, in thought, should not I, when body breaks 
up, after death be reborn in the Waste, the Way of Woe, the 
Downfall, in Purgatory ? 

* The body wo* smeared with oil and set alight. 

* Hatthn-pa jjotitap. Tho hand was mode into a torch with oil-rags 
and sot alight. 

* Rtaka-mUibiy. Tho akin waa flayed from tho neck downwards, 
twisted below the ankles into a hand by which ho was hung up. 

« Oraka vAtiiaij. Tho skin was out into strip* and tiod up into a sort 
of garment. 

* Ene’jyaktiy. Tho vlotim was trussed up and Spitted to tho ground 
with an iron pin and roasted alive. 

* BaUia maptihirj. He was flayed with doublo fish-hooks. 

» Kak&panakav. Little discs of flesh of the size of a copper coin 
were cat off him. 

* KhAripaUiceXitatj. The body was beaten ell over with cudgels, 
and thn wounds robbed with caustic solution by combs. It is not 
clear what apatacdiika means. I suggest Uim-Apa-tac^xia (’ eaustio. 
water-planing *)• 

* PaligSa-parioattikay. Tho body was pinned to tho ground through 
the eare and twirled round by the feet. 

»• PalAla.pithahn). The body was beaten till every bone was broken 
and it became as limp as a mattress. 
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Thus scared at the thought of a fault to be atoned for in a 
futuro life, he abandon* immorality in deeda of body and 
practise* morality in deed, of body: abandons immorality 
in the practioc of speech and thought, and cultivate* morality 
therein and conducts himself 1 with utter purity. 

This, monk*, is called “ o fault with future retribution.’' 
Theae are the two faults. Wherefore, monks, I say unto you: 
Thus must ye train yourselves:—“We will fear faults with 
immediate, we will fear fault* with future retribution. We 
will shun* faults, we will see danger in faults." Of one who 
does so. monks, it may be expected that he will be released 
from all faults. 

Monks, those two struggle* are hard to undergo in the 
world. What two ? 

The struggle of householders who live at homo to provide 
clothing, food, lodging, medicines for the sick, and provision 
of necessaries: and the struggle of those, who have gone forth 
from home to the homeless, to renounce all substrati* of re¬ 
birth. These arc the two struggles . . . 

Of those two, monks, the lAttcr is the more important. 
Wherefore I say unto you: Thu* must ye train yourselves:— 
“We will undertake the struggle to renounce all sub¬ 
strates of rebirth.’’ That is how ye must train yourselves, 
monks. 

Monks, there are these two things that scar* (the conscience). 
What two ? 

Herein a certain one has done an immoral act. of body: 
he has done immoral acts in speech and thought, has omitted 
moral acts in speech and thought. He is seared (with re¬ 
morse) at the thought: I have done wrong in lxnly, speech 
and thought. I have left undone the good deod in body, 
speech and thought. And he burns at the thought of it. 
The*e, monks, arc the two things that sear (the conscience). 


1 AUdnay panhanti. 

* Koj/a-Mlrun© (=6Ai*-wJhS- Corny.). 

» Tapaniyd. It. 24 . 23 . Cf. B<uUkum, 202 ; Expot. li. 408; Vi A. 
209; Dky. r. 17. 
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Monks, there are these two things that sear not (the con* 
science). What two ? 

Herein a certain one has done moral acts of body, speech 
and thought: has left undone inunoral acts ... His con¬ 
science is not scared when he thinks: I have done moral 
deeds ... It is not seared when he thinks: I have left 
undone immoral deeds of body, speech and thought. These 
are the two things that sear not (the conscience). 

Two things, monks, I have realised: To be discontented in 
good states and not to shrink back from the struggle. 1 With¬ 
out shrinking back, monks, I struggle on thus: ‘‘Gladly* 
would I have my skin and sinews and bones wither and my 
body’s flesh and blood dry up, if only I may hold out until 
I win what may be won by human strength, by human energy, 
by human striving.” By my earnest endeavour, monks, I 
won enlightenment, I won the unrivalled freedom from tho 
bond.* 

And ye too, monks,—do not ye decline the contest, but 
struggle on, saying to yourselves: “ Gladly would I have my 
skin and sinews and bones wither and my body’s flesh and blood 
dry up, if only I may hold out until I win what may be won 
by human strength, by human energy, by human striving"; 
then ye too, monks, in no long time shall win that goal for 
which the clansmen rightly leave home for the homeless life, 
even that unrivalled goal of righteous living, realising it for 
yourselves even in this very life; and having reached it ye 
shall abide therein. 

Wherefore I say unto you, moults: Thus must ye train 
yourselves: " Wo will not decline the contest, but will struggle 


» For this formula (J. M. i, 481; K.3. ii, 24; Comptnd. 170. At 
Ptycb. Kikic-t, 258, ‘ The phraao " And the not shrinking beck 
in tho struggle " mean* tbo thorough and pereororing and unreeling 
performance, tho abaence ol .tagnalion, tho unfaltering volition, the 
..nflinfihlm; endurance, tho aaaiduoua purault, exereiao and repetition 
which attend the cultivation of good ■UWe.' 

* A'dmotf (uaed adverbially)=iiixni<!r. 

* Yofi-kKcnui. 
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on, with this thought: Lot skin And ainews and bones wither 
. . . That is how ye must train yourselves, monk! 

(j 6) Monks, there are these two things. What two ? 

Looking with satisfaction 1 on things which arc as fetters 
that bind (to rebirth), and looking with disgust thereon. 

Monks, he who dwells looking with satisfaction on things 
that bind like fetters abandons not lust, abandons not hatred, 
abandons not illusion. Ue who abandons not these is not 
released from rebirth, from old age and decay, from death, 
sorrow and grief, from woe, lamentation and despair. He is 
not releasod from Ill, I declare.* 

But, monks, ho who dwells looking with disgust on things 
which are as fetters that bind, abandons lust, hatred and de¬ 
lusion. Abandoning these ho is released from old age and 
decay ... he is released from III, I deolare. These, monks, 
are the two things. 

Monks, these two states are dark.* What two ? 

Shamelessness and recklessness. These ore the two states 
that are dark. 

Monks, there are two states that are bright. What two t 

Sense of shame and fear of shame. Them: two states are 
bright. 

Monks, these two bright states protect the world. What 
two ? 

Sense of shame 1 and fear of blame. Monks, if these two 
states did not protect the world, then there would be seen* 
no mother or mother's sister, no uncle's wife nor teacher’s 
wife, nor wife of honourable men; but the world would oomc 
to confusion,—promiscuity such as exists among goats and 
sheep, fowls and swine, dogs and jackals. But, monks, since 
these two bright states do protect the world, therefore there 
arc seen mothers . . . and the rest. 


* A nupiuHA=~pastana-bkdTQ. Corny. 

* Cf. KJB. ill, 142. etc. 

» For barM and »u JcU tj. M. 1. 389; It, 30 ; Dip. w. 87; Mil 200; 
Ail 129, 389 (I fcjKM. ii. 408); Boddk. PiycA til A. 330. 

* //in ^couoratiouineaa. 

» .Vo paiidyUAa. 
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Monks, there are two periods of entering on residence 1 * * 
during the rainy season. What two ? The earlier and the 
later. These arc the two.’ 

Chapter II 
§§ 1-10. Disputes.* 

(§ 1) ‘ Monks, there are these two powers. What two ? 

The power of computation* and the power of cultivation. 4 

And what, monks, is the power of computation ? 

Herein a certain one thus reflects: Evil is the fruit of im¬ 
morality in body, both in this life and in the life to come. 
Evil is the fruit of immorality in speech ... in thought . . . 

Thus reflecting he abandons immorality of deed in body, 
speech and thought, and cultivates morality therein, and bo 
conducts himself in utter purity. This, monks, is called 
" the power of computation.” 

And what, monks, is the power of cultivation ? 

In this case the power of cultivation pertains to those under 
training.* By virtue of the power of training, monks, he 

1 Po*juJ/Ki»i'3ytl»?=r»ue*' upogamonilm. ‘ Krom the day after the 
full moon of A*J]li5 (Juno-July) for throe month* preceding the full 
moon of KnttikA (Oulol crNovcmUr) is the earlier throe months' 
residence: from a month uftiir tlvo full moon of Aaijlii for three months, 
ending niter the full moon of KattikJ.' Corny. — i.t., to begin either 
in the last month of the dry season ( VvA. 307) in India (but not in 
Ceylon), or the first month of the rains down to the end of the rains. 
For the practices followed by the monks in residence cj. SA. i, 201, 
205, oto. In Ceylon there are two rainy soasoos—vir., May, June, July, 
and October, November, December (tlie period* when the 8.W. and 
N.E. monsoons are blowing). 

* Adhiknrttrut-tuffya. 

> PafUankktna. CJ. Buddk. Ptytk. Etk. 354; Ootama thr Han, 170. 
Corny, paraphrases as poroutvWAomi. 

4 /iAa m« d=fv-iiAuno, uu/Jkona. Corny. I liavo generally trans. 
bkAvtii os ' cultivates.' It means ' making become.' 

* Here text reads trkktiPiim Bay. baby stMamAs: but Corny, tekkam 
Bay, and paraphr. * saltan no 5 (It., of all on the Way oxcept Arahants, 
who have passed the seven stages) aakkdnay Hdna-balam ttay': then 
continues, 'tekhatj hi to bhikkkave balay.' Thu* I read srl'Aam . . . 
baby (ef. A. ii, ICO); Buddk. Ptyek. Etk. 3XA n. 
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abandons lost, abandons hatred, abandons delusion. 80 doing, 
he does no ill deed, he pursues not wickedness. This, monks, 
is called “ the power of cultivation.” These arc the two 
powers. 

(| 2) (The above repealed to) . . . And what is the power 
of cultivation ? 

In this case a monk cultivates the limb of wisdom 1 that is 
mindfulness, that is based on detachment, based on pasaion- 
lessness, based on making to cease, which ends in self-sur¬ 
render. Likewise he cultivates the limb of wisdom that is 
Dhamma-investigation, that is baaed on . . . He cultivates 
the limb of wisdom that is energy . . . zest . . . tranquil¬ 
lity . . . concentration . . . tho limb of wisdom that is 
equanimity, that is so based. 

This, monks, is called “ the power of cultivation.” These 
are the two powers. 

($ 3) (§ 1 repealed to) .. . And what is the power of culti¬ 
vation ? 

Herein a monk, aloof from sensuality, aloof from ovil 
conditions, having 1 entered on the first musing which is ac¬ 
companied by thought directed and sustained, that is born 
of seclusion, zestful and easeful, abides therein. Then by 
the calming down of thought directed and sustained, entering 
on that inward calm, that one-pointedness of mind apart 
from thought directed and sustained, that is bom of mental 
calmness, zestful and easeful, which is the second musing, he 
abides therein. Then, by the fading out of zest he abides 
indifferent, mindful and composed, entering on the third 
musing, which the Ariyans describe in these terms: "He who 
is indifferent and mindful dwells happily," he abides therein. 
Then, by the abandoning of case, by the abandoning of dis- 
oomfort, by the destruction of the hsppinees and unhappiness 
he had before, having entered on that state which is neither 
pleasant nor painful, that utter purity of mindfulneas reached 
by indifferenoc, which is the fourth musing, he abides therein. 


1 CJ. a. r. 63 JJ. J KM. T, 61 JJ. 
* CJ. a. v. 318; KM. v, 281 JJ. 
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This, monks, is called "the power of cultivation.” These 
are the two powers. 

(§4) Monks, the Tathagata has two ways of teaching. 
What two ? The concise and the detailed. Three are the 
two ways of teaching. 

(§ 5) Monks, if in any dispute 1 tho offending monk and the 
reproving monk do not practise strict self-examination, 1 it 
may bo expected that it will conduoe to protracted, bitter, 
contentious strife, and the monks will be unable to live at case. 

But when in any dispute both the offending monk and the 
reproving monk do practise strict self-examination, it may be 
expected that it will not conduce ... to strife, and that the 
monks will be able to live at ease. 3 

And how do tho two parties practise Btrict self-examination t 

Herein the offending monk thus reflects: I ha vs fallen into 
some bodily offence. Now yonder monk saw some particular 4 
occasion of bodily offenoe into which I had fallen. Had I 
not so offended he could not have seen it. Since I so offended 
he saw it. Seeing it he was annoyed. Being annoyed thereat 
ho gavo utterance to his annoyance. Thus rebuked l ; him 
in his annoyance I also was annoyed and told others of my 
annoyanoc. So herein my fault overcame me,* as in the case 
of one who has to pay duty on his goods* 

1 Cf. Kin. if, 88, where four subjeota of dispute are referred to: quarrel, 
reproval, misconduct, duties (to be nettled as at text, p. 00 infra). 

• AttanA irc atlAnarf paccavtkUutnH s&fAviup. 

* Corny, instances the oases of students, oelebrsnts of festivals and 
those who meditate. Cf. infra, text 80. 

4 Ki&rid <uj dtajjj. 

4 Cf. S. it, 127, etc.: stay aecayo accagama. 

4 Sunjfca ifdyiiom bhanfanniQ. Corny, psraphr. thus: Just as 
ono liable to pay duties on goods he has bought and ‘ smuggled through 
the customs' is overwhelmed by his guilty act (does this ever happen I), 
and it is he who is the guilty one. not the Government, not tho Govern¬ 
ment officials ... Ho who smuggles goods through the Customs- 
House is seized, cart and all, and shown up to Government. It is not 
the fault of tho Customs-House nor of the authorities, nor of tho officers, 
hut of the smuggler himself. Of. Vin. iii, 4 tor Customs-Hoose. Thus 
the reprover is to blamo for his harsh words, the offender for getting 
angry and oomplaining to others. 


4 
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That is how the offending monk practise* strict self-ex¬ 
amination. 

And how, monks, does the reproving monk do likewise ? 

Herein the reproving monk thus reflects: This monk has 
fallen into some bodily offence. Indeed I saw this monk so 
falling into offence. Had he not done so I should not have 
seen him so doing. As he did so I saw him so doing. At the 
sight of this I was displeased thereat. Being displeased 1 
expressed my displeasure to this monk. Thus annoyed by 
my expression of annoyance this monk told others of his 
annoyance. 80 herein my fault overcame me, as in the case 
of one who has to pay duty on his goods. 

That is how the reproving monk practises strict self-ex¬ 
amination. 

Now if both the offending and reproving monk do not 
practise strict self-e x amination, it may be expected that it 
will conduce to protracted, bitter, contentious strife, and the 
monks will be unable to live at ease. But if on the contrary 
they do so practise strict self-examination, it may be expected 
that ... the opposite will happen.’ 

(( 6) Now a certain brahmin came to visit the Exalted One, 
and on ooming to him greeted him courteously, and after the 
exchange of greetings and oourteaies sat down at one aide. 
So seated he said this to the Exalted One: 

‘Pray, master Go'ama, what is the reason, what is the 
cause why some beings, when body breaks up, after death 
are reborn in the Waste, the Woeful Way, the Downfall, in 
Purgatory ?’ 

‘ Because of unrighteousness and walking crookedly, 
brahmin. That is why some beings are so reborn.' 

' But, master Gotama, what is the reason, what is the cause 
why some beings ... are reborn in the Heaven World V 

' Because of righteousness and walking straight, 1 brihmin. 
That is the reason.’ 

‘ Excellent, master Gotama 1 Excellent it is, master Go¬ 
tama I Even as one raises what is fallen or shows forth what 


1 .Vwui-cariya u opp. to ruoiM-ttriya. 
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is hidden, or points out the way to him that wanders astray, 
or holds up a light in the darkness so that they who have 
eyes may see objects,—even so in divers ways has Dhamma, 
been set forth by master Ootaraa. I myself go for refuge to 
Gotoma, the Exalted One, to Dhamma and the Order of 
monks. May the worthy Gotarna accept me as a follower 
from this day forth, so long as life lasts, as one who has so 
taken refuge.’ 

(5 7) Then the brahmin J&nussooi 1 came to visit the Ex¬ 
alted One . . . and aat down at one side. So seated he said 
this to the Exalted One: 

‘ master Gotarna, what is the reason, what is the 
cause why some beings here in this world ... are reborn 
in Purgatory V 

‘ Owing to commission and omission, 1 brahmin.’ 

‘ But pray, master Gotarna, why are they reborn ... in 
the Heaven World !’ 

* Owing to commission and omission, brahmin.’ 

' 1 do not understand the detailed meaning of what has 
been concisely stated by the worthy Gotarna, but not ex¬ 
plained in detail. Well for me if the worthy Gotarna would 
teach me doctrine in such a way that I might understand . . . 
his meaning in detail.’ 

* Then, brahmin, do you listen. Give careful attention 
and I will speak.' 

‘ Very good, sir,’ replied the brAhmin Janussooi to the 
Exalted One. The Exalted One said this: 

' Now in this connexion, brahmin, a certain one has com¬ 
mitted bodily immoral acts, and omitted bodily moral acts 
. . . and the same as regards speech and thought. Thus, 
brahmin, it is owing to commission and omission that beings 
... are reborn in Purgatory. 


* Cf. M. i, 16 and MA. 1. 100: fi-U. 76; KJ. ii, 52 a.; 8. v, 4; i*fn, 
text 158; A. iv, 54. ThU name was not given by hi* parent*, bet seems 
to have been that of the royal chaplain'* ofioe, given as a title by a 
rljah. Corny. 

1 KalaUa ca akaUald at. 
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Again, brahmin, a certain one has committed bodily moral 
acta, but omitted bodily inunoral acta . . . and the same aa 
regards speech and thought. That again it is owing to com¬ 
mission and omission that being* . . . arc reborn in the 
Heaven World.’ 

‘ Excellent, master Gotama . . (cw aftow). 

(5 8) Now the venerable Ananda came to visit the Exalted 
One ... as h* sat at one side the Exalted One said this to 
the venerable Ananda: 

* Ananda, I have expreesly declared that immorality in 
de«<d, word and thought is a thing not to be committed. 

' Since the Exalted One has thus expressly declared, what 
loss may one expect from the commission of such forbidden 
things t* 

‘Since I have so declared, Ananda, this lose may be ex¬ 
pected, to wit: 1 The self upbraids the self therefor.* On seeing 
it* the wise blame him. An ill report of him goes abroad. 
He dies with wits bowildcred. When body breaks up after 
death he is reborn in the Waste, the Way of Woe, in the 
Downfall, in Purgatory. Such, Ananda, is the loss to be 
expected from the commission of immorality in deed, word 
and thought which I have expressly declared should not be 
committed. 

But, Anands, I have expressly declared that morality in 
deed, word and thought is to be observed.’ 

* As to that, lord, what advantage may be looked for in 
doing what ought to be done V 

‘ As to that, Ananda, this advantage may be looked for, 
to wit: The self upbraids not the self therefor. On seeing it 
the wise commend him. A goodly report of him is spread 
abroad. He dies with his wits about him, and when body 


‘ CJ. D. H. 85- 

• CJ. Bwidk. PtycX. 20; KJB. ill, 103; iv, 24. 

* Anwicea (anvtijjafcanvjwttetOJ (t). Corny.: but ef. Anderaen, 
Pdli (Bon. i t. on DBp. v. 220 (ya« ea n*M yajarjJonXi anuvUta). where 
It mutt mem * on observation' and not a* in our Corny. 1 on entry.* 
At JA. i. 450 it l« explained a* jiailri, as at DkpA. CJ. in/ra on text 80. 
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breaks up after death he is reborn in the Happy Lot, in the 
Heaven World. As to my express declaration that morality 
in deed, word and thought must be observed, such is the 
advantage to be looked for in doing what ought to be done.’ 

(§ 9) * Monks, do ye abandon evil. It can be done. If it 
were impossible to abandon evil I would not bid you do so. 
But since it can bo done, therefore I say unto you, “ Abandon 
evil, monks.” 

If this abandoning of evil conduced to loss and sorrow, I 
would not say ” Abandon evil.” But since it conduce* to 
profit and happiness, therefore do I say unto you, “ Monks, 
do ye abandon evil.” 

Monks, do ye cultivate the good. It can be done. If it 
were impossible to cultivate the good I would not bid you do 
so. But since it can bo done, therefore I say unto you,'' Monks, 
do ye cultivate the good.” 

If this cultivation of the good conduced to loss and sorrow, 
I would not say, ” Do ye cultivate the good.” But sinoe it 
conduce* to profit and happiness, therefore do I say unto 
you, “ Monks, do yo cultivate the good.” 

(§ 10) Monks, these two things conduce to the confusion 
and disappearance of true Dhamma. What two I 

The wrong expression of the letter (of the text) 1 and wrong 
interpretation of the meaning of it. For if the letter be 
wrongly expressed, the interpretation of the meaning is also 
wrong. These two things conduce to , . . 

Monks, these two things conduoo to the establishment, the 
non-confusion, to the non-disappearance of true Dhamma. 
What two 1 

The right expression of the letter and right interpretation 
of the meaning. For if the letter bo rightly expressed, the 
interpretation of the meaning is also right. These two things 
conduce to the establishment ... of true Dhamma.’ 


* Cf. A. ii, 147 (where four muons ere stated); NtUi, 21. 
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Chapter III 
§§ 1-10. The fool 

(§ 1) * Monks, there are these two fool*. What two ? 

He who see* not his fault as auch, and he who doe* not pardon 
as ho should the fault confessed by another. These are the 
two fools. 

Monks, there are these two wise ones. What two I 

He who see* his own fault as such, and he who pardons 
as ho should the fault confessed by another. These are the 
two wise ones. 

(§ 2) Monks, these two misrepresent the Tathigata. 1 What 
two 1 

The wicked one who it full of malice and the believer by 
his wrong view. 

These are the two. 

($ 3) Monks, these two misrepresent the Tathagata. What 
two 1 

He who proclaims, as utterances of the Tathigata, what 
ho never said or uttered, and he who denies what was said or 
uttered by the Tathagata. These are the two. 

($ 4) Monks, these two do not misrepresent the Tathagata. 
What two t 

Ho who denies, a* utterances of the Tathigata, what he 
never said or utterod, and he who proclaims as utterances 
of the Tathagata what he did say and utter. These are 
the two. 

(§ 5) Monks, these two misrepresent the Tathagata. What 
two! 

He who proclaims as already explained a discourse which 
needs explanation: and he who proclaim* as needing explana¬ 
tion a discourse already explained. These are the two. 

(§ 6) Monks, these two do not misrepresent the Tathagata. 
(The reverte.) 


• CJ. Vi a. ii. 249. 
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(§ 7) Monks, for him who ia of overt deed*, 1 one of two 
destinies may be expected,—rebirth in Purgatory or in the 
womb of an animal. 

Monks, for him whoso deeds are open, one of two destinies 
may be expected rebirth,—as a deva or A human being.* 

Monks, for him who has perverted view, of two destinies 
one may be expected,—rebirth in Purgatory or in the womb 
of an animal. 

(§ 8) Monks, for him who has right view, one of two destinies 
may be expected,—rebirth as a deva or as a human being. 

Monks, there are two states awaiting* the immoral man,— 
Purgatory or the womb of an animal. 

Monks, there are two states awaiting the moral man,—the 
devas or humans. 

(§9) Monks, it is because I observe these two results 4 
therein that I am given to dwelling in lonely spots, in solitary 
lodging in the forest. What two? Observing my own 
pleasant way of living in this very life and feeling compassion 
for future generations. 1 These are the two results. 

(§ 10) Monks, these two conditions have part in knowledge.* 
What two ? 

Calm and introspection. If cultivated, what profit does 
calm attain ? The mind ia cultivated. What profit results 
from a cultivated mind ? All lust is abandoned. 

Monks, if introspection be cultivated, what profit does it 
attain ? Insight is cultivated. If insight be cultivated, what 
profit does it attain ? All ignorance is abandoned. A mind 


» Cf. vt. ii, 239. • Text ehould read drM ml «nonv«a ud. 

» Palitfate, lit. * reoepUcJn*.' Corny. Jvt (Vlndni duMilaj pafigyan- 
hamU. 

4 AtOviwu*. iaran.inx. Corny. Lit. ‘ dependence on moening, con¬ 
sequence.' 

» Cf.MA.93 (infra, p. 98, text). Corny. Uko« it to mean ‘ bisdUeiplca 
who oome alter.’ 

• Cf. text 43, bodJti-tMfiya. 
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defiled bj lust is not set free: nor can insight defiled by ignor¬ 
ance be cultivated. Indeed, monks, thia ceasing of lust is 
the heart’s release, this ceasing of ignorance is the release by 
insight.’ 


Chapter IV 

§§ 1*11. OJ tranquil mind. 1 

(5 I) ‘ Monks, I will teach you the condition of the un¬ 
worthy* and that of the worthy. Do ye listen to it. Attend 
closely and I will speak.’ 

* Yes, lord,’ replied those monks to the Exalted One. The 
Exalted One said: 

’Monks, the unworthy man is ungrateful, forgetful of 
benefit*.' This ingratitude, this forgetfulness is congenial 
to mean people.* It is altogether a feature of unworthy 
people, this ingratitude and forgetfulness of benefits. 

But, monks, the worthy person is grateful and mindful of 
benefit* done to him. This gratitude, this mindfulness, is 
congenial to the best people. It is altogether a feature of 
the best people, this gratitude and mindfulness of benefits. 

(52) Monks, one can never repay two persons, I declare. 
Whatrtwo t Mother and father. 

Even if one should carry about hu mother on one shoulder 
and his father on the other,*and so doing should live a hundred 
years, attain a hundred years; and if he ahould support them,' 
anointing them with unguenta, kneading, bathing and rubbing 
their limbs, and they meanwhile ahould even void thoir cxcre- 


* For the title (AmoeiOd) see j 0. 

1 deoppvnio-iAiimtp. Corny. pabtiAana UXdnar). 

* dhUo-wdij. CJ. Puff. | ». 

* AxiiMi (here iastr. plur. of oat) upaiiilap—vannUar;, thorn May, 
paeoittat;- 

* Ace. to Corny, the mother would have the position of honour on 
the right shoulder. 

* There it no verb here in MSS. Text supplier pafrjawtyya from 
Cony. to complete the sraae. 
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meat* upon him,—even to could he not repay hie parent*. 
Moreover, monks, if he should establish his parent* in supreme 
authority, in the absolute rule over this mighty earth abound¬ 
ing in the seven treasures,—not even thus could he repay 
his parents. What is the cause of that 1 Monks, parents 
do much for their children: they bring them up, they nourish 
them, they introduce them 1 to this world. 

Moreover, monks, whoso incite* his unbelieving parents, 
settle* and establishes them in the faith; whoso incites his 
immoral parents, settles and establishes them in morality; 
whoso incites his stingy parent*, settle* und establishes them 
in liberality; whoso incite* hi* foolish parent*, settles and 
establishes them in wisdom,—such an one, just by so doing, 
does repay, does more than repay what is duo to hia parents.’ 

(§ 3) Then a certain brahmin came to visit the Exalted One, 
and on coming to him greeted him courteously. ... As 
he eat at one side that br&hmin said this to the Exalted One: 

' What view does the worthy Got&ma hold and promul- 
k'ar.' 

' I hold the view of action and I hold the view of inaction,* 
brahmin.’ 

‘Pray in what way does the worthy Gotama hold this 
view T* 

‘Thus, br&hmin, do I uphold inaction: I uphold inaction 
in divers wicked, unprofitable things for tho immoral in deed, 
word and thought. And I uphold action, brahmin. I uphold 
action in divers good, profitable thing* for the moral in deed, 
word and thought. Thus, br&hmin, I hold the view of action 
and inaction.' 

‘ Excellent, master Gotams. . . . May the worthy Gotama 
accept me os a follower from this day forth as long as life 
may last, as one who has taken refuge in him.' 


* Da**Mro, <f. infra, text 182. 

1 For hrtya-nfcft and aiiriya-uMl cj. Fin. I, 233 Jf.; Dialog. 1, TO, eto.; 
K.S. ill, 108. In their orthodox sense they mean the doctrine o( Karina 
(retribution) and iU opposite. Hers the Buddha pleys upon the words. 
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(| 4) Now the housefather AuAthapipdika came to visit 
the Exalted One . . . saluted him and sat down at one side. 
So seated he said this to the Exalted One: 

* Prav, lord, how many in the world arc worthy of offerings, 
and where should an offering be made ?’ 

‘Two in the world, housefather, are worthy of offerings, 
the learner and the adept. Thcae two are worthy of offerings 
in the world, and here an offering should be made.’ 

Thus spake the Exalted One. Having thus said, the Happy 
One added this as Teacher: 

* Worthy of gifts from those that sacrifice 
In this world are the learner and adept. 

They walk upright in body, speech and mind, 

A field of merit unto them that give: 

And great the fruit of offerings unto them.’ 

(§ 5) Thus have I heard: Once the Exalted One was staying 
near Sivatthl, at Jota Grove in Anithapintfika’s Park. Now 
on that occasion the venerable Sariputta was staying near 
S&vatthl, at East Park in the terraced house of Mig&ra’e 
mother. 1 Then the venerable Sariputta addressed the monks, 
saying: ‘ Monks, reverend sirs!’ 

' Yes, reverend,’ replied those monks to the venerable 
Siriputta. The venerable Sariputta said this: 

' I will teach you about the person who is fettered as to 
the self and the person who is fettered outwardly. Do ye 
listen to it. Pay close attention and I will apeak.’ 

' Yea, reverend sir,’ replied those monks to the venerable 
Sariputta, who then said: 

‘ Who is the person that is fettered as to the self 1* 

Now herein a monk lives moral and restrained with 
the restraint 1 of the obligations; proficient in following the 

1 She was Vislkhl, also the mother of the Elder MigujlU. 

* Cf. Pun- 22- The former is one who has broken the five lower 
fetters (that bind the personality or lower self) of irdwa-rfipo worlds. 
The latter, one who has broken the fire superior fetters (which bind the 
individuality or higher self) bf ripa- and urups-worlds. 
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practice of right conduct he aces danger in the slightest faults: 
he take* up and trains himself in the rules of morality. When ' 
body breaks up after death he is reborn in a certain company 
of devas. Thence deceasing, he is a returner, he comes back 
to this atate of things. This one is called "one fettered 
as to the self, a returner, one who comes back to this state 
of things." 1 

And who ia the person that ia fettered outwardly ! 

Herein we have one who live* moral and restrained with the 
restraint of the obligations: following the practice of right 
conduct he see* danger in the slightest faults: he takes up and 
trains himself in the rules of morality. When body breaks 
up after death he is reborn in a certain company of devas. 
Thence deceasing ho is a non-returner, he comes not back to 
this state of things. This is the one who is called " one fettered 
outwardly, a non-returner, one who comes not back to this 
state of things." 

Again, reverend sirs, a monk lives moral and restrained . . . 
and trains himself in the rules of morality. He is proficient 
in bis revulsion, his dispossion for, the ending of sensuality. 
He is proficient in his revulsion, his dispassion for, the end¬ 
ing of any existence* When body breaks up after death he 
is reborn in a certain company of devas.* Thence deceasing 
he is a non-returner, he comes not back to this state of things. 

This, reverend sirs, is called " a person fettered outwardly, 
a non-returner, who comes not back to this state of things." ’ 

($ 6) Now a great number of devas of tranquil mind 4 came 
to visit the Exalted One, and on coming to him saluted the 
Exalted One and stood at one side. So Btandiug those devas 
said this to the Exalted One: 

* lU\atta<y=:ii&a-bh6oay (not ‘ thuaneaa ’ but * this world ’). CJ. 
A.S. 1 (App.), p. 318; A. ii, 180. For d*o cJ. text, p. 15» (pi. dpoa- 
tfro); It. 4. 

> I.«. kdma-, rtipa-, aripa-bbava. 

» ’ Of tho Pure Abodes.’ Corny. 

* Samae\Ua^ciUat*a ntkhuma tAdea-aamaMya. Corny, adding that 
hey woro not * bom ao * but had croatod an appearance maeinblliig their 
state of mind. CJ. noto below. 
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* Lon 3 , here is this venerable Siriputta at East Park, in 
the terraced house of Migira's mother, teaching the monks 
about the person who is fettered inwardly and the person 
fettered outwardly. The company is delighted. It were a 
good thing, lord, if the Exalted One would pay a visit to the 
venerable .Siriputta out of compassion for him.' 1 

The Exalted One consented by silence. 

Then, even as a strong man might straighten out his bent 
arm or draw in his arm stretched out, even so did the Exalted 
One vanish from Jeta Grove and appear in the presence of 
the venerable Sariputta at East Park in the terraced house 
of Migara’s mother. 

And the venerable Siriputta saluted the Exalted One nnd 
sat down at one side. Ab he thus sat the Exalted One said 
this to the venerable Siriputta: 

'Sariputta, a great number of devas of tranquil mind 
came to visit me (and he repealed the*r request). 

Now, Siriputta, thoae devas, though numbering ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty, fift/ or sixty—yet they all stood in a 
space not greater than that made by the point of a gimlet, 1 
and that without crowding each other. 

Now you may think, Siriputta: 8urely it was yonder* (in 
the heaven world) that those devas' mind must have been 
trained to this attainment, to wit: that, though numbering 
ten . . . sixty, yet they all stood in a space no greater than 
that made by the point of a gimlet, and that without crowding 
each other. But that is not how you must regard it, Siriputta. 
It was just 4 here, Siriputta, that their mind was trained to 
this attainment . . . 


* I taka this to be (as generally) a formal phrase meaning ‘ be eo good 
as to/ in spite of Corny. 

* Arana.kod ntUueana.matU. Of. 8A. i. 74; A. in, 403, and * how 
many angels can stand on the point of a needle ?' 

* Tai&a; the implication is that one must undergo the neceeaary 
discipline in this very earth-life. 

4 ldX ' ,m (t*o)=sdsoiw td mantissa-M* td bAummay (imasmij) 
yna sdsans »tva nantMa-iokr ti alibo). 
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Wherefore, Fariputta, thus must you train yourself: " We 
will become tranquil in senses and tranquil in mind." That 
is how you must train yourself. 

Indeed, Sariputta, those who are thus tranquil in sense, tran¬ 
quil in mind, their bodily notion also will be tranquil. And the 
same for speech and thought; thus must you train yourself: 
"We will present to our fellows in the righteous life tran. 
quillity of speech and tranquillity of thought, 1 —a present of 
tranquillity.” That is how you must train yourself. 

Those wanderers of other views, Siriputta, who have not 
heard this Dhamma-teaching, are utterly discomfited.’ 1 

(§ 7) Thus have I heard: On a certain occasion the venerable 
Kaccina the Great wus staying at Varapi on the bank of 
Muddy Pool * 

Now a certain brahmin named Aramudan^a came to visit 
the venerable Kaccina* the Great, and on coming to him 
greeted him courteously . . . and sat down at one side. So 
Bcated the brahmin said this: 

* Pray, master Kaccina, what is the reason, what is the 
cause, why noblcsquarrel with nobles, brahmins with brihmins, 
and householders with householders ?’ 

' They do so because of their bondage and servitude to 
sensual lusts, their greed for sensual lusts; because they are 
possessed by attachment* to the lusts of sensuality.’ 

* But pray, master Kaccina, what is the reason, what is 
the cause why recluses quaml with recluses V 

' They do so because of their bondage ... to the lust of 
opinion.* 

‘ But pray, master Kaccina, is there anyone in the world 


* Sanlag yeva upaAamp njwA<jri*njrna kdyaeiNttpaASray taniay 
nidimay panltay ytva vpaAarirs&ma. Comp. Our text is not very 
dearly punctuated here. 

* A nowu Tj nalfhd, vt naff Ad. Corny. 

* I find no other mention of this place, pool or brahmin. Corny. 
says nothing. 

4 Of. supra, text 23. 

* Ajjhosdua, lit. ' devouring.’ Of. Uuddh. PsycA. KlA. 277 n. 
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who has passed beyond this bondage ... to the Inst of 
sensuality, this bondage ... to the lust of opinion ?’ 

‘ There are such, brahmin.' 

' Pray who are they 1' 

* There is a town called Savatthl, brahmin, in the eastern 
districts. There now dwells that Exalted One, that Arahant 
who is a Fully Enlightened One. That Exalted One, brahmin, 
has passed beyond both of these lusts.’ 

At these words Arimadand* the brahmin rose from his 
seat, drew his robe over one shoulder and, resting his right 
knee on the ground, strctchod out his joined palms in the 
direction of the Exalted One, and thrice uttered these solemn 
words: 1 —‘Honour to him, the Exalted One, the Arahant 
who is a Fully Enlightened One, in that he hath transcended 
the bondage, the servitude, the attachment to the lust of 
sensuality: in that he hath transcended the bondage, the 
servitude, the attachment to the lust of opinion I 

Excellent. master Kaccaaa! Excellent it is, master 
Kaocana I Even as one raises what is overthrown, or shows 
forth what is hidden, or points out the way to him that wanders 
astray, or holds up a light in the darkness, that they who have 
eyes may see objects,—even so in divers ways hath the Norm 
been sot forth by the worthy Kaocana. I myself, master 
Kaocana, do go for refuge to that Exalted One, to Gotama. 
to Dhamma and to the Order of monks. May the worthy 
Kaocana accept me as a follower from this day forth so long 
as life shall last, as one who hath so taken refuge.’ 

($8) On a certain oocasion the venerable Kaocana the 
Great was staying at Madhuri* in Gundi Grove. Then the 
brahmin Kao^ayana came to visit the venerable Kaccina 


* Viimy uJAntoi. Corny, gives the usual definition of the term. 
Of. DA. i, 141; 8A. 1, flO; UiA. 2. 

• Not the now famous town in Madras Presidency, but on the Jumna 
(Yamuni) 8. ol Delhi. St» BwiMiot India. Ml. At Jf. ij, b3 Kaccina 
converses with the rifah of Madhuri, AvantiputU, and states Hi st all 
four castes are equal. 
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the Great . . . and sat down at one side. So seated he said 
this to the venerable Kaccana: 

4 1 have heard it said, master Kaccina, that Kaccana the 
recluse does not salute broken-down old brahmins, who are 
aged, far gone in years, who have reached life's end: nor does 
he stand up to greet them or invite them to take a seat. In 
so far as the master Kaccana does none of these things, it is 
not well* done by him.’ 

‘ Br&hrain, the standing of old age and that of youth have 
been set forth by the Exalted One, who knows, who sees, 
that Arab ant who is a Fully Enlightened One . . . Even 
though a brahmin bo old, eighty, ninety, a hundred years 
old, yet, if ho still takes pleasure in sensc-desircs and dwells 
".mid them, if he burns with the burning of sense-desires, is 
preyed on* by the imagination of them, is eager in the quest 
for sense-desires,—then such an one is reckoned a fool. 

Even though a brahmin bo young, a more lad, black- 
haired, blessed with the luck of youth,* in his early prime, yet 
if he takes no pleasure in sense-desires, dwells not amid them, 
if he burns not with the burning of sense-desires, is not preyed 
on by the imagination of them, is not eager in the quest for 
sense-desires,—then such an one is reckoned a wise man, an 
elder.’ 1 * * 4 

At these words the br&hipn Kau^arayana rose up from his 
seat, threw his robe over one shoulder and worshipped with 
his head at the feet of the monks who were mere* lads, saying: 
* Your worships are in truth old men, of the standing of old 
men. It is I who am a youngBter and of the standing of a 
youngster 1 

Excellent, master Kaccana I . . . May the worthy Kac- 


1 Jfa tampannam <i«—iw t/utlam eva, na anuctAarikam iw. Corny. 
Similar passage* are at A. ill, 223 : St, 173: Wit. SIS, 2. Tho idea here 
U * not the perfect gentleman,’ or * bad form.’ 

• Khajjaii. Cf. M- i, £04; 8. ill. 87. 

* yued tutu bilaktjo lhadrena yoMasmo, as at S. 1, 8 [K.8. 1, 15). 

4 Corny, quotes DKp. 2G0, na Una Ihtro 90 hoti yen' a tta pkalitay «i>o, 
etc. 

4 8 today, here an pxpletive. Cf. M. i. 77, la pattl today Aomi. 
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cina accept me u a lay-follower ... as one who has taken 
refuge (in the Buddha, Dhamma and the Order of monks).’ 

(§ 9) * Monks, when robbers are strong and rulers arc 
weak, at such time it is not easy for rulers to go out and 
about or to supervise 1 the border townships: nor is it easy for 
householders to go out and about or to inspect work done 
outside. 

Just so, when depraved monks are strong, wetl-oonducted 
monks are weak. At such time well-conducted monks cower* 
silent, without a word, amid the Order; or else they reeort 
to the border townships. This, monks, is to the loss of many 
folk, to the discomfort of many folk, to the loss, discomfort 
and sorrow of devas and mankind. 

But, monks, when rulers are strong, robbers are weak. At 
such time it is easy for rulers to go out and about or to super¬ 
vise the border townships. At such time it is easy for house¬ 
holders to go out and about and inspect work done outside. 

Just so, monks, when well-conducted monks are strong, 
at such time depraved monks are weak. At such time de¬ 
praved monks cower silent, without a word, amid the Order, 
or else depart in various ways.* This, monks, is to the profit 
of many folk, to the happiness of many folk, to the welfare, 
profit and happiness of devas and mankind. 

($ 10) Monks, I praise not wrong conduct in two, either 
householder or home-leaver. 4 If wrongly conducted, neither 
householder nor home-leaver can win the true Method, the 

1 daueaniidJuij. such as tbs building of bridges, tanka and houses. 
Corny. 

• TSxt mnkartyanti ; 8inh. text saftftdyusii; some mxni/tyanii. (Corny. 
tanjhAyatiti, expl. as jkOyanlA riyo.) The context requires the meaning 
I have given, Corny, on 8. i, 202 does not help; on 8. ii, 277 it expl. as 
ManrnUt on 8. iv. 178 as aecJiati (sits). Seo Wort* in 8. (J.P.TM., 
1909). 

• Toil papatanti (I come by a fall there); B. <ta yiHsawH. Corny . 
does not notioe. I propose the reading (a common phrase) yens t\J 
lows «• poiioaionJi. 

4 At M. ii. 197. 
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true Dhamma, as result and consequence of thoir wrong 
conduct. 

Monks, I do praiw, right conduct in two, whether house¬ 
holder or home-leaver. If rightly conducted, both house¬ 
holder and home-leaver can win the true Method, the true 
Dhamma, as result and consequence of their right conduct. 

(§ 11) Those monks who bar out both the letter and the 
spirit, by taking the discourses wrongly* and interpreting 
according to the letter,*—such are responsible for the loss of 
many folk, for the discomfort of many folk, for the loss, dis¬ 
comfort and sorrow of devas and mankind. Moreover such 
monks beget demerit and cause the disappearance of this 
true Dhamma. 

But those monks who, by taking the discourses rightly and 
interpreting acoording to the letter, conform to both letter 
and spirit,—such arc responsible for the profit, for the welfare 
of many folk, for the profit, the welfare, the happiness of 
devas and mankind. Moreover such monks beget merit and 
establish this true Dhamma.’ 


Chapter V 
§§ 1-10. On companies. 

(§ 1) ‘ Monks, there are these two companies.* What 
two ? Tho shallow aud the deep. And what, monks, is the 
shallow company 1 

Horein, monks, in whatsoever company the monks are 
frivolous* empty-headed, busy-bodies, of harsh speech, loose 
in talk, lacking concentration, unsteady, not composed, of 


1 Ds$paAtfa*i==oppa4ipiMiyd ga\tithi. Corny, (is. ’ by impossible 
renderings'). 

* no paHripaixM, aklcJkam- 
r.inlaka ya UuidbaitM (see. to the rules of grammar). 

* Of. Puffy. 46, ths four types of pools of water; A. li, HXS. 

* CJ. il. i, 32; 8. i, ttl (A.5. i, 84); 8. v, 269 (my trans. and notes at 
X.8. v, 241). 
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flighty mind, 1 with senses uncontrolled,—that company is 
called " shallow.” 

And what, monks, is the deep company ? 

Herein, monks, in whatsoever company the monks ore not 
frivolous, not empty-headed, not busy-bodies, not of harsh 
speech, not loose in talk, but concentrated in mind, steady f 
composed, one-pointed in mind, with controlled senses,—that 
company is called “ deep.” 

These, monks, are the two companies: but of these two 
the deep company has the pre-eminence, 

($ 2) Monks, there are these two companies. What two t 
The discordant and the harmonious. And what is tho har¬ 
monious oompany 1 

Herein, monks, in whatsoever company the monks dwell 
quarrelsome, 1 wrangling, disputatious, wounding each other 
with the weapons of the tongue,—such a company is called 
“ discordant.” 

And what, monks, is the harmonious company T 

Herein, monks, in whatsoever company tho monks dwell 
in harmony, courteous, without quarrels, liko milk and water 
mixed, looking on each other with the eye of affection,—such 
a company is called " harmonious.” 

(§ 3) Monks, there are these two companies. What two ? 
The distinguished* and the ignoble. And what, monks, is the 
ignoble company 1 

Herein, monks, in whatsoever oompany the monks arc 
luxurious, 4 lax, taking tho lead in backsliding (to tho worldly 
life), shirking the burd<m* of the secluded life, aud make no 
effort to reach the uneUwincd, to win tho goal not won, to 

1 VSManla-eiUa, u opp. to tkayga-cilla (uno-|ointod) in uoxt 
8. i roads vilhaUa-. 

* Cf. ia/rn, Uxt 275; S. hr, 225; K.S. It, 151. 

* Ananti (anaurni)- uUama-fntnala rali. Corny, (of personalities 

or deportment): at text 213. 

4 cy.J/. i, 14; A- ii, MS. 

4 A 'UHtUa dinru. 
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realise the unrealisedthe generation that follows comca to 
depend upon their view. That generation also is luxurious 
... and makes no effort to realise the unrealised. This 
company, monks, is called “ the ignoble." 

And what, monks, is the distinguished company ? 

Herein, monks, in whatsoever company the senior monks 
are not luxurious, not lax . . . the generation that follows 
them oomes to depend upon their view. That generation 
also is not luxurious . . . and makes an effort to realize the 
unrealized. This company, monks, is called “the die tin- 
guished.” 

These are the two companies, and of theae two the dis- 
tinguished company has the pre-eminence. 

(5 4) Monks, there are these two companies. What two ? 
The Ariyan and the un-Ariyan. 1 And what, monks, is the 
un-Ariyan company ? 

Herein, monks, in whatsoever company the monks under- 
Btand not, as it really is, the meaning of " This is IU "; under- 
stand not, as it really is, the meaning of “ This is the arising 
of Ill understand not, as it really*is, the meaning of " This 
is the ending of Ill. . . . This is the practioe leading to the 
ending of Ill,”—this company is called ** the un-Ariyan." 

And what, monks, is the Ariyan company T 
(The reverse of the above) . . . These are the two companies, 
and of these two the Ariyan company has the pre-eminence. 

(§ 5) Monks, there Are these two companies. What two I 
The dregs* and the cream.* And what, monks, are the dregs f 
Herein, monks, in whatsoever company the monks pursue 
the wrong path of impulse, 4 malice, delusion, and fear, it 
is called “ the dregs." 

1 Corny. distinguishes these as ’that of Ariyan disciples’ sad 'that 
of the many folk.’ 

* Katafo (metathesis for saiafo, biUer^iwoawro-. paUpoperU d 
(sweepings of ref uso), Corny. 

* Marufa (the creara^powuw-, sdmparMd. Corny. 

* Cf. D. lii, 133. Ckando (desire to do) here in its lower sense. 
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And what, monks, is the cream ! 

Herein, monks, in whatsoever company the monks do not 
pursue the wrong path ... it is called " the cream." Those 
are the two, and of these two the company of " the cream " 
has the pre-eminence. 

($ 6) Monks, there are these two companies. What two 1 
The company trained in bluster, 1 not in discussion by inquiry,* 
and the company trained in discussion by inquiry, not in 
bloater. 

Aud what, monks, is the company trained in bluster, not 
inquiry T 

Herein, monks, in whatsoever.company the monks listen 
not to the discourses uttered by the Tathagata, discourses 
deep and deop in meaning, transcendental, dealing with the 
Void, when they are recited: where they lend not a ready 
ear to them, apply not to them a mind bent on understanding,* 
consider not that those teachings are something to be learned 
by heart and mastered: but when those discourses made by 
poets, 4 tricked out with fair-sounding phrase*,* discourses 
external to Dhamma uttered by their followers, 0 —when 
such are recited they listen thereto, lend a ready car to them, 
apply to them a mind bent on understanding and consider 

> Ukhictia (Corny, reads okk-) riaUd=<fwt>b«»U<i. Corny. Pill 
Diot. takes it as from \/ toe- to shino=' enlightened (?),' but the context 
requires just the opposite meaning, for the 1 good ' company is described 
as so uktudla vinUi. The explanation will be found in the oontrast 
between 'showy* poets and deep Dhamma. (At 1 M. i, 27; I'ihAd. 
483 vUAcand (balancing)-- uWiipitvd kdcand, carrying on a shoulder-, 
pole. The trans. bare of VM. I, 32 is superficial only.) The word 
means ‘ bombast,* aoa. to which I trans. 

* For pafifutcM text at 285 reads pariptLceJul. CJ. 8. iii, 104 (KM 
lit, 88, whore 1 mistranslated the phrase). 

* AMi-atiar, (not * j*otu ‘ here). 

• Kavi-kat d. Of. 8. u. 267 (KM. ii. 179); A. iii, 107. 

» Cilt' aJckkord eiOa-vyaijand, lit. ' varied sounds of vowels and 
oonsonanls.' 

• Hikira-kotA, aJtufaj bAinfci. Aoc. to Corny. * aprung up apart 
from the adMM, reaper tod by the disciplea of the originator.’ 
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that those teachings are something to be learned by heart 
and mastered,—and when they have mastered that teaching 
they do not question each other about it, do not open up a 
discussion 1 thus: “What is this ? What is the meaning of 
this t”—when they neither open up the unrevealed nor explain 
the unexplained, nor dispel doubts on divers doubtful points 
of doctrine,—such a company, monks, is called “ trained in 
bluster, not in inquiry." 

And what, monks, is the company trained in inquiry, not 
trained in bluster ? 

Herein, monks, in whatsoever company the monks listen 
not to thoso discourses made by poets ... but to those 
uttered by the Tathilgatn . . . and having mastered that 
teaching question caoh other about it, open up discussion 
thus: “ What is this ? What is the moaning of this 1’’—when 
such open up the unrevealed, explain the unexplained and 
dispel doubts on divers doubtful points of doctrine,—such a 
company is called " trained in inquiry, not in bluster." 

These arc the two companies, and of these two the latter 
has the pre-eminence. 

(§ 7) Monks, there are these two companies. What two 1 
' r ho company that honours carnal 1 things and not true 
Dhamma: and the company that honours true Dhamma, and 
not carnal things. And what, monkB, is the former 1 

Herein, Monks, in whatsoever company the monkB, in the 
presence of the white-robed householders, sing each other’s 
praises, saying: “Suoh and such a monk is freed-both-ways: 
such and such a monk is freed-by-insight: so and so by bodily 
testimony: 1 so and so by reaching view: so and so is freed-by- 
faith: such and such a monk lives in accordance with the 
Norm and faith: so and so is moral and lovely in deportment: 

1 Pafi tnara nki=puccha «' atlkAya c,\nkay n a riraranJi. Corny. 

* Amua-garu=cntu.paooaya-ganikA lobultara - dJumtmay Umakalo 
glftsM. Corny. 

* JCdya-oakkhl,' has realized the truth about body.' For these seven 
olasses cf. D. iii, 106 [Dialog, iii, 101); Pugg. 14; Dialog, i, 311. 
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#o and to is immoral and unlovely in deportment;—thereby 
winning profit and, so doing, making use of it, entangled 1 with 
greed and attachment thereto, heedless of the danger therein 
and blind to their escape therefrom,—thia company, monks, 
is called " one honouring carnal things, not true Dhammii. 

And what, monks, is the company that honours true 
Dhamma, not carnal things! (The exact opposite of the 
above) . . . These are the two companies, and of the two 
the latter has the pre-eminence. 

(| 8) Monks, there are these two companies. What two ? 
The crooked and the straight. 

And what, monks, is the crooked company 1 

Herein in whatsoever company lawless deeds prevail over 
lawful deeds, unrestrained deeds over deeds restrained, where 
lawless deeds and deeds unrestrained are conspicuous, whereas 
lawful and restrained deeds are inconspicuous,—such a com¬ 
pany is called "crooked.” In the crooked company these things 
prevail and are oonspicuous. 

And what, monks, is the straight company ! 

(Where the opposite prevails) . . . These are the two . . . 
and of these the straight company is pre-eminent. 

(§ 9) (The same for) The righteous and unrighteous com¬ 
panies. 

(§ 10) Monks, there are theae two companies. What two 1 
That of unrighteous speech and that of righteous speech. 
And what is the company of unrighteous speech ? 

Herein, monks, in whatsoever company the monks take up 
a quarrel, whether lawful or unlawful, and so doing the sides 
do not inform each other, do not meet together for investiga¬ 
tion, do not conciliate each other nor take stops to do so: then, 
by persisting more and more in their refusal to inform and 
conciliate each other and renounce their quarrel, they make 


> Cfathiti. etc. Of. Dialog. ... 181; KJi. It. 237; UdA. 120. S. read. 
gadhxld. See below text 274 and UdA. 365 for theae phraeta. 
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it more stubborn still by the strong attachment 1 to their 
respective views, saying: “ This is the truth, all else is folly ” 
then this company is called “one of unrighteous speech.” 

And what, monks, is the company of righteous speech 1 
(The reverse of the above) ... Of these two companies the 
latter is pre-eminent.’ 


Chapter VI 
§§ 1-12. On }>cr*ont. 

(§ 1) Monks, those two persons born into the world are 
bom to the profit and happiness of many, to the profit, happi¬ 
ness and welfare of nmoy folk. What two ? 

A Tattuigatn, an Arahant who is a Fully Enlightened One, 
and a world-ruling monarch. These are the two so born. 

(§2) MonkB, these two persons bom into the world arc 
Itorn as extraordinary men. What two ? (d« above.) 

{§ 3) Monks, the death of two persons is regretted by many 
folk. Of what two ? (At above.) 

(§ 4) Monks, these two are worthy of a rcUc-shrino* What 
two T (At above.) 

(§ 5) Monks, these two ore enlightened. What two ? 

A Tatliigat*, an Arahant who is a Fully Enlightened One, 
and one enlightened for himself. 3 

(§ 6) Monks, these two tremble not at a thunder-clap. 
What two 1 

A monk who has destroyed the usavas, and an elephant 
of noble breed. These are the two . . . 


1 TAlmoArt paramatta abMininua {jjm>nd*)=d»Jrti-fA<}*w»ui ra 
JilfJki-parSmtiierui ca alhinitiiiitti. Corny. Cf. DKt., | 1175. 

* Thfipo. 

* Paeceto-HoiMko. one equal to a Huddha in ntUinmonU, but net 
a world-tMcber. 
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(§7) (At before) ... A monk who haa destroyed the 
aaavaa, and a thoroughbred steed. Theae are the two . . . 

(§ 8) (At before) ... A monk . . . and tho lion, kin# of 
heiute. These are the two . . . 

(§9) Monks, seeing two reasons for not doing so, those 
who are non-human* do not utter speech as men. What two 
reasons t 

Thinking: Let us not tell lies nor slander others with un¬ 
truth. These are the two reasons. 

(| 10) Monks, womenfolk end their life unsated and un- 
replete with two things. What two ? 

Sexual intercourse and child-birth. These are the two things. 

(§ 11) * Monks, I will teach you about the social intercourse 
of the unworthy and that of tho worthy. Do yo listen to it. 
Apply your minds and I will speak.' 

1 Very good, lord,' replied those monks to tho Exalted One. 
The Exalted One said this : 

‘ Now, monks, what is the social intercourse of the unworthy, 
and how does the unworthy man associate with others ? 

In this connexion, suppose an elder monk to think thus: 
Let no elder monk or one of middle standing or a novioc speak to 
me, and I for my part will not speak to him. Even if an elder 
monk were to speak to me, he would do so with intent to harm 
me, not to profit me. I would say “ No ” to him :* I would 
vex him,* and on seeing (that he was in the right) I would 


* Kimpun*d (quisquit ?). Corny, takes them to be the same as 
kinmori. birds with men's heads, but sometimes described ss men with 
horses' or horned heads. At Menu, i, 30 they are described ss demi¬ 
gods in the service of Kubera (Vee*ar»j>a), .the lord of treasure and 
gnomes. But to show that such can speak. Corny, tens a tale of how 
a Hanaro was brought to the Emperor Anoka, who at first could not 
make it speak, but it was induood to do so by a trick. 

* Corny.' I would not do as he asked ' 

* Corny. * By not following his advice.’ 
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not aot accordingly :* and w> with regard to n monk of middle 
standing and a novice. 

Then a monk of middle standing thinks thus: (At before. 
The same for a novice) . . . Suoh, monks, is the social inter¬ 
course of the unworthy, and that is how the unworthv man 
associates with others. 

Now what is the social intercourse of the worthy man, and 
how docs he associate with others ? 

Suppose an elder monk to think thus: If an elder monk, or 
one of middle standing or a novice were to speak to mo, I 
would reply to him. For if an elder monk were to speak to me 
he would do so for my profit, not for my loss. I would say to 
him: It is well.” I should not vex him; and on seeing 
(that he was in the right) I should act accordingly. And so 
with regard to a monk of middle standing and a novice. 

Then a monk of middle standing thinks thus: (At before. 
So for a novice) . . . Such, monks, is the social iutcrcourso of 
the worthy, and that is how the worthy man associates with 
others. 

(§ 12) Monks, when in a dispute there is wordy warfare* 
on both sides, with tenacity of view,* malice of heart, sulki¬ 
ness and discontent, one’s personality is ruffled. Therefore, 
monks, it may be expected that this will conduoc to pro¬ 
tracted, bitter, contentious strife, 4 and the monks will he 
unable to live at ease. 

But when in a dispute there is wordy warfare on both 
sides ... if one's personality is unruffled, then (the opposite 
may be expected).’ 


• Patton pi '«m na patikareyyar,. ' Even if 1 know hi* advioe to be 
right I would not foDow it 1 (lit. 1 imitate or «ati«fy him ’). Corny. 

• Potf-MpAra (word-circulation). 

• Difthipaldto. Cf. Pygp. 18, 19. 

4 Cf. tupro, text S3. 
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Chaptkr VII 
§§1-13. Pltaturts. 

(§ 1) * Monks, there arc three two pleasures. What two ? 

That of home, and that of home-leaving. 1 Those arc the 
two pleasures. Of these two pleasures that of home-leaving 
has the pre-eminence. 

(§§2-12) (The same formula for the pleasures of) . . . 
Sensuality and renunciation . . . Clinging* and not clinging 
to rebirth . . . the pleasure which attends the Asavos and that 
which attends freedom from the usavas . . . Carnal and 
non-camnl pleasure** . . . Ariyan and non-Arivan . . . 
Uodily and mental* . . . Pleasures with scat 1 and thoac 
without seat ... of delight and indifference ... of maxing- 
ooncentrution and that without 8 . . . the pleasure of an 
object of meditation which arouses rest and that of an object 
of meditation which does not 7 ... the pleasure in on object 
which causes delight and in one that causes indifference . . . 

(| 13) Monks, there are these two pleasures. What two 1 

The pleasure of having a visible object for meditation and 
the pleasure of having the formless for object of meditation. 
These are the two. Of these two the latter has the pre¬ 
eminence.' 


1 Ottl and paUvjj.). 

* Vpa<tk\ (the basis of rebirth). 

* Sa-tmitoy (with a bait); </. *vyn », text 73, § 7 and KJ3. iv. 00,147 a. 

* cy. Ctmpendnm, 230 a. 

* Mtf, intenao satisfaction in a thing. Corny, applies these pairs to 
the different jhnnat. 

* Here the pre eminence is assigned to the farmer. AtamAdki — 

' not reaching ecstasy and acctaa.’ Corny. 

’ Zest pertains to tho first two musing* only: it disappears in the 
second two. Cf. BuddA. I’rycA AU., p. 333 ». 
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Chaptkr VIII 
|5 1-10. On chnmcteristics. 1 

(§ 1) ' Monks, with characteristics arise evil, unprofitable 
states, not without them. By abandoning just those char¬ 
acteristics, those evil, unprofitable states exist not. 

(5 2) Conditioned, monks, is the arising of evil, unprofitable 
states, not unconditioned. By abandoning just that condition, 
those evil, unprofitable states exist not. 

(§ 3) Caused, monks, is the arising of . . . not uncaused. 
By abandoning just that cause those evil . . . state* exist 
not. 

(§ 4) Having constituent parts, monks, arise evil . . . 
states, not without constituents. By abandoning just those 
constituent parts, those evil , . . states exist not. 

(§ B) Having reasons, monks, arise evil . . . states, not 
without reasons. By abandoning just those reasons . . . 

(5 6) Along with objects, monks, arise ... not without 
objects ... by abandoning . . . 

(§7) Along with feeling, monks, arise ... not without 
feeling ... by abandoning . . . 

(§ 8) Along with perception, monks, arise ... not without 
perception . . . 

(§ 9) Along with consciousness, monks, arise ... not with¬ 
out consciousness . . . 

(§ 10) Monks, it is by making some compounded thing one's 
object* that evil, unprofitable states arise, not without doing 
so. By abandoning just that compound* those states exist 
not.' 


* 1 With characteristic mark* by which to dUtinguUh them.' Cf. 
K.S. v, 1R8 a., where No. 3 of our category ia omitted. 

* SanMMU' iramnui rvd a paeaiyc niMatti -tankhaUt rj gAonmot) Sntmma- 
nap katnl. Corny. 

* Sonklataua. 
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Chapter IX 
§§ 1-11. Conditions. 1 

($ I) * Monks, there are these two conditions. What two ? 

Emancipation of heart and emancipation of insight. Those 
are the two. 

(The tame for) Energy and onc-pointedness:* name and 
form: knowledge and release: the view of becoming and that 
of non-becoming: 3 shamelessness and disregard of sin: shame 
and feAr of sin: stubbornness and friendship with the bad: 
suavity and friendship with the lovely: skill in knowledge 
of the elements* and skill in paying attention: skill in knowing 
offences and rehabilitation from them.’ 


Chapter X 
f§ 1-20. On fooU. 

(f 1) * Monks, there are these two fools. What two ? 

He who shoulders a burden that does not befall him, and he 
who shirks a burden that befalls him. Those arc the two. 

(§ 2) Monks, there arc these two wise ones. What two ? 

He who shoulders a burden that befalls him, and he who 
takes not up one that does not befall him. These are the two. 
(§ 3) Monks, there are theso two fools. What two ? 

He who deems unlawful what is lawful, and the reverse. 
Theso two. 

(5 4) Monks, there arc these two wise ones. Wliat two ? 
(The revent of the above.) 

(| 0) Monks, there are these two fools. What two T 
He who deems an offence what is not, and the reverse. 

(§ 6) Monks, there are theae two wise ones. What two ? 
(The reverie of the above.) 

* Of. the list at Dialog, hi, 205; Bzpo*. U. 409#. 

* PaggAha (^ririyayl erikkk*pO=eitf ekoggatay. Corny. 

* Etarnaliain and aiuiihilationiam. 

* DkiUu.ka*alaU^atfkira*a dkatuyo dk&li ti jinanay. Corny. CJ. 

D. iii, 212: Dial, iii, 205 1 » 
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(§ 7) Monks, there arc these two fools. What two ? 

He who deems lawful what is not, and the reverse. 

(§ 8) Monks, there arc these two wise ones. What two 1 

(The reverie of the above.) 

(§ 9) Monks, there are these two fools. What two ? 

He who deems included in the Discipline what is not in¬ 
cluded, and the reverse. 

(§ 10) Monks, there are these two wise ones. What two ? 

(The reverie of the above.) 

(§ 11) Monks, in two the nsavas increase. 1 In whut two ? 

In him who is worried at what he should not, and the 
reverse. 

(| 12) Monks, in two the osavas increase not. In what 
two ? 

In him who feels not worried at what he should not, and 
the reverse. 

($ 13) Monks, in two the osavas increase. What two 1 
(At in § 3.) 

(§ 14) Monks, in two the iiaavas increase not. In what 
two ? (As in § 4.) 

(§ 10) Monks, in two the osavas increase. (A* in § 5.) 

(§ 10) Monks, in two the osavas increase not. (As in § 0.) 

(§ 17) Monks, in two the osavas increase. (.4* in $ 7.) 

(§ 18) Monks, in two the isovas increase not. (As in § S.) 

(§ 19) Monks, in two the osavas inorease. (As ia § 9.) 

(§20) Monks, in two the iisavas inorease not. In what 
two t 

In him who deems things not included in the Discipline 
as not included, and in him who deems things included in 
the Discipline os so included. 

In these two, monks, the osavas increase not.’ 

[Here ends the ' Second Fifty ’ Section.]* 


* /*«w 26. 

1 Kukueciyoti. 

* The Second Fifty of Dibf Ntpata rodly bn* fttt taUas. 
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Chapter XI 
§§ 1-12. Longings. 

(§ 1) ‘ Monks, there are these two longings hard to abandon. 
What two! 

The longing for gain and the longing for life. These arc 
the two. 

($ 2) Monks, these two persons are hard to find in the world. 
What two 1 

The one wlio is first to do a favour 1 and ho who is grateful 
for what is done.* These are the two persons hard to find in 
the world. 

($S) Monks, these two persons are hard to find in the 
world. What two t 

One who is content and one who gives content.* These 
two . . . 

(| 4) Monks, these two persons are hard to satisfy. What 
two f 

He who hoards his gains and he who squanders them. 
These two . . . 

(§ S) Monks, these two persons arc easily satisfied. What 
two ? 

(The reverse of the above.) 

(5 6) Monks, these two things are causes of the arising of 
lust. What two t 

The alluring feature (of an object) and unsystematic at¬ 
tention. 4 

(§ 7) Monks, these two things are causes of the arising of 
hate. What two ? 

1 Pan- 24 [pafkairuiy Mpak&rahuta Liraio). 

* KalaMu-kalot*&. Corny, explains by saying that the former 
wishes the good deed to be done as a duty, and tbo latter thinks ho 
ought to repay it. 

1 At 27 Pacceka-Buddhas and the Tathigata's disciples are 

tUtd. The Perfect Buddha is toppM —to, the former am happy in 
their attainment of perfection, but the latter desires to make others 
happy also. 

• Cf. liuddk. Pwyth. 1*3. 
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The repulsive feature (of an object) and unsystematic 
attention. 

(§ 8) Monks, these two things are causes of the arising of 
|>erverted view. What two ? 

A voice from another* (world) and no thorough attention. 

(§ 9) Monks, these two things are the causes of tlu* arising 
of right view. What two T 

A voioc from another' (world) and thorough attention. 

(§ 10) Monks, there ore these two ollenccs. What two 1 

The slight and the grave offence. Thc*c two. 

(§ 11) Monks, there are these two offences. What two ? 

That which offends against chastity and that which docs 
not. These two. 

(§ 12) Mouks, there arc these two offences. What two 1 

The partial and the complete. 1 These are the two offences.' 


Chaptkr XU 
§f 1-11. Atpiraiion .* 

(§ 1) * The believing monk, if he would aspire perfectly, 
should thus aspire: 

May I be like unto Siriputtn and Moggallina. 

Monks, these are a sort of scale and standard (whereby to 
estimate) my disciples who are monks,—namely, Suriputta 
and Moggall&na. 

(S 2) Monks, Use believing nun, if she would aspire perfectly, 
should thus aspire: 


1 /Wv<0 pfoae, </. is/m, text 171. 1 take this not as ‘taking 

udvico from a friend' bat u ‘ claim ad ienou from another (world).' 
Cf. Ootama iht Man (Mm. Rhys Davids;, j>. 170. If ordinary speech 
vvero meant I think tdrr) or taei would have Ikwii used, and if another 
person worn meant aiOassa or admitareMa would have been used. 
At M. i, 204 this pom. follow* a statement a loot abnormal powers. 
.Urtaasti'iirt**- - work of mind.’ 

• Supra, text 21, stfrowsa and oiwinisesu. Tito latter leaves no loop¬ 
hole for pardon. 

* Cf. KJi.il, 109; A. ii. ldl. 
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May T be like unto the nuns Khema and Uppalavanna. 

Monks, these are a sort of scale and standard (whereby to 
estimate) my disciples who are nuns,—namely, Khema and 
Uppalavanna. 

(§5 3, 4) (The same is said of) The housefathers Citta 
and Hatthaka 1 of A|avi and the women lay-disciplos Khuj- 
juttara 1 and Nanda’s mother, VelukaofakiyA.* 

(| 6) Monks, possessed of two qualities the foolish, sinful, 
ignorant man goes about like a lifeless uprooted thing,* is 
blameworthy, is censured by the intelligent, and begets much 
demerit. What two things 1 

Through lack of observation 4 and penetration he speaks 
in praise* of him who deserves not praise, and for the same 
reason blames him who should be praised. 

(The opposite is said of the wise man ) . . . through ob¬ 
servation and penetration. 

(5 6) The fool (as before) . . . through lack of observation 
and penetration finds satisfaction* in an unreliable position, 7 
and for the same reason is dissatisfied with a perfectly reliable 
position. Possessed of two qualities ... ho begets much 
demerit. 

The wise man, through observation and penetration (does 
the opposite). 

(| 7) By wrong behaviour* towards two, the fool (as above) 
. . . begets much demerit. What two ? 


» Of. text, p. 16. 

* C/. JT.fi. ii. 180. 

* CJ. infra. U?xt 105,1M; A.U, 4; D. i, 86. He lives a lifeof delusion. 
The ides seems to be that he is like a tree pulled up by tlte roots (kkataij). 
Corny, has gioySnar) UalaMya Malay ; LA. i, 237, bkinna-paHttko. 

« An-anuvieca, cf. supra on text 67; Puyy- 49. 

* Text should mad vannay. 

* CJ. I’uQS- 49. xpadarjstii—pai'iday janeti. Corny. 

» TMat- 

* Cf.A.ii, 4. 
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Toward* mother and father . . . 

By right behaviour toward* two, the wise man . . . 
begeta much merit. Which f 

Toward* mother and father . . . 

(§ 8) (The tame it taid of) Behaviour toward* the Tathagata 
and hi* disciple*. 

(§ 9) Monks, there are these two conditions. What two I 

Purification of one’s mind and non-attachment to anything 
in the world. 

(§§ 10, 11) (The tame for) Wrath and ill-will . . . restraint 
of wrath and ill-will.' 


Chapter XIII 
§§ 1-10. GifU. 

(§ 1) * Monks, there arc these two gifts. What two I 

The carnal and the spiritual. 1 These are the two. Of these 
two the spiritual gift is pre-eminent. 

(f$ 2-10) (The tame for) Two sacrifice* . . . liberalities . . . 
offerings . . . possession* . . . enjoyments in common . . . 
sharings together . . . givings of favours . . . acts of kind¬ 
ness . . . acts of compassion . . .* 

Chapter XIV 
§§ 1-12. Greetings, etc. 

(f§ 1-12) (The tame it taid of) * Greetings* . . . kindly wel¬ 
comes . . . quests . . . earnest teachings . . . investigation** 

. . . acts of worship . . . great gifts 4 . . . prospering* . . . 
increases . . . treasure* . . . hoardings* . . . growths . . 

1 Cf. It. 98, dniao- and 1 ihamm*-4d*ay. 

* Sanlhdra. 

* Pariftffhi (Corny. jx»riyv«Ai). 

« Atitheyydni {only here and A. ir, 63). Pill Diet. .uggwU 
‘ great thefts' (?). Cony. d^anttka-dCtnAmi, and vJ. dMisyyd. 

* SanrncayO. 


6 
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Chapter XV 
§$ 147. Conditions, etc. 

(§ 1) * Monks, there arc these two conditions. What two 1 

Skill in mystio attainments and in emerging therefrom. 
These are the two. 

(§§ 2-17) (The tame for) Rectitude and mildness . . . 
endurance and forbearance . . . geniality 1 and kindly greeting 
. . . harmlessness and purity . . , watching over sense- 
faculties and moderation in eating ( and the reverse) . . . 
power of computation and power of cultivation* . . . power 
of mindfulness and power of concentration . . . calm aud 
insight . . . failure in morality and failure in view . . . 
success in morality and success in view . . . purity of morals 
and purity of view . . . parity of view and striving accord¬ 
antly . . . discontent with good states and disinclination 
for striving . . . bewilderment and loss of self-possession 
. . . mindfulness and self-possession.' 


Chapter XVI 
§§ 1-100. Conditions, etc. 

(§| 1-10) (At before, for) ‘Anger and malevolence* . . . 
hypocrisy and spite . . . envy and grudging . . . deceit 4 and 
treachery . . . immodesty and unscrupulousneas . . . (and 
their oppotilcs). 

(§§ 11-18) Monks, possessed of two qualities one lives 
miserably. What two 1 Anger and malevolence (and the 
above). 

(§§ 16-20) Monks, possessed of these two qualities one lives 
happily. What two ! ( The opposites of the above.) 

(§§ 21-28) Monks, these pairs of qualities in a monk who is 


1 SUhaUya (text miepr. «dJca-)=tania-vdei. Corny. 
* Supra, text S2, pa/itaniMna end Mdrand. 

» CJ. 8. It, 240 g. * Reed mdyi. 
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a learner conduce to bin falling away . 1 What two 1 Anger 
and malevolence (and the reel). 

(§§ 26-30) Monica, theoe. poire of qualities in a monk who ia 
a learner conduce to his stability. What two! (The opposite* 
of the abme.) 

(§| 31-36) Monks, possessed of two qualities one ia put into 
Purgatory according to his deserts* What two t Anger 
and malevolence (as above). 

(§{ 36-40) (The same, with "put into Heaven," for) Free 
from anger and malevolence. 

(§§ 41-46) Poeseased of two qualities, monks, some one here, 
when body breaks up after death, is reborn in the Waste, the 
Way of Woe, the Downfall, in Purgatory. What two T 
Anger and malevolence . . . 

(§5 46-52) (The tame for the opposite qualities) ... in the 
Happy Lot, in the Heaven World. 

(§5 53-100) Monks, these two condition* are unprofitable 
. . . possessed of these . . . (as before). 

Monks, these two conditions sro profitable . . . blame 
worthy and not blameworthy . . . causing pain and causing 
pleasure . . . whose fruit is pain and whose fruit is pleasure 
. . . hostile and peaceful ’ ( said of the same conditions and 
their opposites respectively). 


Chapter XVII 
§§ 1-5. Results. 

(§ 1) ' Monks, it was to bring about these pairs of results* 
that the Observances were enjoined on his disciples by the 
Tathsgata. What two 1 
The excellence and well-being of the Order . . . 

The control of ill-conditioned monks and the comfort of 
good monks . . . 


‘ Cf. Pis. of Contr. 64. 

* YaiMbkatoT). Cf. supra, text 8 and n. Horn Corny, h&j yalAd ihari- 
<«<d dneJrd mlckhiUo Map nirayt patiftiito t«. 

* AUKavast, supra, text 90. 
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The restraint, in this very life, of the asavas, guilt, faults, 
fem and unprofitable states: and the protection against the 
same in a future life. 

Out of oompasaion for householders, and to uproot the 
factions of the evilly disposed ... 

To give confidence to believers, and for the betterment of 

believers ... . 

To establish true Dhamma, for the support of the Disci- 

' pline ... , 

Monks, it was to bring about these pairs of results . . . 

(| 2) Monks, it was to bring about thcae aforesaid pairs of 
results that the following were enjoined on liis disciple* by 
the Tathigata . . . 

The obligation 1 . . . the recitation of the obligation . . . 
the suspension of the obligation* ... the festival* (which 
ends the retreat during the rainy season) ... the suspension 
of the festival ... the act of censure of the Order* . . . 
the act of assigning tutelage ... the act of expulsion’ . . . 
the act of reconciliation* ... the act of suspension from the 
Order* ... the allowance of probation 10 ... the act of 
degradation 11 ... the paying of penance 1 * ... the act of 


1 PifimokUta. * P-*ddtta. CJ. UdA. 2IW. 

• P-ulapanar,. CJ. Vi*. li. 241; UdA. 200. 

•fWrond, 

• TaiioniyiJ-iwan (rebuke for bad language), I «*. 1,4t» JJ. 

• /iiMapa-kamtna. Test and Corny, wrongly r**d *iyu«a-. CJ. 
Vi*, f, 40 (Corny. b&Utua avyaUaua styyalnHa bAi'HAuno myaMa i-), 
h, of the chapter of monk, appointing a tutor to unreliable .tudeott. 

i pabbdjaniya k. CJ. Via. lot. ciX. (pabUiffor^' bani.hment ). 

• Patitfraniya t. CJ. Vin. toe. ciL A monk who had offended a 
layman had to ask his pardon. 

• Ukkktpaniyak. 

» porirfae-ddimp. Corny. yamkdpaUiy dponnoMO pafuxkahndya 
Apaltiyi. A monk who concealed hi. offence had to lire apart for a 

time. , 

» MAUyo po/iiaeainoy. CJ. Vin. il, 7. The offender waa aga.n 
• thrown hack ’ to tho beginning of hi. course (Corny, panrdac oatoro- 
patUy dpojuioaaa), having offended during hi. degradation. 

u Md»aUa-ddna V . CJ. Via. ii. 7. Corny, doe. not explain the word. 
It Hemi to mean * put in the Kales,’ * impended ' (soe Childor*). 
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rehabilitation 1 ... the reinstatement* . . . expulsion* . . . 
full ordination* ... the act of putting a reaolution to the 
vote for the first time* ... the same for the second time . . . 
for the fourth time . . . passing a fresh rule . . . amending 
a rule . . . proceedings of inquiry in the presence of the two 
parties 0 . . . the proceedings about mindfulness’ ... the 
proceedings in restoration after montal disease* . . . action 
by consent of the party* . . . proceedings aocording to a 
majority 10 . . . proceedings against such and such guilty 
party 11 . . ■ the summary statement of a case. 11 

It was to bring about these pairs of reaulta that all [of the 
above) were enjoined on bis disciples by the Tathagata. What 
pairs ? 

The excellence and well-being of the Order ... [at above) 
... to establish true Dhamma and support the Discipline. 

($ 3) Monks, for the full comprehension of lust two con¬ 
ditions must be cultivated. What two 1 

Calm and insight. These two must be cultivated . . . 

(§ 4) Monks, for the full comprehension of lust ... for 
the utter destruction, abandoning, ending, decay, fading out, 
ending, giving up and renunciation thereof these two condi¬ 
tions must be cultivated . . . 


» Amena. Cf. Via- 1, 49. 

• Voadroniya (Cony. »*ir- tammdvatoinla***). A* Via. I. 322 
reading ot&rand. 

» ATusdreriiyet). Of. Mil. 344. 367. 

• Upasampadd. 

» Haiti-, Via. if. 89. 

• £amm«i*A4-»aayo. Of. Via. ii. 74. 

» SoJi-mnaya (Corny. taii-ttfndla ppaUaita Medea* 

atlhaya). from which it appears that rules were passed prohibiting the 
reproval of a perfected ‘ fully-mindful * on#. 

• AmfiUo-eiaaya. Of. Via. i. 325. 

• PaliiMla-kannag, where the offender agrees to a punishment. 

is Ytbhuyyatikd. Via. ii, 84. An Inquiry baaed on a majority of 
learned monk*. 

« Toem-pdpiyyoaifah Cf. M. ii. 249. 

!« Ttna-uiUMrakd. Lit. * covering ae with grass.! Cf. Via. ii, 97. 
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(| 5) For the full comprehension of anger, delusion, hate, 
hypocrisy and spite, envy and grudging, deceit and treachery, 
obstinacy and impetuosity, pride and overweening pride, 
mental intoxication and negligence 1 . . . two conditions must 
be cultivated. What two ? 

Calm and insight. These are the two . . 

Here end* the Section of Tidoi. 


< Mada-pamida. Cf. SnA. 273. 



PART III 

THE BOOK OF THE THREES 
Ckaptkr I.—To Fool (MO). 

§§ MO. The fool. 

(§ 1) Thus have I heard: On a certain occaaion the Exalted 
One waa staying near Savatthi, in Jnta Grove, at Aniths- 
pintfika’s Park. Then the ExalV-d One addressed the monks, 
saying: ‘ Monks.' 

* Yea, lord,’ replied those monks to the Exalted One. 
The Exalted One said this: 

' Monks, whatsoever fears arise, all of them arise as to the 
fool, not the wise man. 1 Whatsoever dangers arise . . . 
whatsoever oppressions of mind arise, all of them arise as to 
the fool, not the wise man. 

Just as, monks, a spark of fire* from a hut of reeds or gnus 
burns up houses with gabled roofs, houses plastered inside 
and out that admit no wind,* houses with well-fitting doors 
and casements, 4 even so whatsoever fears arise ... all arise 
as to the fool, not the wise man. 

Thus, monks, it is the fool who is haunted by fears, dread 
of dangers, oppression of mind, not the wise man. Not as to 
the wise man cornetb fear: not as to the wise man comcth 
dread of anger: not as to tho wise man ooraeth oppression 
of mind. 

Wherefore, monks, thus must ye train yourselves: Abandon¬ 
ing those three conditions by which the fool is to be known, 


i Bdlalo, no jnn4Ualo. Cf. M. iii, 62. Abl. of reference. 

* s=Jf. tU, 01 (Dialog, rl, 188); aggi-muUo (*J. mntto). 

* Nivilani. 

* PktutU' aggeUni. Oo*g. y»0*.-*a*gkakumig 
vOUi %i. Cf. Kin. ii. 120. 
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we will acquire and practise those three conditions by which 
the wise man is to be known. 

That is how ye must train yourselves, monks. 

(§ 2) Monks, by his deeds the fool is marked, by his deeds 
the wise man is marked. Wisdom shines forth by one’s 
behaviour. 1 

By three characteristics a fool is to be known. What 
three t 

Immorality in deed, speech and thought. These are the 
three , . . 

By three characteristics a wise man is to be known. What 
three ? 

Morality in deed, speech and thought. These are the 
three . . . 

Wherefore, monks, thus must ye train yourselves: Abandon* 
ing those three things by which the fool is to be known . . . 
(at aboxv). 

({ 3) Monks, there arc these three characteristics, features, 
stamps* of a fool. What three f 

Herein, monks, the fool thinks thoughts, speaks words, 
does deeds that are wrong. Were it not so, how would the 
wise know: This is a fool, my good air ! This is a depraved 
man? But inasmuch as the fool thinks thoughts, speaks 
words, does deeds that are wrong, therefore the wise know: 
My good sir, this is a fool! This is a depraved man ! These 
are the three . . . stamps of s fool. 

Monks, there sre these three characteristics, features, 
stomps of a wise man. What three ? 

Herein, monks, the wise man thinks thoughts, speaks words, 
does deeds that are right. Were it not so, how would the wise 
know: This is a wise man, my good sir ! This is a good man ? 
But inasmuch as the wise man . . . does deeds that are right, 
therefore the wise know: My good air, this is a wise man t 
This is a good man! These are the three . . . stomps of a 
wise man. 


Ajttddnt to MoA. 


• Paddni. 
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(§ 4) Monica, by three characteristic* a fool i* to be known. 
What three 1 

He sees not an offenoe a* such, and when he sees an offence 
as such he does not make amend*, but when another acknow¬ 
ledge* his offence he doe* not pardon it a* he ought. By 
these three thing* « fool may be known. 

Monks, by three characteristic* a wise man may be known. 
What three? (The reverse of the above.) 

({ 6) Monks, by three characteristic* a fool is to be known. 
What three ? 

He i* maker of a question without due consideration, he is 
answerer to a question without due consideration. When 
another give* answer to a question in well-rounded period*, 1 
in language polished and to the point, he is not pleased thereat. 
These are the three characteristic* . . . 

(The reverse for the wise man.) 

(§ 6) Monks, by three characteristics a fool is to be known. 
What three ? 

By unprofitable deeds, words and thought* . . . 

(The reverse for the wue man.) 

(§ 7) (The same \oilh) . . . blameworthy deeds, word* and 
thoughts . . . 

(The reverse for the wise man.) 

(§ 8) (The same with) . . . malicious deeds, word* and 
thoughts . . . 

(The reverse for the wise man.) 

Wherefore, monks, thus must ye train yourselves: Abandon¬ 
ing those three characteristics by wbich a fool is known, we 
will acquire and practise those by which a wise man may be 
known. That is how ye must train yourselves. 

($ 9) Monks, possessed of three qualities the foolish, sinful, 
ignorant man fare* about like a lifeless, uprooted thing, 1 


» PanmanifaUhi pada-vyo*janeki. 
• As above, teat 89, § 6. IM, 293. 
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is blameworthy, is censured by the intelligent, and begets 
much demerit. What three ? 

Immorality of body, speech and mind. These aro the 
three , . . 

(The reverie for the vnse man.) 

(| 10) Monks, possessed of three qualities, by not abandon¬ 
ing three taints, one is put into Purgatory according to his 
deserts. 1 What three 1 

He is immoral and the taint of immorality is not abandoned 
by him. He is envious and the taint of envy is not abandoned 
by him. He is mean and the taint of meanness is not aban¬ 
doned by him. These are the three . . . 

Monks, possessed of three qualities, by abandoning these 
taints, one is put into Heaven according to his deserts. 
What three t* 

(The reverse of the above.) 


Chapter II.— The Whkilwrioht (§§ 11-20).* 

§ 11. Three qualities. 

• Monks, a monk who is well known,* if possessed of three 
qualities, lives to tho harm of many folk, to the misery of 
many folk, to the loss, harm and misery of dovaa and man¬ 
kind. What three qualities ? 

He encourage* others to act and speak contrary to the 
ordinances of Dhamma, he encourages others to have ideas 
contrary to Dhamma. 4 These are the three qualitica where- 

b 7 • • • . , v 

Monks, a monk who is well known, if possessed of three 
qualities, lives to the benefit of many folk, to the happiness 

> YathAbhatari nilchhiUo; npro, text 90. 

• The title in that ot »oction 15 of thi* chapter. 

» Text *atab>; B. itOto. — *41o, ,*iUdlo. pdJbofo. Come- 

• A*an*lo*niU=*d*nuttta na anulomr. Cornu. He ie unorthodox 
and encourage* others to be eo. 
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of many folk, to tho profit, benefit and happiness of devas 
and mankind. What three ?’ 

{The reverse of the above.) 

§ 12. Three placet. 

* Monks, these three things must be borne in mind, so long 
as he lives, by a rajah, & duly anointed ruler. What throe ? 

The first is the place where the rajah, the duly anointed 
ruler, was born. 

Then again, monks, the second thing he must bear in mind, 
so long as he lives, is the place where he was anointed 1 . . . 

Then again, monks, the third thing he must bear iu mind, 
so long as he lives, is thq place where he won a battle, the place 
which he occupies os conqueror in the fight. 1 These are the 
three things . . . 

In like manner, monks, these three things must be boruc 
in mind by a monk, so long as he lives. What three f 

The place where he got his hair and beard shaved ofi, 
donned tho saffron robes and went forth a wanderer from homo 
to the homeless life. That is the first thing he must bear in 
mind, so long os he lives. 

Then again, monks, the second thing he must bear in mind 
... is tho place where he realised, as it really is, the meaning 
of “This is Ill. This is the arising of HI. This is the 
running of IlL This is the practice that leads to the ending 
of III.’* 

Then again, monks, the third thing he must bear in mind, 
so long as he lives, is the place where, by tho destruction 
of the asavss, he himself in this very life come to know 
thoroughly the heart’s release aud release by insight, that 
is without issvas, and having attained it abides therein. 

These three things, monks, must be borne in mind by a 
monk, so long ss he lives.’ 


» Here tost misprint* ptuUnt sad omiU drojilto. 

» ■—— —T oj>AdeaJali=fam era «n%ydma-#Adiwfl oMUariM 
dcasaii. Corny. 
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§ IS. Three perrons. 

‘ Monks, these three persons are seen to exist in the world. 
What three ? 

He who longs not, he who longs and he who has done with 
longings. 

And who, monks, is the person that longs not t 
In this connexion, monks, suppose a certain man is bom / 
into a low family, the family of a scavenger or a hunter or a 
basket-weaver or a wheelwright 1 or a sweeper, 1 * or in the 
family of some wretched man hard put to it to find a meal or 
earn a living, where food and clothes are hard, to get. More¬ 
over he is ill-favoured, ugly, dwarfish, sickly, purblind, crooked, 
lame, or paralyzed, with never a bite or sup, nor any clothes, 
vehicle, bed, dwelling or lights, no perfumes or flower-garlands. 
Such an one hears it said: " So and so of the ruling caste has 
been anointed by the rulers with the ruler's consecration.” 
But it never occurs to him: When I wonder will the rulers 
anoint me with the ruler's consecration ? Such an one, 
monks, is called “ a person that longs not.” 

And who, monks, is the person that longs t 
Suppose, monks, there is the elder son of a r&jab, a ruler 
duly anointed, and he is fit to be consecrated, 1 but has not 
been, and has reached the age of discretion. 4 Ho hears it 
said: “ So and so of the ruling caste has been anointed by the 
rulers with the ruler’s consecration.” Then it occurs to him: 
When I wonder will the rulers anoint me with the ruler's 
consecration f This one, monks, is called “ a person that 
longs.” 

And who, monks, is the person that has done with longingB f 

1 Ratka-kara=cammahAro (smith or wheelwright!. CJ. A. ii, 88; 
ili. 885. 

• /'uMwm. CJ. injra, text 162, where it is joined with ea>\4&ta. 

* AbMttko (text Las a bki-). Read A Uu*k‘ anabkitiUo (M« Diot.). 

4 Acala-palto. Corny, curiously reads macula-, but tbo m is merely 
euphonic and here inserted between two vowels, ns at A. ii, 861 .‘Of 
the age of sixteen years.’ 
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In this connexion, suppose there is a rajah, of the ruling 
caste, duly anointed with the ruler’s consecration. Then he 
hears it said: “ So and so of the ruling caste has been duly 
anointed with the ruler's consecration by the rulers.’’ But 
it does not occur to him: When I wonder will the rulers anoint 
me with the ruler’s oonsccmtion ? The longing for consecra¬ 
tion which ho had when he was unanointed has utterly ceased 
in him. This one, monks, is called “ a person that has done 
with longings.” These are the three persons . . . 

-Irt.likc manner,, monks, these three sorts of monks arc seen 
to exist in the world. What throe? The ono that longs 
not, tho one that longs, and the ouo that has done with longings. 

And who, monks, is the person that longs not 1 

Herein, monks, a certain ono is immoral, an evil-doer, 
impure, of suspicious behaviour, of covert deeds. 1 He is 
no recluse, though ho pretends to be: no liver of the righteous 
life, though he claims to bo: rotten within and full of lusts, 
a rubbish heap of filth is he. Then he hears it said: “ 8uch 
and such a monk, by tho destruction of the asavas, has 
himself in this very life come to know thoroughly tho heart’s 
release and release by insight, that is without asavas, and 
having attained it abides therein.” But it never occurs 
to him: When I wonder shall / ... do likewise ... in this 
very life ? This one, monks, is called “ a person that longs 
not.” 

And who, monks, ia the person tliat longs 1 

In this connexion we have a monk who is moral ami of a 
lovely nature. He hears it said: ** Such and such a monk 
(os above) . . . and abides therein.” Then ho thinks: When 
I wonder sli&ll / do likewise ? This one, monks, is callod * 4 a 
person that longs.” 

And who, monks, is the person that has done with longings 1 

Hero we have the arahant, destroyer of the asavas. He 
hears it said: " Such and auch a monk ... (as before) . . . 
and abides therein.” But it never occurs to him: When 1 
wonder shall / too . . . realize the heart’s release, the re- 

» Cy. Via. CuUav. lx, l, 2; 8. i. 0«: KJ8. iv, 114 infra, Mur*III. i. 7. 
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lease by insight, and having attained it abide therein ? Why 
not 1 Because, monks, the longing for release which was his 
when unreleaaed is now allayed. 

This one, monks, is called " the person that has done with 
longings.” 

These, monks, are the three persons who arc found existing 
in the world.' 


§ 14. Dhamma. 

* Monks, a rijah who is a world-monarch, a just and 
righteous ruler,—even ho is not without a rajah.’ 1 

At these words a certain monk said to the Exalted One: 

‘ Who then, lord, is ruler over a world-monarch, a just 
and righteous ruler!’ 

‘ Dhumnui, monk,’ replied the Exalted One, and went on 
to say: 

* Herein, monk, a rajah who is a world-monarch, a just and 
righteous ruler, in depondenoe on Dhamma, honouring Dham- 
ma, respectful and deferential to Dhamma, with Dhamma 
as his banner,* with Dhamma as his standard, with Dhamma as 
his overlord, 1 keeps oonstant watch and ward amongst the folk. 

Then again, monk, a rijah . . . keeps constant watch and 
ward amongst the warriors who follow in his host, amongst the 
brihmins and housefathers, dwellers in outlying parts, amongst 
recluses and brihmins, beasts and birds alike. 

He it is, that rijah . . . who keeps constant watch and 
ward . . . that rolls the wheel of sovereignty according to 
Dhamma. That wheel of sovereignty is not to be upset by 
any human being whatsoever, by any foe that lives. 

Just so, monk, the Tathagata, that Arahant who is a Fully 
Enlightened One, the just and righteous ruler, is dependent 
on Dhamma, honouring Dhamma, respectful and deferential 
to Dhamma, with Dhamma as hia banner, Dhamma as his 
standard, with Dhamma as his overlord, keeps constant 


* Text to pi nina arijakay eakhxt) vatieli. Corny, to pi na ar&jaJtoy i. 

* C/.A.S. 11 , 180 . 

* JdAipoleyya. 
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watch and ward over the actions of his body, ever thinking: 
Such and such action of body must not be followed, must not 
be followed. 

. . . And the same is to be said of actions of speech and 
thought . . . 

He it is, monk, that Tathagata, that Arahant . . . thus 
keeping constant watch and ward over acts of body, speech 
and thought, keeps rolling the unsurpassed wheel of DhammA 
in accordance with Dhamra*. That wheel [of righteousness] 
is not to be turned back by any recluses or brahmins, by any 
deva or Mira or B rah mi whatsoever in the world.’ 


§15. 

§§ i-v. The wheelwright or Pacdana. 

(§ i) On a certain occasion the Exalted One was staying 
at Iwpatana in the Deer Park. Then the Exalted One ad¬ 
dressed the monks, saying: ' Monks.’ 

* Yea, lord,’ replied those monks to the Exalted One. The 
Exalted One said: 

* Once upon a time, monks, there was a rajah named Pace- 
tana. 1 Now ono day the rijah Pacetana said to his wheel¬ 
wright: 

" Master wheelwright, six months hence there will be a battle. 
Can you make mo a new pair of wheels, master wheelwright ?’’ 

“ I can, your honour,” replied the wheelwright to the rajah 
Pacetana. 

Well, when six months, leas six days, were gone, he had 
finished but one wheel. Then said the rajah to him: 

“ Master wheelwright, six days hence there will be a battle. 
Is the new pair of wheels complete ?” 

“ Your honour, during these six months, less six days, one 
wheel is finished.” 

“ But can you finish the second wheel in six days ?” 


> This is one of the stories not in the Jitaka Book. On these J. 
Rhys Davids, BuddkiH India, 19«. Of. also JT, Sutla 81; D.i, 141; 
*JS. r. 1*6, etc. 
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“ I can, your honour," replied the wheelwright. 

(§ ii) Well, monks, in six days finishing the second wheel he 
took the new pair of wheels and went off to sec the rajah 
Pacetana. On getting there ho said this to him: 

" Hero’s the new pair of wheels finished, your honour.’ 

“ Master wheelwright, I sec no difference, no difference 
at all between the two wheels, the one you took six months, 
less six days, to moke, and the one you finished in six 
days." 

" But there is a difference, your honour. Let your honour 

look r 

So saying, monks, the wheelwright set rolling the wheel ho 
had finished in six days. The wheel kept rolling so long as 
the impulse that set it moving lasted. 1 Then it circled round 
and round and fell to the ground. 

Then he set rolling the wheel which he had finished in six 
months, less six days. It kept rolling so long as the impulse 
that set it going lasted, and then stood still,—stuck to the 
axle, you would have thought. 

(§ iii) “ But, master wheelwright,’’ said therijoh, " what is 
the reason, what is the cause why the wheel you made in six 
days rolled on while the impulse lasted, then circled round 
and round and fell to the ground: whereas the one you made 
in six months, less six days, stood still,—stuck to tho axle, 
you would have thought 1” 

" Your honour, as to the wheel I finished in six days, its 
rim was crookod, full of faults and flaws: so wore the spokes 
and hub. Owing to the crooked, faulty, flawed nature of 
rim, spokes and hub, when set rolling it w-ent on so long as 
the impulse that set it going lasted, then circled and fell to 
the ground. But, your honour, as to the wheel I took six 
months, less six days, to finish, ita rim was not crooked; it 
was faultless, flawless: so were the spokes and hub. Owing 
to the even, faultless, flawless nature of rim, spokes and hub, 
the wheel set rolling rolled on so long os the impulse that set 


1 AbkitaHiAiraMa gati=:payogaua punaiwg. Corny. 
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it moving lasted, then it stood still,—stuck to the axle, you 
would have thought." 

(§ iv) Now, monks, maybe you are thinking that on that 
oocaaion that wheelwright was someone else. But you must 
not so think. I myself was that wheelwright on thal oocasion. 
Then, monks, I was an expert in wood that was crooked, full 
of faults and flaws. Now, monks, I, the Axahant, who am 
a Fully Enlightened One, am expert in the crooked ways, 
the faults and flaws of body. I am an expert in the crooked 
ways, the faults and flaws of speech and thought. 

(§ v) Monks, in whatsoever monk or nun the crookedness 
of body, speech and thought is not abandoned,—such fall 1 
away from this Dhamma-Diacipline, just like the wheel that 
was finished in six days. 

In whatsoever monk or nun the crookedness of body, 
speech and thought is abandoned,—such arc firm-set in this 
Dhamma-Diacipline, just like the wheel that was finished in 
six months, less six days. 

Wherefore, monks, thus must ye train yourselves: We will 
abandon the crookedness, the faults and flaws of body. We 
will abandon the crookedness, the faults and flaws of speech 
and thought. That is how ye must train yourselves, monks.’ 

§ 16. The Sure Course. 

* Monks, possessed of three qualities a monk is proficient 
in the practioo leading to the Sure Course, 1 and he has strong 
grounds* for the destruction of the isavas. What three t 

Herein a monk keeps watch over the door of his sense 
faculties: he is moderate in eating and given to watchfulness. 

* Text papal ill. Corny, papalikd—gunapolaiteta palilA. 

1 Apannakakty pifipada-j^ avirudAJia^hi’jnniyyinikalxlrafui^ira- 
’’uindaapeuranibi^tnuUma dkammanudhamma pafipaday. Corny., and 

quote* JA. i, 104: 

Apannalcay (*dn am tU dtdiyavt dfcit takkikA, 

JSlad anidya meJMv i lay ganJu yad apannaka* It 
(where m JA. Corny.). KM. iv, 253 a.; VM. 393. CJ. Polk oj P. 11.455. 

1 Text pout c' oua drndAko. Corny, yemi e' aim draddJtd; It. 30; 8. iv, 
175, yoaieo aradJJio. CJ. KM. iv. 110 a. 
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And how doc* he keep watch over the door of hi* sense 
faculties 1 

Herein a monk, seeing an object with the ejrc, does not 
gra*p at the general feature* or at the details thereof.* Since 
coveting and dejection, evil, unprofitable states, might over¬ 
whelm one who dwells with the faculty of the eye uncontrolled, 
he applies himself to such control, seta a guard over the 
faculty of eye, attains control thereof. 

When he hear* a sound with the ear or with the nose smells 
a scent, or with the tonguo taste* a savour, or with body 
contact* tangibles; when with mind he cognizes mental 
states,—he does not grasp at the general features or details 
thereof. But since coveting and dejection, evil, unprofitable 
states, might overwhelm one ... he set* a guard over the 
laculty of mind, attains control thereof. 

That, monks, is how a monk has the door of his faculties 
guarded. 

And how is a monk moderate in eating ? 

Herein a monk takes his food thoughtfully and prudently; 
not for sport, not for indulgence, not for personal charm or 
adornment, but just enough for the support and upkeep of 
the body, to allay ita pains, to help the practice of the holy 
life, with the thought: My former feeling I check and I set 
going no new feeling. So shall I keep going, bo blameless 
and live happily. Thus a monk is moderate in eating. 

And how is a monk given to watchfulness 1* 

Herein, by day a monk walks up and down and then sit*, 
thus cleansing his heart of things that ho must check. By 
night, for the first watch he does likewise. In the middle 
watch of the night, lying on his right side he takes up the 
lion-posture,* resting one foot on the other, and thus collected 
and composed fixes his thoughts on rising up again. In the 
last watch of the night, at early dawn, he walks up and down, 


» Cf. KJ3. iv, 102, 1W; PU.ofCotUr. 240. 

* Aoc. to Corny. he divide* the <1*7 and night into six watches, and i* 
awake in five of them. 

» Cf. A. ii, 244. 
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then site, and ao cleanses his heart of things that he must 
check. That is how n monk is given to watchfulness. 

Possessed of these three qualities, a monk is proficient in 
the practice leading to the Sure Course, and ho is thorougly 
sot upon the destruction of the asavas .’ 1 

§ 17. Three qwiliiia. 

‘Monks, these throe qualities conduce to one’s own dis¬ 
comfort, to that of other folk and both to one’s own dis¬ 
comfort and that of other folk. What three 1 

Immorality of deed, speech and thought. Those arc tho 
throe qualities . . . Monks, these three qualities . . (the 
reverie of the above). 

§ 18. The Dcva-World. 

‘Monks, if Wanderers holding other views should thus 
question you: 

" Is it for the sake of rebirth in the Deva-World that 
Gotajna, the asoctio, lives tho righteous life t"—thus ques¬ 
tioned would ye not be annoyed, distressed or disgusted ?’ 

* Yes, lord.’ 

* So then, monks, it would socm that ye are annoyed, dis¬ 
tressed, disgusted with the idea of deva-lifo, deva-beauty, 
the idea of deva-bliss, fame and sovereignty. How muoh 
more should ye not be annoyed, distressed, disgusted with 
the idea of immorality in deed, speech and thought 1 ’ 

§ 19. The ihopkeeper {a). 

* Monks, possessed of three characteristics a shopkeeper is 
incapable of acquiring wealth he had not before, of holding 
what he gets, or increasing what he holds. What throe 1 

Herein, monks, the shopkeeper at early dawn attends not 
closely to his work, nor yet at midday, nor again at eventide. 
These are the three characteristics . . . 


1 Tut yoai e'a«M anu&to (Corny, and £.iv, 176 ireddhi). CJ.It. 30. 
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Just so, monks, possessed of three characteristics a monk is 
incapable of acquiring a state of profit, of holding it when 
gotten or increasing a state of profit when he gets it. What 
are the three 1 

Herein, monks, at early dawn the monk does not concen¬ 
trate on the mark 1 of his meditation exercise, nor yet at mid¬ 
day, nor again at eventide. It is owing to these three char¬ 
acteristics that he is incapable . . . 

Monks, possessed of three characteristics the shopkeeper is 
capable of acquiring wealth he hod not before, of holding 
what he gets, of increasing what he holds. What three 1’ 

(The reverse oj the above Jot shopkeeper and monk.) 

$ 20. The shopkeeper (6). 

* Monks, possessed of three characteristics a shopkeeper in 
no long time attains greatness and increase in wealth. What 
three! 

Herein, monks, a shopkeeper is shrewd,* supremely capable* 
and inspires confidence. 4 And how, monks, is he shrewd t 

Herein, monks, the shopkeeper knows of his goods: This 
article, bought for so much and sold for so much, will bring in 
so much money, such and such profit. That is how he is shrewd. 

And how, monks, is a shopkeeper supremely capable ? 

Herein, monks, the shopkeeper is clever at buying and selling 
goods. That is how he is supremely capable. 

And how, monks, does a shopkeeper inspire confidence ? 

Herein, monks, the shopkeeper becomes known to house¬ 
fathers or housefathers’ sons, or to wealthy, very rich and 
opulent men, thus: This shopkeeper, my good sir, is Bhrewd, 
supremely capable and resourceful, competent to support 
sons and wife, and from timo to time to pay us interest 4 on 

* CJ. VM. i, 123, the reflex image. 

* L'aMuna.^parLKA-cakk/iumi cakkA uno. Corny. 

* Text vidAuro. Corny. vidJkunxavini(Jia-<Umro, ullama-dhuro, Una- 
tampayulUna liriyoia wmannuyalo. PHI Diet, (uggeets vidk&ra— 
panjila, at perhapa tidura. 

* Xissayasampanno. 

* Anuppaddturprgakita Mona-miUkaij vadtfAig Corny. 
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money loaned. They make offers of wealth 1 to him, saying: 
“Master shopkeeper, take this money and trade with it;* 
support your sons and wife, and pay u* back from time to 
time.” Tliat, monks, is how a shopkeeper inspires confidence. 
Possessed of these three characteristics a shopkeeper in no 
long time attains greatness and increase of wealth. 

In like manner, monks, possessed of three characteristics 
a monk in no long time attains greatness and increase in profit¬ 
able states. What three 1 

Herein a monk is shrewd, supremely capahle and inspires 
confidence. 

And how is a monk shrewd ? 

Herein a monk knows, as it really is, the meaning of This 
is HI . . . this is the practice leading to the ending of TU. 
That is how he is shrewd. 

And how is a monk supremely capable 1 

Herein a monk dwells ardent in energy: by abandoning 
unprofitable states and giving rise to profitable states ho is 
stout and strong to struggle, not declining the burden in good 
states. That is how he is supremely capable. 

And how does a monk inspire confidence T 

Herein, monks, from time to time he frequents the company 
of monks of wide knowledge, versed in the Sayings,* who 
know the Outline thoroughly, who know the discipline and 
summaries* by heart. Ho inquire* of them and questions 
them thus: " How is this, your reverence 1 What is the mean¬ 
ing of this ?” Thoae worthies then open up to him what was 
scaled, make clear what was obscure, and on divers doubtful 
points of doctrine they resolve his doubts. That, monks, is 
how a monk inspires confidence. 

Possessed of these three characteristics a monk in no long 
time attains greatness and increase in profitable states.’ 

Here end* the Finl Section for Recital* 

1 Text stadMii *J. and Corny. nipalaitii=nimanU*U, Corny. 

• /to bhoyt karitvi. * Ayaidyani. 

4 M Alika. Corny, ‘dve m.,' but on A. tit. 300, 'dee PAtimokkkd.' 

» Bhdna mrayj. This title occur* in B. MSS- 
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G'haitkk III.—On Persons (§§ 21-30). 

§ 21. Testifying with body. 

Thu* have I heard: On a certain occasion the Exalted One 
was staying near Sivattbl at Jcta Grove, in An&thapiod'ka’a 
Park. 

Now the venerable Saviftha 1 and Kotthita the Great went 
to visit the venerable Sariputta, and on coming to him greeted 
him courteously ... As he sat at one side the venerable 
Sariputta said this to the venerable Savi^t-ha: 

' Reverend Savittha, there arc these three persons to be 
found in the world. What three t One who has testified to tho 
truth with body,* one who has won view, and one released by 
faith. These are the three . . . Now air, of these three 
which seems to you most exoellent and choice t’ 

* Yea, reverend Sariputta, there arc these three persons . . 
Of these three I prefer the one released by faith. Why so f 
Because in this one the faculty of faith is most developed.' 

Then the venerable Siriputta asked the same question of 
the venerable Kotthita the Great, who replied: 

* To me the one who has testified to the truth with body 
seems most excellent and choice. Why so f Because in 
this one the faculty of concentration is most developed.’ 

Then the venerable Kotthita the Great aaked the same ques¬ 
tion of the venerable Sariputta, who replied: 

‘ Reverend Kotthita, there are these three persons . . . 
Of these three ho who has won view seems to me the most 
excellent and choice. Why T Because, sir, in this one the 
faculty of insight is most developed.' 

Then said the venerable Sariputta to the two others: 

‘ Now, sire, we have all three expressed our views accord¬ 
ing to our several leanings. Suppose we go together to 
visit tho Exalted One, and on coming to him let us tell him 

‘ CJ. 8. U. 113; Ootama ite Man, 52. 80. Ill, 114,138, 281; F. Dialog. 
i, 107 and tvpra on text 24. 

1 KdyatakkXl -aftla vimoJMt ledytna pkutUvd (u at A. ii, 8®). 
Corny. CJ. Pugg- H 15, end above oo Two Per ton*. 
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of this matter. According as the Exalted One shall decide 
it, ao will we uphold.’ 1 

' Very good, sir,’ said the other two to the venerable 
Sariputta. 

So all three went to visit the Exalted One, and on coming 
to him saluted him and sat down at one side. So seated the 
venerable Sariputta told the Exalted One (all the talk they had 
had on the subject). Then said the Exalted One: 

* It is no easy matter, Sariputta, to decide off-hand which 
of these three persons is the most excellent and choice. It 
may well be that this person who is released by faith is on 
the path to arahantship: that this one who has testified to the 
truth with body is a once-rctumer or a non-returner: that 
this one who has won view is also a once-returncr or a non- 
returner. It is no easy thing, Siriputta, to decide off-hand 
about this matter. It may well be that this person who has 
testified to the truth with body is on the path to arahantship: 
that the other two arc once-returners or non-returners. Or 
again it may well be that this person who has won view is 
on the path to arahantship, while the two others are once- 
returners or non-returners. Indeed it is no easy task, Sari¬ 
putta, to decide ofi-hand which of these three persons is most 
excellent and choice.’ 

522. The eici man* 

* Monks, there arc these throe types of sick men to be found 
in the world. What three ? 

Herein, monks, a aiclt man, whether be obtain proper diet 
or not, whether he obtain proper medicines or not, whether 
he obtain proper nursing or not, docs not recover from that 
sickness of his. 

Then again, monks, maybe a sick man, whether ho obtain 

1 Dk&ri*i4ma. I hare generally trass, tfcia word ‘ boar in mind.’ 
Hero tho moaning mmm to bo * accept m gospel.* At any rate the 
Master leaves tbe question undecided. 

* <?/. p. 28; Human Typta, p. 41. 
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all these things or not, docs nevertheless recover from that 
sickness. 

Yet again, monks, maybe a sick man, though he receive 
not any of these things, yet recovers from that sickness. 

Now, monks, as to the sick man who gets proper diet or 
proper medicines or proper nursing, and recovers from that 
sickness (but not in case he fails to get them),—with respect 
to this particular sick man, proper diet, medicines and nursing 
have been prescribed, and it is on his particular account (owing 
to his having recovered) that other sick men ought to be 
attended to . 1 80 then these are the three types of sick 
men . . . 

Now, monks, there are three types of men to bo found in 
the world who may be compared to these three types of sick 
men. What three f 

In this connexion, monks, a certain person, whether he 
get or do not get the chance of seeing the Tathagata; whether 
he get or do not get the chance of hearing Dhamma- 
Discipline set forth by the Tathagata,—docs not enter on the 
assurance of perfection in conditions that are good.* 

Herein again, monkB, a certain person, whether or no he get 
the chance of seeing the Tathagata . . . does enter on the 
assurance of perfection in conditions that are good. 

Herein yet again, monks, a certain person gets, does not 
fail to get, the chance of seeing the Tathagata, of hearing the 
Dhamma-Discipline set forth by the Tathagata, and does 
enter on the assurance of perfection in conditions that arc 
good. 

Now, monks, it is on account of this last one that Dhamma- 
tcaching is proclaimed, and it is on his account that 
Dhamma is to be taught to others. 

These arc the three types of men to be found in the world, 
who may be compared to these three types of sick men.’ 


1 The other* ought to have roodical attendance, on the chance of 
their recovery. 

• Xiyimay kutaUn dXommitu tamnaUar,. Cf. KJ9. iii, 177 
PU.o/Ccmir.m, 1W, 
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§ 23. Accumulation. 

* Monks, these three persons arc found existing in the world. 
What three ? 

Herein, monks, a certain person accumulates 1 acts of body, 
speech and thought that arc discordant. As a result of so 
doing he is reborn in a world that is discordant. So reborn 
in such a world, contacts that are discordant affect him. 
Titus affected by discordant contacts he experiences feeling 
that is discordant, utterly painful, such os, for instance, 
dwellers in Purgatory fed. 

Herein again, monks, a certain person accumulates acts 
of body that arc harmonious, acts of speech that are harmoni¬ 
ous, acts of thought that arc harmonious. As a result of this 
ho is reborn in a world that is harmonious. So reborn, har¬ 
monious contacts affect him. Thus affected ho experiences 
feeling that is harmonious, utterly blissful, such as the devas 
of the Pure Abodes feel. 

Yet again, monks, a certain person accumulates acts of 
body, speech and thought that are both discordant and har¬ 
monious. So doing he is reborn in a world that is both dis¬ 
cordant and harmonious. Thus reborn, contacts both dis¬ 
cordant and harmonious affect him. Thus affected he ex¬ 
periences feelings both discordant and luirmonious, a mixture* 
of pleasure and pain, such as for instance some human beings, 
some devas and some dwellers in Purgatory feel. 

8 o there are these three persons found existing in the world.’ 

§ 24. Most helpful. 

‘ Monks, those three persons arc very helpful to another 
person. What three t 

The one through whom a person goes for refuge to the 
Buddha, to Dhamma and the Order . . . 

Then there is the one through whom ono understands, as 


1 AbkitaniAaroti rdfi r) karoti. Corny. 

* Text adds •ankinsyiy, not in Sinh. text or Corny. 
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it really is, the meaning of: This is Ill . . . This » the 
practice tlu»t leads to the ending of III. 

Also there is the ono through whom a person, by destroying 
the iisnvas, himself in this very life comes to know 
thoroughly the heart's release, the release by insight which is 
freed from the oaavos, and having attained it abides therein. 
Such a person is very helpful to one. 

These arc the three persons. Than these threo I declare 
there is no other more helpful to this person. To these three 
persons I declare oik* cannot make requital by salutations, 
by rising up in his presence, by saluting him with clasped 
hands, by dutiful behaviour or by offerings of the requisites 
of food, clothing, bed and lodging, medicines and extra 
dclicacifcs.’ 


§ 28. The open tore. 1 

' Monks, these three persons are found existing in the world. 
What threo 1 

The one whose mind is like an open sore, the lightning- 
minded and the diamond-minded. 

Of what sort, monks, is the one whose mind is like an open 
sore 1 

Herein a certain person is irritable and turbulent. When 
nnything, no matter how trifling, is said to him, he bcoomea 
enraged, he gets angry and quarrelsome: he resents it and 
displays anger, hatred and sulkineaa. Just as, for instance, 
when a festering sore, if struck by a stick or sherd, discharges 
matter all the more, even so, monks, a certain person . . . 
displays anger, hatred and sulkiness. This one is called 
" He whose mind is like an open sore.” 

And of what sort, monks, is the lightning-minded ? 

Herein a certain person understands, as it really is, the 
meaning of: This is Ill . . . This is the practice that leads 
to the ending of Ill. Just as, monks, a man with good eye¬ 
sight sees objects in the gloom of murky darkness by a flash 

* Cf. Pun-, p- 30; Pugg A. 212. Vajira thunderbolt,’ u at 

BuddA. Ptych. ML, p. 339 n. 
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of lightning, 1 oven so in this case a certain person understands, 
ns it really is, tho meaning of: This is III . . . This one, 
monks, is called “ He whose mind is like a lightning-flash." 

And of what sort, monks, is the diamond-minded ! 

Herein a certain person, by the destruction of the asavaa, 
himself in this very life comes to know thoroughly the 
heart’s release, tho releaso by insight which is freed from tho 
foavas, and having attained it abides therein. Just as, monks, 
there is nothing, whether gem or rock, which a diamond 
cannot cut. even so a certain person, by the destruction of the 
ilsavas, himself . . . This one is called " The diamond- 
minded." 

Thus, monks, those three persons are found existing in the 
world.’ 


§ 26. To be foliowed* 

* Monks, these three persons arc found existing in the 
world. What three t 

There is a person who is not to be followed, not to bo served, 
not to be honoured. 

Then there is a person who should be followed, served and 
honoured. And there is tho one who is to be followed, served 
and honoured with worship and reverence. 

Now of what sort, monks, is the one who is not to be followed! 

In this case a certain person is inferior (to oneself) in virtue, 
concentration and insight.* 8uch an one, monks, is not to 
be followed, served or honoured, except out of consideration, 
except out of compassion for him. 1 

And of what sort, monks, is the one who should be followed t 

In this case a certain person is like oneself in virtue, con¬ 
centration and insight. Such an one should be followed, 


‘ Cf. Sxpo*. il. 407. 

• Of. Pugg., p. 3A. 

* 8Ua-tamidki-pa**A (tie three divisions of the B*ghUold Way), 
roughly corresponding to the stages of tbs virtuous msn. the intellec¬ 
tually awako and the intuitively awake (who are beyond the common 
person or pu&ujjana). So divided by Dbammadinni at M. i. 301. 

4 AnuJJaydga. Text has anwUoyi. 
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by a std.or sherd, Azalea and sputters all the more, even so 
a certain person . . . Just as a cesspit stirred with a stick or 
sherd gives out a stench more noisome than before, even so 
a certain person . . . displays anger, hatred and sulkiness. 
Such a person, monks, is to be regarded with indifference . . . 
Why so I Because one thinks: He might curse me. He might 
abuse me. He might do me some injury. Wherefore, monks, 
such a person is to be treated with indifference, he is not to 
be followed, served and honoured. 

And of what sort, monks, is the person who is to be followed, 
served and honoured 1 

In this case a certain person is virtuous, of a lovely nature. 
Such an ouo should bo followed . . . Why so t Because, 
ulthough one may not profess 1 adherence to his views, yet a 
fair report spreads abroad that one is a man who associates 
with the lovely, a man who has worthy friends, a man who 
consorts with the worthy. Wherefore such an one is to be 
followed, served and honoured. 

These, monks, ore the throe persons fouud existing in the 
world. 

Who follows mean companions soon decays: 

He never fails who with his equals mates: 

Who leans towards the noble rises soon. 

Then do thou serve a better than thyself.' 

§ 28. Fair-spoken. 1 

‘ Monks, these three persons arc found existing in the world. 
What three ? 

The tricky-tongued,*the fair-spoken 4 and the honey-tongued. 

And of what sort, monks, is the tricky-tongucd ? 

Herein, monks, a certain person is summoned to go before 

* I road no tor pana of text. 

» Cf. Pug,., p. H>. 

* Trxt and Com,. gitka lKani. I read Ufa- with Keru'a emendation 
of Pug,., for tha textual explanation favour* the meaning * deceit.’ 
Com,, paraphr. aa aiaulap n> canay. 

* PuppSabA&ni, lit. * Bower-spoken.’ 
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a court, a company or gathering of his relations, or a guild 
or to the royal palace, and as an eye-witness (of some deed) 
is cross-examined thus: “ Come now, my man, 1 say what you 
know J” Then, though ignorant, he says that he knows. 
Though he knows, he denies all knowledge. Though be was 
not an eye-witness of the event, he says he was. Though an 
eyc-witneas, he denies it. Thus to shield himself or others, 
or for the sake of some trilling gain, he knowingly tells a lie. 
This one, monks, is called “ the tricky-tongued." 

And of what sort, monks, is the fair-spoken 1 
(The reverse of the above.) 

And of what sort, monks, is the Uoney-tongucd 1 
In this case a certain person, abandoning harsh speech, 
abstains therefrom. Whatsoever speech is harmless, pleasant 
to the car, agreeable, touching the heart, courteous, delightful 
to many folk, pleasant to many folk—such speech ho uses. 
This one is called “ the honey-tongued." 

These arc the three persons . . 


§ 29. Blind.* 

• Monks, there are these three persons found existing in 
the world. What three 1 
The blind, the one-eyed, the two-eyed. 

And of what sort, monks, is the blind ? 

Herein a certain person has not the eye to acquire wealth 
unattained, or to make the wealth he has increase. He has 
not the eye fit to see states that are good and bad, to see 
states that are blameworthy and praiseworthy, states mean 
and exalted, states resembling light and darkness. This one, 
monks, is called " the blind.” 

And of what sort, monks, is the one-eyed l 
In this case a certain person has the eye to acquire wealth 
(the reverse of the above) . . . but not the eye to see states 
that are good and bad. This one is called " the one-eyed." 


» Text «wm 6*0 puriaa. 8inh. text tk' amMo, sc*, to which I two*. 
* CJ. P*W-. P- *>- 
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And of what sort, monks, is the two-eyed ? 

In this case a certain person has both the eye to acquire 
wealth unattained and the eye to make the wealth he has 
increase, and the eye to see states that arc good and bad, to 
see states that are blameworthy and praiseworthy, states 
mean and exalted, states resembling light and darkness. 
This one is called “ the two-eyed.” These are the three 
persons . . . 

The blind, of sight bereft, hath no such wealth, 

Nor works good deeds, unlucky in both ways. 1 
Aud then again 'tis said the one-eyed man, 

Conjoined* with right aud wrong, searches for wealth 
With tricks and fraud and lies: worldly, purse-proud, 3 
And clever to gain wealth is he, and hence 
Departing is afflicted sore in Hell. 

But best of all’s the being with two eyes: 

His wealth, with right exertion rightly won, 4 
He gives away: with beat intent, unwavering, 1 
In a blessed home he’s born, nor sorrows there. 

So from the blind and one-eyed keep aloof. 

And join thyself to worthy two-eyed man.’ . 

§ 30. Topsy-turvy. 0 

1 Monks, there are these three persons found existing in 
the world. What three f 

The topsy-turvy-brained, 7 the scatter-brained,* and the man 
of comprehensive brain. 

1 UbftayaUba kaliggaito (throw* tho unlucky die). Cf. M. i, 403: both 
in this life and the next ace. to Corny. 

* SaytaffXo. Corny, roads taHko^ikcr&lika, tricky. 

■ KAmabkoyi oa mdaow. 

* XMwsuMp, adverb. 

* Avyayyamaiw}=nibbicikiixbd (nis-ricikictM). Corny. At 8. 1, 06 
Corny, explains it as (kayga-ciUo. 

* Of- P*99-. P- 31- 

* Avakujja-paiHo=»iKo-mulcJ>a-p. (head downwards). Corny. Cf. 
8. v, 80; KJi. v, 75, where it is equal to udaya-vaya. 

■ UuXuaya pniio, lit. * lap-brained,' explained below in tho simile. 
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And of what sort, monks, is the topsy-turvy-brained ? 

Herein a certain person frequents the monastery 1 to hear 
Dhamma from the lips of the monks. The monks teach him 
Dhamma that is lovely in the beginning, lovely in the middle, 
lovely in the ending, both in spirit and in letter. They make 
plain the holy life perfectly fulfilled in all its purity. 

But as ho sits there he pays no heed to that talk in its 
beginning, pays no heed to its middle, pays no heed to its 
ending. Also when ho has risen from his aeut ho pays no heed 
thereto ... Just os when a pot is turnod upside down, 1 
the water poured thorcou runs off and does not stay in the pot, 
oven so in this case a certain person frequents the monastery 
. . . but pays no hood to that talk . . . also when ho rises 
from his seat he pays no heed thereto . . . This one is called 
** the topsy-turvy-brained.” 

And of what sort, monks, is the scatter-brained ? 

In this case a certain person frequents the monastery . . . 
As he aits ho pays heed to that talk in its beginning, its middle 
and its end, but when ho has risen up from his seat he pays 
no heed thereto . . . Just as when in a man’s lap divers 
kinds of food are piled together, such as sesamum, rioo, sweet¬ 
meats and jujube fruits. When he rises from his seat ho 
scatters all abroad through absent-mindedness,—even so, 
monks, in this case a certain person frequents the monastery 
. . . but when he has risen from his seat he pays no heed 
thereto. This one is called “ the scatter-brained.” 

And of what sort, monks, is the man of comprehensive mindl 

In this case a certain person frequents the monastery to 
hear Dhamma from the lips of the monks. They teach him 
Dhamma that is lovely in the beginning, lovely in the middle, 
lovely in the ending, both in its spirit and its letter. They make 
plain the holy life perfectly fulfilled in all ita purity. As he 
sits there he pays heed to that talk in its beginning, he pays 
heed to that talk in its middle, he pays heed to its ending. 

‘ Arana, a park or garden where Wanderers and monk* resorted: 
*0 me timet with a rest-home for traveller*, as In Anithapu>4ika'i 

» Cf. S. v. 44. 
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Al*o when he rises from his seat he still bears it in mind. 
Just as when a pot is set upright the water poured therein 
accumulates and does not run away, wen so in this case a 
oertain person frequents the monastery . . . and payB heed 
to that talk . . . Also when he rises from his seat he bears 
it in mind, in its beginning, in its middle, in its ending. This 
one, monks, is called " the man of comprehensive mind.” 

Such, monks, are the three persons found existing in the 
world: 

The topsy-turvy-brained, the fool and blind, 

Tho' oft and oft resorting to the monks, 

Hearing their talk, beginning, middle, end, 

Can never grasp it. Wisdom is not his. 

Better than he the man of scattered brains. 

He, oft and oft resorting to the monks, 

Hears all their talk, beginning, middle, end, 

And, while he sits, can grasp the letter of it: 

But, rising from his scat, misunderstands, 

Forgetting even what he grasped before. 

Better the man of comprehensive brain. 

He, oft and oft resorting to the monks, 

Hears all their talk, beginning, middle, end: 

And, while he aits, grasping the letter of it, 

Keeps it, with best intent, unwavering, 

In Dhanuna skilled and what conforms thereto. 

This is the man to make an end of Ill.’ 


Chapter IV.— Messengers or the Devas (§§ 31-40). 

§ 31. Equal t rith Brahma. 1 

* Monks, those families where mother and father are wor¬ 
shipped in tho home arc reckoned like unto Brahma. 1 Those 

1 Cf. /fir., p. 109; A. U, 70. Our version agrees better with the 
githis bstow. These other* introduce mfnMa-devalani as the second 
item 0 1 the text, 

• 8abnXmokdni. Anticipated as injunction in TaxUinya Up. U. 
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families where mother and father arc worshipped in the home 
are ranked with the teachers of old. Worthy of offering, 
monks, are those families where mother and father are 
worshipped in the home. ** Brahma," monks, is a term for 
mother and father. “ Teachers of old," monks, is a term for 
mother and father. “ Worthy of offerings,” monks, is a term 
for mother and father. Why so 1 Because mother and 
father do much for children, thoy bring them up, 1 nourish and 
introduce them to the world.* 

Parents are called “ Brahma,” “ teachers of old."* 
Worthy of gifts are they, compassionate 
Unto their tribe of children. Thus the wise 
Should worship them and pay them honours due, 

Serve them with food and drink,* clothing and bods, 
Anoint their bodies, bathe and wash their feet. 

For service such os this to parents given 
In this life sages praise a man, and ho 
Hereafter has reward of joy in Heaven.'* 


| 32. (a) Ananda. 

Now the venerable Ananda went to visit the Exalted One. 
On coming to him he saluted him and sat down at on© side. 
As ho thus sat the venerable Ananda said this to the Exalted 
One: 

* May it be, lord, that a monk can acquire such concentra¬ 
tion that in thiB body, together with its consciousness,* he 
has no notion of " 1 ” or “ mine,” or sny tendency to vain 
conceit: that likewise in all external objects he has no such 


» Aptiahl, daiMidro, tf. supra, text 02. 

s Tboao githis are at JA, v, 3301 and continue tboeo given at A. U, 
32. Vuccart^nuxanti (cf. paccam~paccaxJi, PvA. 205; maWare= 
mannonli, A. ii. 72). 

• Anixena atKa pintna. JA. has pin*"*. 

• This couplet. Upa nay paricariy&ya, etc., is also at S. i, 182. Our 

text has ixlya. For idk' tva nay pamytanti of last line JA. reads %d*a 
o' eta. and JA. with A. II. Mflge ea nodati for our P» modati. 

» Sa-riaiianalr (' oo-minded ’), ef. IA ii. 188; iii, 68. 
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notion or tendency: may it b« that he can so abide in the 
attainment of release of the heart, the release by insight, that 
he has no such notion or tendency 1 ’ 

‘ It may be so, Ananda ... he can so abide.’ 

' But, lord, by what proocss can it be ?’ 

* In this matter, Ananda, a monk has this idea: This is the 
calm, this is the excellent state, to wit,—rest from all activities, 
the forsaking of all substrate (of rebirth), the destruction of 
craving, passionlessness, making to cease, Nibbana. That is 
how a monk can acquire such concentration that ... he 
abides in the attainment of the heart’s release, the releaso 
by insight. 

Moreover, Ananda, in this oonnexion I thus spoke in tho 
Chapter on the Goal in (the »uUa called) The Questions of 
Punynka : l 

By searching in the world things high and low,* 

He who hath nought* to stir him in the world, 

Calm and unolouded, cheerful, freed of longing, 

He hath crossed over birth and eld, I say.’ 

(6) SSripuUa. 

Now the venerable Siriputta went to visit the Exalted 
One. ... As he sat at one side the Exalted Ono said this 
to him: 

' Siriputta, I may teach Dhamma in brief, and again I may 
teach it in detail, and I may teach it both in brief and in de* 
tail . 4 It is those who understand that arc hard to find.’ 

'Now is the time, Exalted One I Now is tho time, 0 
Wellfarcr, for the Exalted One to teach Dhanuna in brief, 
in detail and in both ways 1 There will be those who will 
understand Dhamma .' 8 


* Pdrdyana- Vagya, S*. 10t8; also at A. U, 45 (where yos' iHjilag 
and Mlo of tho text should be corrected). 

* I’arouzrdni —i.c.. pardni ea omr&mi (7 avardni) a a. Corny. 

» KuKiiH, cf. A. ii, 177; UJA. 428. 

* See above, p. 49. Of. PU. of Gonlr. 325 ; KJ., J, 173. 

* Cf. Diiloftct* ii, 32. etc. 
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‘Then, S&riputta, you must train yourself thus: In this 
body together with its consciousness, there shall be no notion 
of " I ” and “ mine,” no tendency to vain conceit. Likewise 
in all external objects there shall be no such notion or tendency. 
We will so abide in the attainment of the heart’s release, the 
release by insight, that we have no notion of “ I ” and “ mine," 
no tendency to vain conceit. That is how you must train 
yourselves. 

In so far as a monk has no such notions, no such tendency 
. . . and abides in such attainment ... he is called “ A 
monk who has cut off craving, broken the bond: one who, 
by perfect comprehension of conceit, has made an end of 

m*** 

Moreover, in this connexion, Ssriputta, I spoke in the chapter 
on The Goal in (the sutla called) The Questions of Udaya :* 

The abandoning of lust* and grief, 

Both these, and sloth’s destruction, 

Restraint of mental restlessness 
And pure tranquillity of mind 
And lawful thoughts in equipoise,— 

*' Release by knowledge ” this I deem 
And “ breaking up of ignorance." ’ 


$ 33. Causes* 

(«). 

• Monks, there are these three originating causes of action. 
What three 1 Lust, malice and delusion. 

An act performed in lust, bom of lust, originating in lust, 
arising from lust, has its fruit wherever one’s personal self is 
reborn. Wherever that act comes to fruition, there one ex- 

» CJ. If. i, 122; S. 1, 12 {KJB. 1, 18); iv, 206; UdA. 363. 

• Sn. 1106. 

» Kanu-ecJiandinay. So Sn.. but Corny, ha* *a*idnar)=kdns 
drabbha uppanna-saAMnaj). 

• Sidandni. CJ. Warren, Buddhism in Transialwns. 315. 
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periences the fruit thereof, whether it come into bearing in 
this very life or in some other phase 1 (of existence). 

An act performed in malice . . . nn act performed under 
delusion . . . has ita fruit in like manner . . . 

Just as seeds that are unbroken, not rotten, unspoiled by 
wind and heat , 1 capable of sprouting, and well embedded in 
a good field, planted in properly prepared soil,—if the sky 
rain down steadily those seeds come to growth, increase, 
abundance; even so, monks, whatsoever act is performed in 
lust ... in malice . . . under delusion . . . one experiences 
the fruit thereof, whether it come into bearing in this very 
life or in some other phase (of existenoe). 

These, monks, are the three originating causes of action. 

(*)• 

Monks, there are these three originating causes of action. 
What three t 

Freedom from lust, malice and delusion. 

An act not performed in lost, not bom of lust, not originating 
in lust, not arising from lust,—since lust has vanished, that 
act is abandoned, cut off at the root, made like a palm-tree 
stump, made unable to come again, of a nature not to arise 
again in future time. 

An act not performed in malice . . . not performed under 
delusion ... is cut off at the root ... of a nature not to 
arise again in future time. 

Suppose seeds that are unbroken, not rotten, unspoiled by 
wind and heat, capable of sprouting, well embedded, and a 
man burns them with fire,' and having done so reduces them 
to ashes. Having done that he winnows the ashes in a strong 
wind or lets them be carried off by a swiftly flowing stream,— 
those seeds, monks, would be cut off at the root, made like tf 
palm-tree stump, made unable to become again, of a nature 
not to arise Again in future time . . . 

1 PoriySyt. 

• CJ. KA. ill. 46; v, 329. UtindSni ~gakita-HirOni, «0raitxn(dnt *a 
ntMdrtf. Corny. 

• CJ. KJS, II, 62. 
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jast so, monks, an act not performed in lost, not performed 
in malice, not performed under delusion, ... is of a nature 
not to arise again in future time. 

These indeed, monks, are the originating causes of actions. 

From lust or malice or delusion bom, 

A deed, or great or small, performed by fools 1 
Just here is felt: no other ground is seen* 

For its fulfilment. Wise monks should eschew 
Lust, malice and delusion for this cause, 

Get knowledge* and forsake all ways of woe.’ 


534. Of Afavl.* 

Thus have I heard: On a certain occasion the Exalted One 
was staying near Alavi, at Cowpath in Siqsapa Grove.* lodging 
on the leaf-strewn ground. 

Now Hatthaka of Alavi was wandering there afoot, and as 
he went along he saw the Exalted One in that place, seated 
on the ground strewn with leaves. On seeing him ho ap¬ 
proached and saluting him sat down at one side. So seated 
Hatthaka of Alavi said this to the Exalted One: 

‘ Pray, sir, doea the Exalted One live happily l’° 

* Yea, my lad, I live happily. I am one of those who live 
happily in the world.’ 

• But, sir, the winter nights are cold, the dark half of the 
month’ is the time of snowfall. Hard is the ground trampled 


1 Tort has wrongly c4p* liddaou for cJp' at-Maou 0 1 Corny, (yap so 
anrfti an&a-Mlo . . . karoti). Anddatv=aoidoA. 

. FaMu 5 =W«aoD. e. st A. ii, 158. Corny. ‘Thom l. no ot*r 
ground to ripen tbo fruit of it. The deed done by ono does not ripen in 

tbs personal existence of soother.’ _ - , 

• Vxjjar, uppidAvi. Corny. 

• Afml. CJ. K.S. i, 234 a. and tupra, text 26, 88 - 

• Cf. KJ3. v, 370. ... . .. 

• 9uU*v sflkwoli. tj. 8. It. 127 for the meaning of * th * 

A riven 8*k)mo atoviuka. The aorist is in its habitual sense. 80 Corny. 
^TJ-^SC^etween the eighths.’ a week before and after 
full n ZST*. i. 79. OSS*. ’The eighty ints^l between 
I the full moon of) Mlgha and Pbagguna (February. March). 
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by tie hoofs of cattle, 1 thin the carpet of fallen leaves, sparse 
are the leaves of the tree, cold are the saffron robes and cold 
the gale of wind that blows.’ 

Then said the Exalted One: 

‘Still, my lad,* I live happily. Of those who live happy in 
the world I am one. Now, my lad, I will question you about 
this and do you reply as you think fit. What think you, 
my lad 1 Suppose a housefather or housefather's son has 
a house with a gabled roof,* plastered inside and out, with well- 
fitting doors and casements. Therein is a couch spread with 
a long-fleeced woollen rug, a bed-spread of white wool, 4 a 
coverlet embroidered with flowers, 1 spread with a costly skin 
of antelope, having a canopy overhead and a scarlet cushion 
at each end. Here is a lamp burning and four wives to wait 
upon him with all tbeir charms.® Now what think you, my 
lad 1 Would he live happily or not! How think you 1’ 

* Yea, he would, air. He is ono of those who live happily 
in the world.’* 

‘ Well now, my lad, what think you ? Would there not 
arise in that housefather or housefather’s son torments of body 
or of mind that are bom of lust so that, tortured by them, 
he would live unhappily 1’ 

' They would ariae, sir.’ 

‘ Well, my lad, as to those torments of body or of mind 
bom of lust, tortured by which he would live unhappily, that 
lust has been abandoned by the Tathagata, cut off at the root, 
made like a palm-tree stump, made unable to become again, 
of a nature not to arise again in future time. That is why I 
live happily. 


• Qo-bantaka (boof)-*«M. Cf. Vim. i, 1W. 

* Corny, roads rAja-h,umdrv. 

* CJ. tupra, text 101; for what follows tf. D. J, 7. 

• Posh' aUkalo—vtynAmoynta ttfaUXarahmo allhalo. Corny. 

* PuhtHk' atihato— fharia-pupphena mnnamoyo-aUkorakena aUkalo. 
Corny. Text roads pafilik-. 

• Mantpa-nanopma. Corny, has it oaoe. 

» Text arranges wrongly. Ye ca pana belongs to the speech of 
Hatthoka. 
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Again, would there not arise . . . torments of body or of 
mind, bom of malice, so that, tortured by them, he would live 
unhappily V 

4 They would arise, sin.' 

* Well, my lad, as to those torment* . . . that malice has 
been abandoned by the Tathagata . . . That is why I 
live happily. 

Again, would not there arise . . . tormenta of body or of 
mind, bom of delusion, so that, tortured by them, he would 
live unhappily 1’ 

* They would arise, sir.’ 

' Well, my lad, os to those tormenta . . . that delusion has 
been abandoned by the Tathigata . . . That is why I live 
happily. 

Yea, happily he lives, the bruhmnna 1 set free, 

Whom lusts defile not, who is cooled and loosed from bonds, 

Who hath all barriers burst, restraining his heart's pain. 

Happy the calm one lives who wins the peace of mind.’ 


§ 35. The Lord oj Death* (i-vi). 

(§ i) * Monks, there are these three deva-mcsscngetJ. What 
three ? 

In this connexion a certain one lives an immoral life in 
deed, word and thought. So doing, when body breaks up 
after death ho is reborn in the Waste, the Way of Woe, the 
Downfall, in Purgatory. Then, monks, the warders of Purgs- 
tory seise him by both arms and bring him beforo Yama the 
lord (of death),* saying: 

* /frdJtnwno=*rahant. Cf. Pin. ii, 168; 8. i, x. 8 (K.8. 1,273). 

* Trans.by Wsrran, UmUJtim in 7>o»u., p. 255. Cf. Morris,-/./* .TJS., 
1886, for modem version*. 

» Yams, God of tho <le»d=iPluto. Plato's treatment of this story 
may bo read at Ovryuu, 625 ff. Ho is said to have got it from the 
Orphic poet*. Cf. M. 11,76; ill, 180 (ZWo&y.eri, 2M). where five mewen- 
gere art) named, the first and fourth being a now-bom babe and a guilty 
robber. Cf. Mrs. Rh. D. in 8aky>, p. 77 ff. 
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“ Sire, this man had no respect for mother 1 and father,, 
recluses and brahmins. He showed no deference to the elders 
of his clan. Let your majesty inflict due punishment on him.” 

Then, monks, Yarns the lord (of death) examines him, 
closely questions him* and addresses him concerning the first 
deva-messenger, saying: 

" Now, my good man, have you never seen the first deva- 
messenger manifest among men !” 

And he replies, " I have not seen him, sire.” 

Then says to him Yams, lord of death: 

" What1 My good man, have you never seen any human 
beings, a woman or a man, eighty or ninety or a hundred 
years of age, broken down, bent inwards like the rafter of a 
roof, crooked, staff-propped, and trembling as he goes along, 
—an ailing (creature) past his prime, with broken teeth, 
grey-haired or hairless, bald, with wrinkled brow and limbs all 
blotched and spotted ?"• 

Then the other says, " Sire, I have seen." 

Then says Yama, lord of death, to him: 

“ My good man, did it never occur to you as a man of in¬ 
telligence and fully grown: I too am subject to old age, I have 
not overpassed old age. Come, let me act nobly in deed, 
word and thought 1" 

Then the other says, " No, sire, I could not. I was 
negligent." 

Then, monks, Yama, lord of death, says to him: 

" My good man, it was through negligence that you did nob 
act nobly in deed, word and thought. Verily they shall 
do unto you in accordance with your negligence. That evil 
action of yours was not done by mother, father, brother, 
sister, friends and comrades: not by kinsmen, devaa, recluses 
and brahmins. By yourself alone was it done. It is just 
you that will experience the fruit thereof." 


* AmtUtyyi (or maUeyya), formed like ptUtyya. 

• &unoaiiy«njaii. Corny, reeds taimanuyaXati=anuyoya-toUay are- 
to jmceXati. Of. Mil. PoiX. 10. 

» Of. M. i. 88. 
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(| ii) Then, monks, Yama, lord of death, having examined 
him, closely questioned and addressed him concerning the 
first deva-messenger, does likewise concerning the second 
deva-messenger, saying: 

“ My good man, have you never seen the second deva- 
messenger manifest among men I” 

And he replica, " I have never seen him, sire.” 

Then says Yams, lord of death, to him: 

41 What 1 My good man, have you never seen among human 
beings a woman or a man, sick, afflicted, suffering from a 
sore disease, lie wallowing in his own filth, by some lifted up, 
by others put to bed t” 1 

41 Sire, I have seen. 4 ' 

44 Then, my good man, did it never occur to you as a man of 
intelligence and fully grown: I too am subject to disease. 
I have not overpassed disease. Come, let me act nobly in 
deed, word and thought t” 

Then says he, 44 Sire, I could not. I was negligent." 

Then says Yarns, lord of death, to him: 

44 My good man, it was through negligence that you did not 
act nobly in deed, word and thought. Verily they shall do 
unto you according to your negligence. That evil action of 
yours (os above) ... It is just you that will experience 
the fruit thereof.’ 4 

(§ iii) Thereupon, monks, Yama, lord of death, paving ex¬ 
amined* . . . him closely concerning the second deva-mes¬ 
senger . . . does likewise concerning the third deva-messenger, 
saying: 

44 My good man, have you never seen among human being* 
a woman or a man, a corpse one, two, three days dead, swollen, 
black and blue and festering T” 

And he replies, 44 Sire, I have seen.” 

44 Then, my good man, did it never occur to you as a man 
of intelligence and fully grown: I too am subject to death. 
I have not overpassed death. Come, let me act nobly in deed, 
word and thought I’* 


» CJ. Vis. i, 301; D. ii, 24. 


• Text omits sanwnuywajiJnJ, etc. 
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Then sajn he, “ 8ire, I could not. I wan negligent.” 

And Yama, lord of death, says to him: 

" My good man, it was through negligence that you did not 
act nobly in deed, word and thought. Verily they shall 
do unto you according to your negligence. That evil action 
of youra ... it is just you that will experience the fruit 
thereof.” 

(§iv) Then, monks, having examined . . . him closely 
oonoeming the third deva-mesaenger, Yama, lord of death, 
is ailent. 

Thereupon, monks, the warders of Purgatory torture him 
with tho fivefold pinion. 1 They drive a hot iron pin through 
each hand and foot and a fifth through the middle of his breast. 
Thereat he suffers grievous, violent, sharp and bitter agonies, 
but he makes not an end until that evil deed of his has been 
worked out. 

Then the warders of Purgatory lay him down and plane 
him down with adzes. Thereat he suffers . . . bitter agonies 
until that evil deed of his has been worked out. 

Next they place him with feet up and head down and piano 
him with razors . . . Then they bind him to a chariot and 
drive him up and down over a blazing ground, flaming and all 
aglow. Thereat he suffers . . . agonies . . . 

Then they push him up and down a huge burning mountain 
of red-hot ooal, blazing, flaming and all aglow. Thereat he 
suffers . . . 

Then they take him, feet up and head down, and plungo 
him into a burning brazen cauldron, blazing, flaming and all 
aglow. There he is cooked, and rises to the surface with the 
scum. So doing, once he comes up and once he goes down 
and once he goes across. Thereat he suffers agonies grievous, 
violent, sharp and bitter: yet he makes not an end until that 
evil deed of his has been worked out. 

Thereupon, monks, the warders of Purgatory toss him into 


* CJ. Pit. of Contr. £46, where text reads kammoi) knmti ; Nidi. i. 
104. 
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the Great Hell. Now, monks, this Great Hill 1 (is thus de¬ 
scribed) : 

Four-square the Great Hell standeth, with four gates 
Divided and partitioned, with a wall 
Of iron girt. Of iron is the roof, 

Its floor of iron too, dazzling and hot, 

And, flashing all around a hundred leagues, 

Stands fast for evermore immovable.* 

(§ v) Once upon a time, monks, Yams, lord of death, 
thought thus to himself: True it is, methinks, that they who 
in the world do evil deeds in divers ways thus suffer retribution. 
0 that I could win birth as a human being! 0 that a Tatha- 
gata were boro into the world, an Arahant who is a Fully 
Enlightened One 1 0 that I might Bit at the feet of that 
Exalted One and then that Exalted One would teach roe 
Dhamma, and then I might learn Dhamma from that Exalted 
One 1 

Now, monks, I say this, not hearing it from somo recluse 
or brahmin; nay, hut what I mvsclf have known and seen 
and heard, that do I declare unto you. 

§ (vi) They who, by dova-messengers tho’ warned, 

Arc proudly* careless and indifferent, 

Bom in a mean estate, must suffer long. 

Good men, by deva-messengers when warned, 

Are never slothful in tho Ariyan Dhamma; 

Seeing tho risk of clinging to this world. 

Knowing it for the cause of birth and death, 

By ending birth and death, freed utterly, 

They have won calm, those happy ones. 

Have won Nibbina in this very life: 

They have passed over all the guilty dread, 

All Ill transcended.’ 

» Arfci. ace. to Corny. 

* Jtf.iii, 183 ha* further details of hells. 

* As at text, 120, I take mirutvA as * proud.' not young brtfc- 
mins' (mlnatd of text). Childers give. refs, to ***** « m.nkmd. 
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5 36. The Four Great Kings. 

' Monks, on the eighth day of the lunar half-month the minis¬ 
ters who are councillor# of tho Four Great Kings perambulate 
this world to see whether many folk among men pay reverence 
to mother and father, to recluses and brihmins; and show 
deference to tho elders of the clan, observe the Sabbath, keep 
the vigil* and do good works. 

On the fourteenth day (of the lunar half-month) the sons 
of the Four Great Kings perambulate this world to sec whether 
many folic pay reverence . . . 

On the fifteenth day, that day 1 * * which is tho Sabbath, the 
Four Great Kings in person perambulate this world to sec 
whether many folk pay reverence to mother and father, to 
recluses and brahmins; and show deference to the elders of 
tho clan, observe the Sabbath, keep the vigil and do good works. 
Now, monks, if few be those among men . . . who do these 
things, the Four Great Kings report the matter to the Devaa 
of the Thirty-Three, as they sit in conclave in tho Hall of 
Righteousness,* saying: “Good my lords, 4 few among men 
are they who pay reverence . . . and do good works." 

Then, monks, tho Devaa of the Thirty-Three are displeased 
and say: 

“ Surely, sirs, the Dcva-hosts will diminish and the Asure- 
hosts will be increased.” 

But, monks, if many are they among men who pay reverence 
to mother and father, to recluses and brahmins, who show 
deference to the elders of the clan, who observe the Sabbath, 
keep the vigil and do good works, then the Four Great Kings 
report the matter to the Dcvas of the Thirty-Three, saying: 

‘ Good my lords, many are they among men who pay rever¬ 
ence . . .** 


1 Text pafijdgarenti Corny, jOganmti. 

* Tada\u=lada\tt=tay ttiuuay. Corny, (tee Childers). 

• CJ. KJS. ir, 133. 

4 Mari, d. CJ. Dialog. U. 242. 260. 
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Thereat, monks, the Devas of the Thirty-Throe are glad 
and say: 

“Surely, sirs, the Dcva-hosts will be increased and the 
Aaura-hosta will decrease.” ’ 

| 37. Sakka. 

* Once upon a time, monks, Sakka, lord of the Devas, was 
instructing 1 thfc Devas of the Thirty-Three, and on that 
ocoasion uttered thii verse: 

He who would be like unto me should keep 
The fourteenth, fifteenth day and eke the eighth 
Of the half-month, likewise the extra fast,* 

To observance of the precept* eight well given* 

But, monks, this verse was ill sung, not well sung by Sakka, 
lord of the Devas. It was wrongly, not rightly uttered. How 
so T 

Monks, Sakka, lord of the Devas, was not rid of passion, not 
rid of malioe, not rid of delusion: whereas a monk who is 
arahant, one in whom the aaavas are destroyed, who has 
lived the life, done what was to be done, who has laid down 
the burden, attained his own welfare, utterly destroyed the 
fetter of becoming, who is perfectly released by knowledge,— 
by such an one this saying of " He who would be like unto 
mo ” were fitly uttered. Why so t Because that monk is 
rid of passion, rid of malice, rid of delusion. 

Once upon a time, monks, Sakka, lord of the Devas . . . 
(as before) . . . and on that occasion uttered this verse 
(as before). 

But, monks, this verse was ill sung ... It was wrongly, 
not rightly uttered. How so 1 

Monks, Sakka, lord of the Devas, was not released from 
birth, old age and death, from sorrow, lamentation and woe. 

* Text anunayanana. Corny. a»)uaAidyamSno=^nuii>o4*a)/amAno 
(</• JA. vi. 130). 

» PAf&iriya-pakiiuiy. 

* Qf. S. i, 208= TA iff. 31: Dkp. 404. 
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He was not released from despair and tribulation. He was 
not released from HI, I declare. Whereas the monk who ia 
arahant . . . who is perfectly released by knowledge,—by 
such an one this saying of *' Ho who would bo like unto 
me ” were fitly uttered. Why so 1 
Because that monk is fully released from birth, old age aud 
death, from sorrow, lamentation and woe: ho is fully released 
from despair and tribulation. Ho is fully released from III, 
I declare.' 

§ 38. Delicately nurtured. 1 

‘Monks, I was delicately nurtured* exceeding delicately 
nurtured, delicately nurtured beyond measure. For instance,* 
in my father's house lotus-pools were made thus: one of blue 
lotuses, one of red, another of white lotuses, just for my benefit. 
No sandal-wood powder did I use that was not from Kasi: 
of Kasi cloth was my turban made: of Kasi cloth was my jacket, 
my tunic and ray cloak. By night and day a white canopy 
was held over me, lest cold or heat, dust or chaff or dew, should 
touch me. Moreover, monks, I had three palaces: ono for 
winter, one for summer, and one for the rainy season. 4 In 
the four months of the rains I was waited on by minstrels, 
womon all of them.* I came not down from my palace in 
those months. Again, whereas in other men's homes broken 
rice* together with sour gruel is given as food to slave-servants, 
in my father's home they were given rice, meat and milk- 
rico for their food. 

To me, monks, thus bleat with much prosperity, thus 

* Qf. M. i, 804; D. ii, St (Dialog. It. 17); itm*a ii, 115. The .fcory is 
told of Yasa at Fin. i, 16. 

* S»t\unuUo,,nMuWta. Corny. 

* The particle nMtj. 

* Cf.D.ii, 1®. 

‘ Ifippurutki, aontoUract uaoJ of fairiea or non-buraans, likocmantu- 
«Ai or timpurud. Acc. to Corny, it ia purin-virakiuki, ' from whom 
malca were excludod/ Cf. Dialog, ii, 18 a. 

* KanAjaba^takuyfaJca-bltaUa. Corny, (as at SA. i, 160 on S. i, 00). 
Oar text has kanajaha. 
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nurtured with exceeding delicacy, this thought occurred: 
Surely one of the uneducated manyfolk, though himself subject 
to old age and decay, not having passed beyond old age and 
decay, when ho sees another broken down with age, is troubled, 
ashamed, disgusted, forgetful that he himself is such an one . 1 
Now I too am subjeot to old age and decay, not having passed 
beyond old age and decay. Were I to see another broken 
down with old age, I might be troubled, ashamed and dis¬ 
gusted. That would not be seemly in me. Thus, monks, 
as I considered the matter, all pride in my youth dosertod me. 

Again, monks, I thought: One of the uneducated many- 
folk, though himself subjeot to disease, 'not having passed 
beyond disease, when he sees another person diseased, is 
troubled, ashamed and disgusted, forgetful that he himself 
is dhch an one. Now I too am subject to disease. I have not 
passed beyond disease. Were I to see another diseased, I 
might be troubled, ashamed, disgusted. That would not bo 
seemly in me. Thus, monks, as I considered the matter, all 
pride in my health deserted me. 

Again, monks, 1 thought: Ono of the uneducated manyfolk 
. . . when he secs another person subject to death ... is 
disgusted and ashamed, forgetful that he himself is such an 
one. Now I too am subject to death. I have not passed 
beyond death. Were I to see another subject to death, I 
might be troubled . . . That would not be seemly in me. 
Thus, monks, as I considered the matter, all pride in my life 
deserted me.’ 

§ 39. Pride. 1 

• Monks, there are these three forms of pride. What three t 

The pride of youth, the pride of health, the pride of life. 

The uneducated manyfolk, drunk with the pride of youth, 
practises immorality in deed, word and thought. 80 doing, 


1 AttAnarj ytm Comy. Cf. A. v, 220, 266. 

* Corny, takes this para. m pm of the previous one. At Fib*. 345 
there are twenty-seven snob state* of mental iotoikation. but the 
number it usually those three, sa at D. il, 220. 
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when body break* up after death, such an oue is reborn in the 
Waste, the Way of Woe, the Downfall, in Purgatory. 

(And it is the same with regard to the pride of health and 
the pride of life.) 

Monks, intoxicated with the pride of youth a monk gives 
up the training and falls back to the low life. 1 So likewise 
docs one who is intoxicated with the pride of health and the 
pride of life. 

Though subject to disease and eld and death, 

The manyfolk loathes others who are thus. 

Were I to loathe the beings who arc thus 
'Twould be unseemly, living as 1 do. 

So living, knowing freedom from rebirth,* 

I conquered pride of youth and health aud life. 

For in release I saw security* 

Then to this very me came energy, 

For I had seen Nibbana thoroughly. 

Tis not for me to follow senac-dcsircs. 

I’ll not. turn back. I will become the man 
Who fares on to the God-life as his goal. 

$ 40. Dominance (i-iv). 

(§ i) ' Monks, there are these three forms of dominance.* 
What three 1 

Dominance of self, of the world and of Dhamma. 

And of what sort is dominance of self ? 

In this case a monk who has gone to the forest, the root of 
a tree or a lonely spot, thus reflects: It was not for the sake of 


> The household Ufa. 

* Mtmmay nirupaAMy^nibb&nav. Corny. 

* Text mMAsmmv doifJku hktmato. Corny, reads ntlJtammt . . . 
Utemalay=nibbAnt Mema-fctdwji die td. 

* Three gtthls occur at A. Hi, 76. 

* Text should read ddHpcUyyini. Corny, bora and at UdA. 406 takes 
the word as equivalent to HUka-bk&va, monjsj (to put in the first 
place, to regard as chief, hence * to be influenced by'). Aef. 126 has 
atiddtopaJi=Kiri ; lok&dkipaiK=oaoppoy. See note below. 
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robes that I went forth from the home to the homeless life, 
not for alms or lodging, not for the sake of becoming each and 
such (in future lives). 1 Nay, it was with this idea: Here am 
I, fallen on birth, old age and death, on sorrows, lamentation 
and woes, on despair and tribulations. I am fallen on Ill, 
foredone with Ill. Perhaps so doing some ending of all 
this mass of Ill may be revealed to me. Yet if I, who 
have forsaken the passions by going forth from home to the 
homeless life, should pursue passions still worse than before,* 
that were unseemly in me. 

Then he thus reflects: Energetic shall be my striving and my 
attention shall be established unshaken. Calmed shall my 
body be, not turbulent. My mind shall be controlled and 
one-pointed. 

Thus making aelf predominant,* he abandons evil, cultivates 
goodness, abandons things blameworthy, cultivates things 
blameless, and keeps himself in perfect purity* This, monks, 
is called “ dominance of self." 

(| ii) And of what sort, monks, is dominance of the world ? 

In this case a monk who has gone to the forest ... (os 
above) . . . thus reflects: It was not for the sake of robes 
that I went forth . . . • Perhaps some ending of all this 
mass of Ill may be revealed to me. Yet if I, who went 
forth thus from home to the homeless life, should indulge 
sensual thoughts, indulge in malicious thoughts, in harmful 
thoughts,—great is this oompany of men in the world—surely 
in this great oompany there are recluses and br&hmins, pos¬ 
sessed of supernormal powers, clairvoyant, able to read the 
thonghts of others. Even from afar they can see me. Though 
close at hand they may be invisible and they can read my 
mind with theirs. They would know me thus: Behold this 
clansman here, my friends, who, though in faith he went forth 
from the home to the homeless life, yet lives his life mixed up 


• ItMiaatokava kttu. 

• Rcdm# with Corny, kimt ptp%U\aiart tor pip&ktJarc ol text. 

• Text adJtipalryyat). Corny. adHfaUy (which I loUow). 

« Of. Btjk*. i, 1M. 
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with things evil and unprofitable. 1 There must be devaa, 
too, of supernormal powers, clairvoyant, able to read the 
thoughts of others. Even from afar they can see me , . . 
they would know me thus: Behold this clansman here, my 
friends, who . . . lives his life mixed up with things evil and 
unprofitable. 

Then he thus reflects: Energetic shall be my striving . . . 
(at above) . . . controlled shall be my mind and one-pointed. 

Thus likewise making the world predominant he abandons 
evil, cultivates goodness, abandons things blameworthy, culti¬ 
vates things blameless, and keeps himself in utter purity. 
This, monks, is called “ dominance of the world.” 

(( iii) And of what aort is dominance of Dharnma 1 

In this case a monk who has gone to the forest . . . thus 
reflects: i 

Well proclaimed \>f the Exalted One is Dharnma, seen in 
this very life, a thing not involving time, inviting one to come 
and see, leading onward, to be known for themselves by the 
wise. Now I have fellows in the righteous life who abide in 
knowledge and insight (of Dharnma).* If I, who am one that 
went forth under this well-proclaimed Dhamma-Discipline, 
should dwell in sloth and negligence, it would be unseemly 
for me. Then he thus reflects: Energetic shall be my striving 
. . . controlled shall be my mind and one-pointed. 

Thus likewise making Dharnma predominant be abandons 
evil, cultivates goodness, abandons things blameworthy, culti¬ 
vates things blameless and keeps himself in utter purity. 
This, monks, is called " dominance of Dhunma.” Those then 
arc the three regards. 

(§ iv) Nowhere can any cover up his sin.* 

The self 4 in thee, man 1 knows what’s true or false. 


> CJ. Kxpot. i, 1M. 

1 JAnatf pauarpmlaij dSammay jdnantd pa*ianUi. Corny. I cannot 
account for tbo singular form. 

9 This line oooura at JA. iii, 19, where Corny, takes raho sa * place of 
oocKsalmcot.' 

4 As Dbanna, ' conscience.' Cf. ttvddA. Ptyck. 28; Gotama, 55/. 
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Indeed, my friend, thou soorn'st 1 the noble self, 
Thinking to hide the evil self in thee 
From self who witnessed it. Tathagatas 
And devaa see the fool who in the world 
Walks crookedly. Thus he who has the Self 
As master, let him walk with heed, for whom 
The world is master—shrewdly walk, for whom 
Dhamma is master, muser (let him walk). 

Who lives as Dhamma bids him never fails. 

He presses on to find the truth, a sage, 

He conquers Mara, death he vanquishes, 

By striving he has reached the end of births. 
Keen is his insight: lust and views perverse, 4 
Whatever happens, 4 touch not such a sage.' 


Chapter V.—The Minor Section (§§ 41-60). 

$ 41. In pretence of. 

' Monks, owing to the presence of three things the believing 
clansman begets great merit. What three 1 

Faith, gifts and worthy recipients thereof. These are the 
three . . 

§ 42. CharacUrutict. 

' Monks, a believer is to be reoognized by three character¬ 
istics. What three 1 

He desires to see the virtuous; he desires to hear Sad- 
dbamma; with heart free from the taint of stinginess he dwells 
at home, a generous giver, clean handed, delig h ti n g in giving 
up, one to ask a favour of, one who delights to share gifts 

1 Here atimaAiUti is unmetrical: rend aliwan*is*. 

• Cf. 8*. 1054, «Uo earay. 

• Saeca^arattamo. Cf. JA. It. 3R3 ; Rm Are*. 224. 311. 

* Text reads alamna yo weal. Corny. aiammayo~iammoUyo abk d- 
vena Mndtato. Cf. A. iii, 444. tabbabke ca alammayo bkarutimi; 
M. i, 31®. For lammayali cf. M. iii. 42, 230, where Corny, has alammayo 
li lammayd vytecaiUi lankAAiyAifo: tdki rafttfc. It is niUanAaU. 

* SabbttM dhammeeu. 
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with others. 1 By these three characteristic* a believer ia to 
be recognized as such. 

Let him desire to see the virtuous. 

Let him desire to hear Saddhamma preached, 

Let him remove* the taint of stinginess, 

If he would be by men " believer M called.* 

§43. Qualifies. 

• MonltB, the clear seeing of three qualifications is essential 
for one who teaches Dhamma to others. What three 1 

He who teaches Dhamma muBt he able to penetrate the 
letter and spirit* thereof. He who hears Dhamma must do 
likewise. Both teacher and listener must bo able to do both 
of these. These are the three . . 

§ 44. Respect*. 

‘In three respects, monks, a (religious) talk is profitable. 4 
What three t 

When he who teaches Dhamma and he who listens and 
both alike are able to penetrate both the spirit and the letter 
thereof * (at in previous §). 

§46. Duties. 

‘Monks, these three things have been enjoined by the wise 
and good. What three t 

Charity, going forth (from the home to the homeless life), 
support of mother and father. These are the three duties. 

Giving and harmlessness and self-restraint. 

Control of sense and service to the parent* 

And holy ones who live the righteous life,— 

If any one be wise to do these things 


‘ Of. B. i, 228 (K£. i. 2d4). 

• Taking vineyya as optative, not gerund. 

» See on test 69 . AttJia is the primary, or surface, meaning: dMannut 
the applied meaning. 

* Pamffoai, c J. tupra on text 125. 
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By good men favoured, he, an Ariyan 
Clear-Lighted, will attain the world of bliss.' 1 

§46. Kirtuous. 

'Monks, the inhabitants of a village or suburb whore 
virtuous hermit* dwell for their support beget much merit 
in three ways. What three ? 

In deed, word and thought. These are the three ways . . 

§ 47. Conditioned. 

• Monks, there are these three condition-marks of that which 
in conditioned.* What three 1 

Its genesis is apparent, its passing away is apparent, it* 
changeability while it persist** is apparent. These arc tho 
three condition-marks . . . 

Monks, there are these three non-condition-marks of that 
which is unoonditioned. What three ? 

Ita genesis is not apparent, its passing away is not apparent, 
it* changeability while it persist* is not apparent. These are 
the three .'. 


§ 48. Mountain. 

• Monks, the mighty sal tree* that rest on Himalaya, lord 
of mountains, have growth of three aorta. What three 1 

They grow in branches, leaves and foliage; they grow 
in bark and shoot*; they grow in soft-wood and pith. These 
are the three growths. 

Just so, monks, dependent on a believing clansman the 
folk within hi* house have growth of three sort*. What 
three 1 


» totaj MtajaU livatj—to kJiem .05 dttaloiay gateJuUi. Corny. CJ. 
KJl. Iv, M2 a. 

« Sonkkalaua, ef. BuddX. PtyeX. 222; BmUXitm, 83; PU.oJContr. M- 
Bxpo*. ii. 4W. Corny, paraphr. poeeaytXi aomapaiUut kata**u. 

» Jhihuta annatkaltai) {' twooming-otherofai ')=>*nl. Oomy, 
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They grow in faith, they grow in virtue, they grow in wisdom. 
These are the three growth* . . . 

Just* a* a mountain, all of solid rock, 3 
Stands in a forest, in a mighty grove. 

And ’neath it* shelter grow the forest.lords: 

So in this world, dependent on their head, 

A virtuous believer, wife and children, 

Kinsmen and friend* and relatives, who live 
Supported by that clan-head, grow apace. 

When they behold that good man’s charity, 

His virtue and the righteous life he leads, 

If they have wita, they follow his example:* 

So in this life trending with righteousness 
The path that leads unto the Happy Lot, 

In the Heaven World they win the bliss they seek.’ 4 


$ 49. Ardent energy. 

* Monks, on three occasion* ardent energy is to be exerted. 
What three t 

To prevent the arising of evil, unprofitable states not yet 
arisen: to cause the arising of good, profitable states not yet 
arisen: to endure the bodily feelings that have arisen, feelings 
which are painful, sharp, bitter, acute, distressing and un¬ 
welcome, which drain the life away. These are the three 
occasions . . . 

Now when a monk exerts himself on these three occasions, 
he is called “ strenuous, shrewd and mindful for making an 
end of HI.”’ 


1 These gtthls recur at A. iii, 40, where in line 2 text reads ruUchd 
for our ruiiAap (note suggests a scribal blunder for rukkKajj), aoo. to 
which I tram. 

* In l. I note suggesta pabbatnr/ setup for ptMaio ado (mmaUo-mayo. 
Corny.). 

* Toil should raid jn*m*Ut»4*uhtb6anli (=onuhtronti). 

* fi/lmak&mino, ef. A. li, 62; Iliv. 112. 
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§ 60. Jtdhrr chief (i, ii). 

(§ i) * Monks, owing to three facts a robber chief is enabled 
to break into houses, carry off plunder, play the burglar and 
lurk in ambush. 1 What three T 

In this case, monks, a robber chief relies on the inaccessible,* 
the impenetrable and the powerful. 

How docs he rely on the inaccessible I 

In this case, monks, a robber chief relies on impassable 
rivers and mountains not to be scaled. That is how . . . 

How does he rely on the impenetrable 1 

In this case, monks, a robber chief relies on a jungle of 
grass or trees, a thicket,* or a great forest. That is how , . . 

How does he rely on the powerful t 

In this case, monks, a robber chief relics on rajahs or rajahs’ 
great ministers. He thinks: If any one accuses me, these 
r&jahs or rajahs’ great ministers will give an explanation in 
my defence. 4 And they do so. Thus, monks, he relies on 
the powerful. 

Owing to these three facta a robber chief is enabled to break 
into houses, carry off plunder, play the burglar and lurk in 
ambush. 

(§ ii) In the same way, monks, a depraved monk of three 
characteristics goes about like a lifeless, uprooted thing;* 
he is blameworthy, is censured by the intelligent and begets 
much demerit. What are the three 1 

Herein, monks, a depraved monk relies on the crooked, the 
impenetrable and the powerful. And how does he rely on 
the crooked I 


• OJ. D. i, S3; 8. iii, 208; KJi. lv, 251 a. 

» Vxtama, ' the crooked or uneven path.’ I vary the tram. In the 
compart eon below. 

» (MMa, e/. A. ill, 128 (which reads rodkag), but hare Corny, has 
peiAap=pAanap araiHag wpsaita-sAUap tUbaddkag maU-mna-tandng ■ 
not 1 care ’ as in Pili Diet. __• 

• PanyoihAy a atikag bhai}i**atUi=pariyo<taAiM tap top idrtrnap 
palMipitv.i atlhag kaiSayUtonli. Corny. 

• Cf. npra, text 89, 105. 
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In this case a depraved monk is crooked in bodily action, 
in speech and in thought. That is how he relics on the crooked. 

And how docs the depraved monk rely on the impenetrable ? 

In this case the depraved monk has wrong view, holds a 
view which goes to extremes . 1 That is how he relics on the 
impenetrable (jungle of view). 

And how does he rely on the powerful ? 

In this case the depraved monk relies on the help of rajahs 
or rajahs’ powerful ministers. He thinks thus: If any accuse 
me, the rajahs or rajahs’ powerful ministers will give an ex¬ 
planation in my defence. And they do so. TIiub the depraved 
monk relies on the powerful. 

Having these three characteristics a depraved monk goes 
altout like a lifeless, uprooted thing . . . and begets muoh 
demerit.’ 


Chafter VI.—The Brahmins (§§ 51-60). 

§ 51. (a) T\co people. 

Now two broken-down old brahmins, aged, far gone in years, 
who had reached life’s end, one hundred and twenty years 
of age, came to aeo the Exalted One. ... As they sat at 
one aide those brahmins said this to the Exalted One: 

' We are* brahmins, master Gotama, old brahmins, aged, 
far gone in years . . . but we have done no noble deeds, no 
meritorious deeds, no deeds that can bring assurance to our 
fears.* Let the worthy Gotama cheer us! Let the worthy 
Gotama comfort us, so that it may be a profit and a blessing 
to us for a long time I’ 4 

‘Indeed you brahmins are old . . . but you have done 
no deeds that can bring assurance to your fears. Indeed, 

* Anlop/dlkiiA. Corny, iota taOXuUya anXup yaJutvA (Xila-diUMyo 
(the tea extremist dootrinee of the annihilationisU). 

1 Asm, s strong expletive, which Corny, interprets as ' brihmins, not 
mca of sny other caste.’ 

» Cf. A. II, 174. Lit. * refuge for the fearful ’ (r=6aaya- 

pariyatl&MA, patiUka-kammai). Corny.). 

* Cf. KM. ill, 1. 
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brahmin*, this world is swept onward by old age, by sickness, 
by death. Since this is eo, self-restraint in body, speech 
and thought (practised) in this life:—let this bo refuge, cave 
of shelter, island of defence, resting-place and support for him 
who has gone beyond. 

Life is swept onward: brief our span of years: 

One swept away by eld hath no defence. 

Then keep the fear of death before thine eyes. 

And do good deeds that lead to happiness . 1 

The self-restraint of body, speech and thought 
In this life practised, meritorious deeds, 

These make for happiness when one is dead.’ 


$ 52. ( 6 ) Two people. 

(The tame at Ml the previous tuUa down to:) 

'. . . you have done no deeds that can bring assurance 
to your fears. All ablate, brihmina, is this world with old 
age, sickness and death. Since this is so ... let self-restraint 
. practised in this life ... be one’s comfort in the life 
to come. 

When a house is burning, goods removed therefrom, 
Not what are burned, will be of use to him 
Who doth remove them. 80 the world is burned 
By eld and death. Then save thyaelf by giving. 
What’s given is well saved.* 

The self-restraint of body, speech and thought 
In this life practised, meritorious deeds, 

These make for happiness when one is dead.’ 


» Lit. ptla. Text prtoeo (for o, correct below), explained 

m parabkan gataeta. 

•The githi. are at 8 . 1. M (</■ JA. lv, 398. 487). la text the Uet 
para, should be printed aa rerse, both here and in next eectioo. 

• The git hi* are at JA. iii, 471=8. I. 11 <*-8. i, 42). Text and 
Corny, read tumUkttag; JA. and Corny. aiMoioj. 
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§ 63. The brahmin. 

Then a certain 1 brahmin came to see the Exalted One. 
On coming to him he greeted him courteously ... As he 
sat at one aide that brahmin said this to the Exalted One: 

‘ As to the saying “ Seen in this life* is Dhamma," master 
Gotama, pray how far is Dhamma seen in this life ? How far 
is it a thing not involving time, inviting one to come and see, 
leading onward, to be realized for themselves by the wise ?’ 

' Brihmin, one who is ablaze with lust, overwhelmed with 
lust, infatuated thereby, plans’ to his own hindrance, to that 
of others, to the hindrance both of self and others, and experi¬ 
ences mental 4 suffering and dejection. If luBt be abandoned, 
ho no longer plana thus, no longer suffers thus. So far, hr&h- 
min, Dhamma is aeon in this life. 

One who is depraved with malioe . . . does likewise. 80 
far, brahmin, Dhamma is seen in this life. 

One who is bewildered with delusion . . . does likewise. 
So far, brahmin, Dhamma is seen in this life; it is a thing not 
involving time, inviting one to come and see, leading onwards, 
to be realized for themselves by the wise.’ 

1 Excellent, master Gotama I . . . May the worthy Gotama 
aocept me as a lay-follower from this day forth so long as life 
shall last, as one who has taken refuge in him.’ 

| 64. The brahmin Wanderer . 

. Then a certain brahmin who was a Wanderer came to see 
the Exalted One. ... As he sat at one side he said this to 
the Exalted One: 

' As to the saying “ Seen in this life is Dhamma," master 
Gotama . . . (At above down to) ... to be realized for 
themselves by the wise.’ 

' Brahmin, one who is ablaze with lust, overwhelmed with 
lust, infatuated by lust, practises wickedness in act, speech 


1 Text should read aiialoro. » Bandiuhiko. * Crteti. 

* For utanka </. Compendium, 239, Bud. Psych. 176. 
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aud thought. If lust be abandoned he no longer does bo . . . 
One who is ablaze with lust . . . knows not his own profit, 
knows not the profit of others, knows not the profit both of 
self and others. When lust is abandoned he knows, as it 
really is, hiB own profit, he knows the profit both of self and 
others. 

One who is depraved with malice ... (or before). 

One who is bewildered with delusion . . . does likewise. 
One who is bewildered with delusion knows not his own profit 
. . . When delusion is abandoned ... he knows the profit 
both of self and others. Thus, brahmin, Dhamma is seen in 
this life ... it is to be realized for themselves by the wise.’ 

4 Excellent, master Gotama 1 . . . May the worthy Gotama 
accept roe ... as one who has taken refuge in him.’ 


§ 65. Nibbana. 

Now Janussooi , 1 the br&hmin, came to see the Exalted 
One . . . and said this: 

' 44 Seen in this life is Nibbana ” is the saying, master 
Gotama, Pray, master Gotama, how far is Nibbana seen in 
this life 1 How far is it a thing not involving time, inviting 
one to oome unci' see, leading onward, to be realized for them¬ 
selves by the wise V 

4 Brahmin, one who is ablaze with lust ... (at above) . . . 
depraved with malice . . . bewildered with delusion ... if 
lust be abandoned ... no longer plans thus, no longer 
suffers thus. To that extent, brahmin, Nibbana is seen in 
this life ... it is to be realized for themselves by the wise.’ 

4 Excellent, master Gotama ! . . .* 

$ 66. The rich man. • 

Now a certain brahmin of great wraith came to see the 
Exalted One. ... As he sat at one side he said this to the 
Exalted One: 


1 For .Hnuasopi ef. eujxo, text 86; infra, t*xt 18*; KJI. fr, 4. 
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• Master Gotanm, 1 have heard the saying of brahmins of 
olden days, men aged, far gone in years, themselves the 
teachers of teachers, that once upon a time this world was in 
truth so crowded with people,—one might think it to be the 
Wavelets Deep, 1 —that villages, suburbs and royal cities were 
close enough for a cock to walk from one to another. 1 Pray, 
master Gotama, what is the reason, what is the cause of the 
apparent loss and decrease of human beings 1 How is it 
that villages are no longer villages, suburbs no longer suburbs, 
towns no longer towns, and districts are depopulated ?’ 

• Just now, brahmin, people are ablaze with unlawful lusts, 
overwhelmed by depraved longings, obsessed by wrong 
doctrines. Thus ablaze, overwhelmed and obsessed they seize 
sharp knives and take each other's live*. Thus many men 
oomc by their end. That, brahmin, is the rcaaon why these 
things are so. 

Again, brihmin, since folk are ablaze with unlawful lusts, 
overwhelmed by depraved longings, obsessed by wrong doc¬ 
trines, on such ss these the sky rains not down steadily. 1 
It is hard to get a meal. The crops are bad, 4 afflicted with 
mildew* and grown to mere stubs.* Accordingly many come 


» Ayar/ loko Avici mait&r phsfo. OJ. Dialog. 1U. 72. 73 a*. (the sphere 
of incredible solidity). 

• Kukkufa-iampdliki. * A cock could walk along the top of the 
thatched roof* from one houeo to another.' Corny., which aleo read* 
mtmpddOa (not 1 like a flock of poultry,' as P*li Diet). Dialog. Ill, 
72 a. traili,' oock-flightiah.' 

• CJ. npn, text 133; Kis. i. 238; K. 8 . iv. 228 a. 

• For diMottay hero 8 . iv has dtihihkd. 

» Stiafllukaij. Corny, has tdottibay and explains thus: ' When the 
crop# come up, insects fall on them. Owing to their number tbo heads 
of the atop are white in colour and barren.' But Corny, at 8 . Ir, reading 
ttlaffJiikd, explains as 1 strewn with dead men's bones.' I think the 
explanation of mildew is preferable considering the context, and would 
alter my tram, at KjS. iv, 228 aooordlngly. 

« SaUka-wJtaQ, as at KJ5. iv, 228 (where see acts). Here Corny. 
explains: * When the harvest Is reaped, a mere stump is the result. It 
gives no fruit.' Not 1 foodiagiven by ticket (toldba),' aa Andersen ( Word* 
is 8., J.P.TJ3. 1900). 
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by their end. That, brahmin, is the reason why . . . these 
things are so. 

Again, brahmin, since folk are ablaze with unlawful lusts . . . 
obsessed by wrong doctrines, on such miscreants the Yakkhas 
loose non-human monsters. 1 Thereby many come by their 
end. This, brahmin, is the reason, this is the cause of the 
apparent loss and decrease of human beings. That is why 
villages are no longer villages, suburbs no longer suburb®, 
towns no longer towns, and district* are depopulated.’ 

• Excellent, master Gotama !. . . May the worthy Gotama 
accept me as a lay-follower from this day forth as long as 
life lasts, as one who has gone to him for refuge.’ 

§ 57. VacchagoUa. 

Now Vocchagotta* the Wanderer came to see the Exalted 
One. ... As he sat at one aide Vacchagott* the Wanderer 
aaid this to the Exalted One: 

‘ I have heard it said, master Gotama, that Gotama the 
recluse speaks thua: “ Alms should be given to me, not to 
others: to my followers, not to another's followers. Alms 
given to me are of great fruit, not so those given to others. 
Alms given to my followers are of great profit, not alms given 
to another’s followers.” Now, master Gotama, do they who 
say these things correctly repeat the views of the worthy 
Gotama, without misrepresenting him by uttering an un¬ 
truth 1 Do they expound their views in accordance with 
his teaching, so that one who is of his doctrine, of his way of 
thinking, 1 may not give grounds for reproach in stating it 1 
Indeed we are anxious not to misrepresent the worthy 
Gotama.’ 


‘ YaJckJkd ml (t), v.l. wife; cj. A. iii, 102 (edfd amenussd). So also 
Corny.: * The yakkha lords lei loose fierce yskkhas upon them. 1 

• Cf. M. i, 481 ff.; KJl. iii, *02 Jf.; It. 276 JJ. Tbo name occurs 
infra, text 181. 

» Of. 8 . li. 33. 3« ; iii, 6, where text hss vUtnui&do, but Corny. eddd- 
nup&to (ae In our text, A. H, 31 and Corny.) explnine as tddnsso on«p<Uo 
anupaianat) pavaUaii. 
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* Thc» who say bo, Vaccha, are not of my wuy of thinking. 
Moreover such misrepresent me by stating what is not true 1 
but a falsehood. Indeed, Vaccha, whoso prevents another 
from giving alms, obstructs him in three ways, robs him of 
three things. What three ? 

He obstructs the giver in acquiring merit: he prevents the 
reocivers from getting a gift: and his own self is already 
ruined,* utterly ruined. Whoso prevents another from giving 
alms, Vaccha, obstructs him in three ways, robs him of three 
things. 

But this is what I really do declare, Vaccha:—If one 
should throw away pot-scouring# or the rinsings of cups into 
a pool or cesspit, even with tho idea of feeding the creatures 
that live therein, I declare it would bo a source* of merit to 
him; to say nothing of his feeding beings that ore human. 
Nevertheless I say, Vaccha, that s gift given in the case of 
the virtuous is of great fruit, not those given in tlje case of the 
wicked. By "virtuous” I mean one who has abandoned 
five qualities and possesses five qualities. What are the five 
qualities he has abandoned ? 

Sensual desire is abandoned, malevolence, sloth-and-torpor, 
exciteroent-and-flnrry, doubt-and-wavering arc nltandoncd. 
Theao are the five. 

And of what five qualities is he possessed 1 

He possesses the constituents of morality possessed by the 
adept, 4 the constituents of concentration, the constituents of 
insight, of emancipation, of release by knowledge and vision 
of the adept. He has these five qualities. Thus, where five 
qualities arc abandoned and five possessed, a gift is of great 
fruit, I declare. 


* Ataid. 

* Pubb' era kbopa*' <u*a altA kXato. cj. I'm. ii, 26= if. i, 132 (oUdnad 

ea khawi [‘dig* hinwelt up’] ea ap**nav puatwi). 

Corny, bu yuna-kKanantna kJialo koii: gvnapogAdUn' eru,=uj«Auto. 
CJ. tupra. text 156. fcVUaj vpaJutiay attdnar) parikanli. 

* Aya mu. 

« AtriXeno tila-kkbandJma. 
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Am, 1 in a herd of cattle, white or black, 

Red, tawny, dappled, uniform, dove-hued,*— 

Whate’er.the hue,—when a tamed bull is found,* 

A beast of burden, mighty, fair and iiwift, 

Heedless of hue men yoke him to a load: 

J So among men, wherever he be born, 1 

Noble or brahmin, merchant, serf, or caateleae,— 

Just a mean scavenger,*—whate'er he be, 

He who is tamed, devout, 4 just, 1 virtuoua, 

Truth-speaking, shamefaced, done with birth and death, 
One perfect* in the holy life, load-free. 

Detached from worldly ties, whose task is done, 

Taintless, one gone beyond* all statea, not clinging 
To anything, one utterly released,— 

To such an one, a dustlcas, lustless field, 1 * 

Abundant, fertile offerings become. 

But fools, unknowing, witless, ignorant, 

Outside tho pale 11 make offerings, nor come near 
Unto the good. They who come near the good,— 

Those full of wisdom, those revered as sages, 1 * 

And trust in them,—such have their roota firm fixed 
I’ the Wellfarer. To dova-world they go, 

Or here born of good family, in course 
Of time the wise Nibbana will attain.’ 

§ 58. rihontia 1 * (i-vi). 

(§ i) Now Tikaoo* the brihmin came to visit the Exalted 
One. On coming to him he greeted him ... Aa he sat 

1 These githia occur st A. iii, 114. 

• PdmaUtu plgeon-hued.' Corny.), but A. iii pAnSpaUUu. 

• JAyali. I trana . 1 found ' aa he would not be born SO.; 

• Con ay. YarmitfkarmiXei jAtiy* for kaomiAai jAtiy 05 of text. 

• CarufAiajmkhua. <•/. Buddk. India, 58 (enalaved aboriginoa to 
whom the meanest taska were given); S. i, lfld. 

• SuWwfci- » Dhamm' o#Ao. * Ketati. • PArayA. 

«• Text bumiy ytm nrajt; A. ill, tatmii ea nrajo; Corny, tirajo (t). 
•» BaKidAM--imankA tAtanA b. Corny. 

•• DMr*-*ommott, cj. lifts M Mdl, D. I, 47. 

l * I have not mot this name triangular ’ or ' three-eamd ’) elsowheie. 

10 
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at one aide in presence of the Exalted One, Tikapija, the 
brahmin, sang the praises of those brahmins who possess the 
threefold lore. 1 (Then said the Exalted One:) 

' Yea, brahmin, they have the threefold lore, those brahmins. 
They have it, as you say. But tell me how brahmins describe 
brahmins who havo the threefold lore.’ 

* In this case, master Gotama, a brahmin is well born on 
both sides, of pure descont* from mother and father as far 
hack as seven generation*, unsmirched, without reproach 
in respect of birth, one given to study, one who knows the 
charms by heart, a ]iast master in the three Vedas, the indexes 
together with the ritual,* the treatise on phonology (as fourth) 
and the legendary sayings (as fifth): he is a man learned in 
the idioms 4 and the grammar, one jrorfeet in the science of 
world-speculation and the signs of the great being. 1 That, 
master Gotama, is how the brahmins describe a brahmin who 
has the threefold lore.' 

‘ Well, brahmin, this description of a brahmin who has the 
threefold lore is one thing. The description of him who has 
the threefold lore iu the discipline of the Ariyan is quite 
another thing.' 

‘ But how, master Gotama. is one the possessor of the three¬ 
fold lore in the discipline of the Ariyan ? Well for me if the 
worthy Gotanui would tench me according to what method ho 
is so possessed !’ 

' Then, brilhmin, do you listen. Apply your mind atten¬ 
tively. I will speak.' 

(§ ii) * Very well, master,’ replied Tiknppa the brahmin to 
the Exalted One. The Exalted One said: 


> Ttrijja. CJ. llrtUtr. 29; SitUrt, 26; K.8. i. 184 a. 

* SaiptuiiMa-faAanika. CJ. D. i, 113; Dialog. I, 146. 

' Sa-ni'jKaruJu-kttubkAnarj. CJ. D. i. 86; Dialog. I, 100. Corny. 
Xinvt aighaniiu rukkMJinag vtvacanapakAaakarj tnUhay {Childers 
givea A^idnira-ppatdpik^ u ao example of such a vocabulary). 
Kttabha- kiriydl-appariknppo katiacy upnkrirayn tattkag. 

* Padako=pu>t<tg tadatoMMk ea tyOlaniriag adkiyoli ttdeii «d. Corny. 

* Ijokayata-makiparua-lakkkanuu. For the latter see Dialog, ill, 
137; M. ii, 210. 
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‘Herein » monk , 1 aloof from sensuality, aloof from evil 
states, enters on the first musing which is accompanied by 
thought directed and sustained, born of solitude, zestful and 
easeful, and abides therein. Then, by the calming down of 
thought directed and sustained, he enters on that inward 
calm, that one-pointedneRs of mind, apart from thought 
directed and sustained, that is born of mental balance, zestful 
and easeful, which is the second musing, and abides therein. 
Then, by the fading out of zest, he abides indifferent, mindful 
and composed, and experiences ease through the body. Hav¬ 
ing entered on the third musing, which the Ariyans describe 
in these terms: He who is indifferent and mindful dwells 
happily,—he abides therein. Then, by the abandoning of 
ease, by the abandoning of discomfort, by the ending of the 
happiness and unhappiness that he had before, entering on 
that state which is neither pleasant nor painful, that utter 
purity of mindfulness reached by indifference, which is the 
fourth musing, he abides therein. 

(f iii) He then, with mind thus composed, mode pure and 
translucent, stainless and with ita Uinta vanished away, 
made pliant and workable, fixed and unperturbed, (applies 
and)* bends down bis mind to acquiring knowledge of his 
former births. In divers ways he recalls his former births, 
thus: One birth, two births, three, four, five, ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty, a hundred, a thousand, a hundred thousand 
births: the various destructions of ®ons, the various renewals 
of icons, both the destructions and renewals of sons, thus: 
I lived there, was named thus, was of such a clan, of such a 
caste, was thus supported, had such and such pleasant and 
painful experiences, had such length of days, disappeared 
thence and arose elsewhere: there too I lived, was named 
thus, was of such a clan, of such a caste. . . . Thus he calls 
to mind in all their specific details, in all their characteristic*, 
in many various ways, his previous ststes of existence. 


» Cf. D. i, 73 ff. (Sd-wuMapAoXa Sutta); Dialog. I, 94 g.\ Pagg. 60; 
K.8. v, 272. 

• With P*gg. otir text omits aMiniAaraJi of D. in each p*r». 
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This ia the firat knowledge he attain*. Ignorance haa van- 
iahed, knowledge arises. Gone ia the darkness, arisen ia the 
light, a* it doea for one who abide*, earnest, ardent and com-: 
posed in the adf. 

(§ iv) He then, with mind thua composed, made pure and 
translucent . . . bends down his mind to acquire knowledge 
of the fall and riae of beings from one existence to another. 
With the deva-aight, purified and surpassing that of men, he 
behold* beings deceasing and rising up again, beings both 
mean and excellent, fair and foul, gone to a happy state, gone 
to a woeful state according to their deeds (so as to say): Ala* ! 
these worthies, 1 given to the practice of evil deeds, of evil 
word*, of evil thought*, scoffing at the Noble Ones, of per¬ 
verted views and reaping the fruits of their perverted views,— 
these beings, on the dissolution of body, after death arose 
again in the Waste, the Woeful Way, the Downfall, in Purga¬ 
tory ! Or: Ah, these worthies, given to the practice of good 
deed*, of good words, of good thoughts, not scoffing at the 
Noble Ones, but of sound views and reaping the fruits of their 
sound views,—these beings, on the dissolution of the body after 
death arose again in the Happy Lot, in the Heaven World. 
Thu* with the deva-aight, purified and surpassing that of men, 
he beholds beings deceasing and rising up again . . . 

This is the second knowledge he attain*. Ignorance has 
vanished, knowledge arise*. Gone is the darkness, arisen is 
the light, as it does for one who abide* earnest, ardent and 
composed in the self. 

(§ v) He then, with mind thus composed, made pure and 
translucent . . . bends down his mind to acquire knowledge 
qf the destruction of the asavas. He recognises, as it really 
'is, the truth that This is HI. This is the arising of Ill. This 
ia the ending of Ill. Thia is the practice that leads to the 
ending of Ill. These are asavas ... He recognises, as 
it really is. This is the practice that leads to tho destruction of 
the asavas. In him, thus knowing, thus seeing, his mind is 

> Imt *4 potto Mtonlo. D. reads ini tola bktmio (ban*, there as 
sirs * but In Dialog. Hi a* equal to ntnimn c*4 Urn, which I follow). 
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released from the {Leave of sensuality: hie mind is released 
from the aaava of becoming, from the ssava of nescience. 
By release cornea the knowledge that he is released, so that he 
understands: Destroyed is rebirth, lived is the righteous 
life, done is what I had to do, there is no more for me of this 
state of things. 

This is the third knowledge ho attains. Ignorance has 
vanished, knowledge arises. Gone is the darknees, arisen 
is the light, as it does for one who abides earnest, ardent 
and composed in the self. 

() vi) Changeless in virtue, shrewd and meditative. 

With mind subdued, one-pointed, tranquillized. 

That sage who, scattering darkness, hath attained 
The threefold lore and routed Death,—men call 
“ A blessing both to devas and mankind,” 

" All-vanquisher,” 1 “ Blest with the threefold lore," 

“ No more bewildered,” “ One become enlightened," 
And “ Wearing his last body in the world.” 

8 uch are the names men give that Gotama. 

To know his former birth, see heaven and hell, 

To have attained destruction of rebirth,—* 

If any brahmin hath this threefold lore, 

Master of supernormal* power, a sage. 

That is the one I call " Tevijja-brihmin," 

Not one so called by men in empty words.* 

• That, brahmin, is how one possesses the threefold lore in 
the discipline of the Ariyan.’ 

* Indeed, master Gotama, this one is quite different from the 
other 1 Why t master Gotama, he who has the threefold 
lore of the brahmins is not worth one-sixteenth part of him 


‘ Reeding with Corny. taU>a-patoyi*a>) for of tort. 

• These three lines ooour at 8 . i, 167; in part at 8 n. r, 647. Text 
yo rerfi. Corny, prefer* yo r>Hi=yo awtf. angactAali, but gl". <w 
reading. . 

• AMiMfreosU* Of. It. 47. # 

< CJ. Dialog, i. 16 »- 
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who hath it in the discipline of the Ariyan. Excellent it is, 
master Gotama ! . . . May the worthy Gotama accept me 
as a lay-follower from this time forth so long as life lasts, as 
one who has taken refuge in him.’ 

§ 59. Jamusoni (i-iv). 

(§§ i-iii) Now Janussooi, 1 the brahmin, came to sec the Ex¬ 
alted Ono. ... As ho sat at one side Janussooi tho brahmin 
said this to the Exalted One: 

' Master Gotama, he who has a sacrifice to make, or an offer¬ 
ing to the dead* or a gift of barley in milk, or a gift fit for 
mendicants, should give it to those brihmins who are possessors 
of the threefold lore.' 

' But, brahmin, how do brahmins describe one who has the 
threefold lore 1* 

' In this matter, master Gotama, a brahmin is well born 
on both sides, of pure descent ... (os in the previous suUa 
down to the gothds). 

(§ iv) This man with morals and religion blest, 

Who has the self composed, is tranquillized, 

With mind subdued, one-pointed, fully calmed. 

Who knows his former birth, sees heaven and hell, 

Who hath attained destruction of rebirth. 

Master of supernormal power, a sage,— 

If any brahmin hath this threefold lore, 

That is the one I call " Tevijja-brahmin," 

Not one so called by men in empty words. 

That, brahmin, is how one possesses the threefold lore in 
the discipline of the Ariyan.’ 

‘ Indeed, master Gotama, this one is quite different from 
the other. Why 1 master Gotama, he who has the threefold 
lore cf he brahmins is not worth one-sixteenth part of him 
who V. z it in the discipline of the Ariyan. Excellent it is, 


» Stpre, text 168, fc 66. 

» &uUAo=Skt. tkr&ddka. 
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master Gotama I . . . May the worthy Gotama accept me 
n» a lay-follower from this timo forth so long as life last*, os 
one who has taken refuge in him.’ 


§ 60. Songarava (i-vii). 

(§ i) Now Sangirava, 1 tho brahmin, came to see the Ex¬ 
alted One- ... As he eat at one side he said this to the 

Exalted One: M 

* Master Gotama, we brahmins, let me tell you, offer sacrifice 
aud causo others to do so. Therefore, master Gotama, whoso 
offers sacrifice or causes others to do so, one and all are profi¬ 
cient in a practice of merit that affects many persons,* 
that is, which results from offering sacrifice. Now, master 
Gotama, he who goes forth as a Wanderer from this or that 
family, from the home to the homeless life. tAmes only the 
single self, calms only the single self, leads to Nibbana* only 
the single self. So what I say is, thus he is proficient m a 
practice of merit that affects only one person, as a result of 
his going forth (as a Wanderer).’ 

« Well, brahmin, as to that I will question you. Do you 
answer as you think fit. Now what think you, brahmin t 
In this connexion a Tathagata arises in tho world, an Arahant 
who is a Fully Enlightened One, perfect in knowledge and 
practice, Wollfarcr, World-knower, incomparable Ohanotoer of 
men to bo tamed, Teacher of devae and mankind, a Buddha, an 
Exalted One. He says thus: “ Come! this is the way, this the 
practice, proficient in which I make known that incomparable 


» Com*. J.^patim^r^kerako iyuJtata-brAkwnc (or«w*r 
ia charge of tho repair of dilapidated building*). At S. i, 183 bo 

a* a bath-ritualist; at v, 121 aa interested m nwatraa. At 
St ii 200 lie Is a young brihmin Hiring at Candalakapj*. a tonjja. 
pro lid -d exeloaivot Z after a talk with tho Maator h» waa con- 
verted. Of. A. iii. 230. 

• (quenches hi. paa.ion. utterly >. <?/. D. iii. «!-* 

A . iii, 40. On the 1 ainglo * idiom rf. text ii. 68: iv. 48- 
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bliss which is steeped in the holy life, 1 by my own powers of 
comprehension realizing it. Come ye also ! Practise so that 
ye too may be proficient therein, so that ye too by your 
own powers of comprehension may realize it and abide 
therein.” 

Thus this teacher teaches Dharnma and others too practise 
to attain that end * Moreover there are many hundreds, 
many thousands, many hundreds of thousands of such. Now 
what think you, brahmin ? Since this is so, is it a practice 
of merit affecting only one person or many persons; that 
is, the result of going forth as a Wanderer 

‘ No, master Gotama. It affects many persons, this 
going forth.’ 

(§ ii) At these words the venerable Ananda said this to the 
brahmin Sangarava: 

1 Of these two practices, brahmin, which appeals to you as 
being the simpler, 1 the leas troublesome, of greater fruit, of 
greater profit V 

At these words the brahmin Sangarava said thij to the vener¬ 
able Ananda: 

' Just like the worthy Gotama and the worthy Ananda, 
both are to me.worthy of honour and praise.’ 

Then a second time the venerable Anauda said to the 
brahmin Sangarava: 

‘ I do not ask you that, brihmin, as to whom you honour 
and praise. This is what I am asking you: Which of the two 
practice* appeals to you as being the simpler and less trouble¬ 
some, of greater fruit and profit 1’ 

Again the brahmin Sangarava replied as before, and a third 
time the venerable Ananda put the same question, and a 
third time the brahmin made the same reply. 


1 Braknaeariy' ogadkiv (at 8. T, U4 with 
nUMnar,. Corny. 

• TalXatUla. CJ. K.8. hr, 202 n.; M .». 4«5 (also a term for Nibbina). 

• AppaJiXa tara, • based on Ion.' Tbs four phrase* occur at 
D. i, MS= Dialog. ,. 181, in a similar question about sacrifice. Corny. 
' requiring lea* attention or service.' 
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(|iii) Thereupon the Exalted One thought: Even for a 
third time the brShmin, on being aalced a pertinent 1 question 
by Ananda, evades* it, doea not reply to it. Suppose I re¬ 
lease them from their difficulty. So the Exalted One said 
this to the brahmin Sangarava: 

4 Tell me, brahmin. What was the topic of conversation 
today when the royal party sat together in company in the 
rajah's palace V 

' Thie was the topic of conversation, master Ootama:—“ In 
former times, you know, monks were fewer iu number: but 
those possessed of supernormal powers being more numerous, 
they showed the marvel of more-power * But now it is just 
the opposite.” That was the topic of conversation today, 
master Gotama, when the royal party sat together in company 
in the rajah’s palace.' 

(§ iv) 4 Now as to that, brahmin, there are these three 
marvels. What three ? 

The marvel of more-power, the marvel of thought-reading, 
the marvel of teaching. And what, brahmin, is the marvel 
of more-power l 4 

In this case a certain one enjoys sorts of more-power* in 
divers ways. From being one he becomes many, from being 
many he becomes one: manifest or invisible he goes unhindered 
through a wall, through a rampart, through a mountain, as 
if through the air: he plunges into the earth and shoots up 
again as if in water: he walks upon the water without parting 
it as if on solid ground: he travels through the air sitting cross- 
legged, like a bird upon the wing: even this moon and sun, 
though of such mighty power and majesty,—he handles them 
and Btxokes them with his hand: even as far as the Brahma 


> SaMadiammUcar/. 

• Cf. A. lv, 308 («»T)«d drii paUuvj). Corny. ' lets It drop.' 

• E.y., 4 monks oo tbeir begging-rounds flew through the air.’ 

Adrians* a*u*AJa»i-p&t*kAriya. Cf. Vin. ii, 200; D. i, 212; 
» In iU sense ol 1 abnormal, auperaorasl, increased.' 
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world he has power with hi* body.* This, brahmin, is called 
“ th« marvel of more-power." 

(§ v) And what, brahmin, ia tho marvel of thought-reading ?* 

In this case 3 a certain one can declare by means of a sign: 
4 ‘ Thus is your mind. Such and such is your mind. Thus is 
your consciousness."* And however much he may tell, so 
it is and not otherwise. 

And again, brahmin, perhaps a certain one docs not declare 
such things by means of a sign, but he docs so after hearing 
a voice from men or non-humans or from devas,* and says: 
“ Thus is your mind. Such and such is your mind. Thus is 
your consciousness." And however much he may toll, so it. 
is and not otherwise. 

Here again, brahmin, perhaps a certain one does not declare 
these things by means of a sign, or on hearing a voice from 
men or non-humans or from devas, but he docs so (judging) 
from some sound he has heard, an utterance intelligently 
made by one who is reasoning intelligently.* So hearing he 
declares: “ Thus is your mind. Such and such is your mind. 
Thus is your consciousness." And however much he may tell, 
so it is and not otherwise. 


• Text and D. i. 212 Uytna va tar/vaUtii; 8. v, 265 rasog parcUtli. 
Of. K.S. v, 256, oto. (which I read here). 

• Lit. ‘ declaring (another 1 ! mind).' 

• A little different at D. 1, 212 (eiiiom pi dduati, etUuikam pi .. . 
citakkitam pi . . . vieAritam pi). 

• Mind (mono). eiOa (oooaoioiuneaa). Of. bvldK. PtpeJk. 18; Dialog. 
iii, OT. 

• Of. tupra, text 87, | riii, paralo g/iotay (clairaudienoe). 

• Cf. A'olA. Vat. 414 (PU. of Contr. 240) • an irradiation of initial 
application of mind’; Kxpot. i, 152. This phrase vitakka-vippk&m- 
taddag (vibration) mfal does not occur st D. i, 213, where Dialog, tram. 
‘ hearing s rational sound made intelligently and deliberately.’ Vital: 
ka-vic&m means * when the mind is arrested by an object of thought 
it starts a chain of reasoning about it.* Etpot. loc. eit. compares the 
former to the flapping of a bird’s wings when rising: the Utter to its 
sustained flight with poised wings. Corny, takes it as a sound over¬ 
heard from someone chattering or half asleep; but the story by which 
hs illustrates would give the moaning of ‘ a chance remark overheard.’ 
Thus the skill implied would be that of ’ putting two and two together.’ 
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Then again, brahmin, in this case, suppose a certain one 
does not declare by any of these ways ... yet maybe, when 
he has attained a state of concentration which ia void of thought 
applied and sustained, one’s mind can read another's thoughts 1 
and knows thus: According to the nature of the thinkings of 
this worthy, on such and such objects 1 will he immediately* 
direct his thoughts. Then however much he may tell, so it 
is and not otherwise. This, brahmin, is called ** tho marvel 
of mind-reading.” 

(§ vi) And what, brahmin, is the marvel of teaching 1 

In this case a certain one teaches thus: “ Reason thus, not 
thus. Apply your mind thus, not thus. Abandon this state, 
acquire that state and abide therein.” This, br&hmin, is 
called “ the marvel of teaching.” So those are tho three 
marvels. Now of these three marvels, which appeals to you 
as the more wonderful and excellent 1’ 

* Of these marvels, master (lotam*, the marvel of more- 
power ... (he who performs it has the experience thereof. 
It is a possession of him who performs it) seems to me to be 
of the nature of an illusion. 4 Then again as to the marvel 
of thought-reading ... he who performs it has the experi¬ 
ence of the marvel: it ia a possession of him who performs it,— 
this also, master GoUma, seems to me to be of the nature of 
an illusion. But as to the marvel of teaching (as described 
above) ... of theso three marvels this one appeals to me as 
the more wonderful and excellent. 

It is strange, master GoUma ! It is wonderful how well 
tho worthy GoUma has spoken of this thing! We do hold 
the worthy GoUma to possess all three marvels. Surely the 
worthy GoUma enjoys sorts of more-power in divers ways, 
thus: From being one he becomes many . . . even as far as 


» Cf. D. Ui. 104. 

* Our text omits latXA of D. he**. 

» Text aniorJ, but D. and our Corny, onanlard. ‘ without interval. 

« MiyS (text has maytl in both places) MAadAarama-nijxjrj Cony. 
* such as apparently turning water into oil or mm versd, •<*-.' and refer, 
to the Jewel Charm (Dialog, i, 278). 
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the Brahma world he has power with hia body. Surely the 
worthy Gotama’s mind can read another’s thoughts when ho 
has attained a state of concentration void of thought applied 
and sustained, so as to know: According to the nature of the 
thinkings of this worthy, on such and such objects will he 
immediately direct his thoughts. Again, surely the worthy 
Gotama teaches thus: “ Reason thus, and thus . . . acquire 
this state and abide therein." 1 

‘ Indeed, brahmin, your words come close and challenge 
me to a statement I 1 Nevertheless I will satisfy you by reply¬ 
ing. I do indeed . . . possess these powers, br&hmin, . . . 
I do so read thoughts. I do ao instruct.’ 

1 But, master Gotama, is there any other single monk 
possessed of these throe marvellous powers besides the worthy 
Gotama 1* 

* Yes, indeed, brahmin. The monks possessed of these three 
marvellous powers are not just one or two or three, four, or 
five hundred, but much more than that in number.’ 

‘ Pray, master Gotama, where are those monks now dwell¬ 
ing V 

' In this very Order of Monks, brahmin.’ 

1 Excellent, master Gotama I Excellent it is, master 
Gotama 1 Even os one raise* what is overthrown ... or 
holds up a light in the darkness . . . evsn in divers ways 
has Dhsmrns been set forth by the worthy Gotama. I myself 
do go for refuge to the worthy Gotama, to Dhamma and to 
the Order of Monks. May the worthy Gotama accept me as 
a lay-follower . . . who has taken refuge in him.’ 


* Anjja upaalya-vied 6*4 *iW. Corny, mama g+nt. ptagefe A, mama 
gunAnar, tantiiay aponUd vdid touimtd (lit. knocking up against, thrust¬ 
ing up against my virtues). Cf. the same phrmsa in a similar passage 
at A. ii, J7 (where Corny, is silent). I am not sure whether daoya here 
meant * coming up to, aesailing.' or has its adverbial meaning of ' ener¬ 
getically sticking to.' At it. i, 250; D. i, 107, it ja used in an offensive 
tense, not suitable here. 
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Chapter VII.— The Great Chapter (§§ 61-70). 

§61. Tentts (i-xiii). 

(§ i) ' Monica, there are these three grounds of sectarian 
tencta, which, though strictly questioned, investigated and 
discussed 1 by wise men, persist in a traditional doctrine* of 
inaction. What three 1 

There are certain recluses and brahmins who teach thus, 
who hold this view.-—Whatsoever weal or woe or neutral 
feeling is experienced, all that is due to some previous action.* 
There are others wtoo teach:—Whatsoever weal or woe or 
neutral feeling is experienced, all that is due to the creation 
of a Supreme Deity. 4 Others teach that all such are uncaused 
and unconditioned. 

(§ ii) Now, monks, as to those recluses and brahmins who 
hold and teach the first of these views, I approach them and 
say: " Is it true, as they say, that you worthy sirs teach 
that ... all is due to former action 1" 

Thus questioned by me they reply: " Yes, we do.” 

Then I say to them: “ So then, owing to a previous action, 
men will become murderers, thieves, unchaste, liars, slanderers, 
abusive, babblers, covetous, malicious, and perverse in view. 
Thus for those who fall back on the former deed as the es¬ 
sential reason 4 there is neither desire to do, nor effort to do, 
nor necessity to do this deed or abstain from that deed. So 
then, the necessity for action or inaction not being found to 
exist in truth and verity, the term 4 recluse ’ cannot reason¬ 
ably be applied to yourselves, since you live in a state of be¬ 
wilderment with faculties unwarded.” 


» Cf. M. 1. 130 (wh*ce these three verbs are translated ‘inquiry, 
expostulation, remonstrance * by Lord Chalmsre). 

• Parampigavlvi. Coney, paraphr. by yoyHfeipanwnparoppontpdjn, 

which I take to mean ' tradition.' 

• Three views are examined at M. U. S14 ff. (IkvaiaU-^tta) In con- 
fating the Nignotha. Cf. KJi. iii, 1M; It. Ml. 

• Ittara-nimm&na-lutu. 

• Simla paee4gaccJiala}}=»Ara-bUvtna p»n*a«Udaop. 
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Such, monks, ia my first reasonable rebuke to those recluses 
and brihmins who thus teach, who hold such views. 

(§ iii) Again, monks, ns to those recluses and brahmins 
who hold nnd teach the second of these views, I approach 
them and say: “ Is it truo, as they say, that you worthy sirs 
teach that ... all this ia due to tho creation of a Supreme 
Deity 1** 

Thus questioned by me they reply: “ Yea, wo do.” 

Then I say to them: "So then, owing to the creation of 
a Supreme Deity, men will bcoome murderers . . . and per¬ 
verse in view. Thus for those who fall back on the creation 
of a Supreme Deity as the essential reason there ia neither 
desire to do, nor effort to do. nor necessity to do this deed 
or abstain from that deed. So then, the necessity for action 
or inaction not being found to exist in truth and verity , 1 the 
term ‘ rod use ’ cannot reasonably be applied to yourselves, sine© 
you live in a state of bewilderment with faculties unwarded.” 

Such, monks, is my second reasonable rebuke to those 
redusca and br&hmins who thus teach, who hold such views. 

(§ iv) Again, monks, as to those recluses and brahmins 
who teach thus, who hold this view: Whatsoever weal or woe 
or neutral feeling ia experienced, all that ia uncaused and un¬ 
conditioned,—I approach them and say: " Is it true, aB they 
say, that you worthy sirs teach that ... all this is uncaused 
and unconditioned ?” 

Thus questioned by me they reply: “ Yes, we do.” 

Then I say to them: “ 80 then, owing to no cause or condition 
at all, men will become murderers, thieves . . . and perverse 
in view. Thu* for those who fall back on the uncaused and 
unconditioned as the essential, there is neither desire to do, 
nor effort to do, nor necessity to do this deed or to abstain 
from that deed. So then, the neoessity for action or inaction 
not being found to exist in truth and verity, the term ‘ re¬ 
cluse ’ cannot be reasonably applied to yourselves, since you 
live in a Btate of bewilderment with faculties unwarded.” 


‘ Jf.i, 133, muxato tktlalo anupalaUthaminr=bhiilalo Uirafo apaHid- 
yonul nt. Corny. 
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Such, monks, is my third reasonable rebuke to those re¬ 
cluse* and brahmins who hold and teach these views. And 
these are the three grounds of sectarian tenets which, though 
strictly questioned, investigated and discussed by wise men, 
persist in a traditional doctrine of inaction. 

(§ v) Now, monks, thiB Dhamma do I teach, one not refuted, 
not tarnished, unblamed, uncensured by intelligent recluses 
and brahmins. And what is that Dhamma 1 

'* These arc the six elements.”—that Dhamma do I teach ... 

" There arc these six spheres of contact . . these eighteen 
applications of mind 1 . . . these four Ariyan truths.” That 
Dhamma do I tearh . . . one uncensured by intelligent re¬ 
cluses and brahmins. 

(§ vi) Now ah to the first of these, in wluit connexion did 
I speak of six elements I 

The six elements are these: The clement of earth, the 
clement of water, that of heat, that of air, the element of 
.space, 2 and tho element of consciousness . . . 

(§ vii) And in what connexion did I speak of six apheres 
of contact ? 

The six spheres of contact arc these: Tho sphere of eye- 
contact, that of ear-, nose-, tongue-, body-, and the sphere of 
mind-contact ... 

(§ viii) And in what connexion did I speak of these eighteen 
applications of mini! ? 

Seeing an object with the eye one’s thoughts are concerned 
with the object, whether it give ground for pleasure, pain or 
neutral feeling. The same as regards ear, now, tongue and 
the other sense-organs. . . . Contacting a mcntAl object with 
the mind one’s thoughts are concerned 2 with the object, 
whether it give ground for pleasure, pain or neutral feeling. 

t ManopavuArd (not in Dict)=rstaH».Wr*rs-J>od<A. sffhifMMw 
IMmmi mawMM Mjwrtotfrd. Cow y. 

» C/. Buddk. Ptytk. 275. ' The Theravilda position is that wo ice not 
.pace hut the visible objects (rOpdni) Ailing spsoe. Even tbcic he will 
not admit to be anything but so many coloured areas. The question 
is discussed in BvddliM PkilotojAy, Dr. B. Keith, pp. 1M «• 

* Vpavitarati. 
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That is what I meant when I spoke of the eighteen applications 
of mind. 

(| ix) And as to these four Ariyan truths, in what connexion 
did I mention them f 

Based on the six elements, monks, there is descent into the 
womb. This descent taking place, name-and-shape come to 
pass. Conditioned by name-and-shape is the sixfold sphere 
(of sense). Conditioned by the sixfold sphere is contact. 
Conditioned by contact is feeling. 1 Now to him who has 
foiling, monks, I make known: This is Ill. I make known: 
Thia is the arising of III. I make known: This is the making 
Ill to cease. I make known: This is the practice that leadB 
to the making Ill to cease. 

(§ x) And what, monks, is the Ariyan truth of Ill f 

Birth is El, old age and decay, sicknesB, death, sorrow, 
grief, woe, lamentation and despair are Ill. Not to get what 
one desires is El. In short, the five groups baaed on grasping 
are El.* 

(§ xi) And what, monks, is the Ariyan truth of the arising 
of m i» 

Conditioned by ignorance the activities come to be: condi¬ 
tioned by the activities, consciousness: conditioned by con¬ 
sciousness, name-and-shape: conditioned by name-and-shape, 
the sixfold sphere of sense: conditioned by the sixfold sphere 
of sense, contact: conditioned by contact, feeling: conditioned 
by feeling, craving: conditioned by craving, grasping: condi¬ 
tioned by grasping, becoming: conditioned by becoming, 
birth: conditioned by birth, old age and death, sorrow, grief, 
woe, lamentation and despair come to pass. This is the arising 
of tho whole mass of El. This, monks, is called “ tho Ariyan 
truth of the arising of El.” 

(§ xii) And what, monks, is the Ariyan truth of the making 
El to cease? • 

From the utter fading out and ending of ignorance comes 
the ending of the activities: from the ending of the activities, 


* Of. K.8. ii. 46; iii, 40, etc. * Cf. KJ. iii, 134#. •*>. 

» Cf. KA. II, 2. etc. 
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the ending of consciousness: from the ending of consciousness 
. . . and bo on . . . comes the ending of this whole mass of 
Ill. This, monks, is called “ the making III to cease.” 

(§ xiii) And wlmt, monks, is the Ariyan truth of the practice 
that leads to the making Ill to cease ? 

It is just this Ariyan Eightfold Way, to wit: Right view, 
right aim, right speech, right action, right living, right effort, 
right mindfulness, right concentration. This is called "the 
Ariyan truth of the practice . . 

This Dhamma, monks, do 1 teach, these four Ariyan truths, 
Dhamma not refuted, not tarnished, unblamcd, uncensured 
by intelligent recluses and brahmins. What I said was said 
in this connexion.' 


§ 62. Terror (i-vi). 

(| i) 1 Monks, the uneducated manyfolk speaks of these 
three terrors that part mother and son. 1 What are the three ? 

There cornea a time when a great fire breaks out. When it 
breaks out, villages, suburbs and towns are burned. When 
these are burning, the mother cannot reach her son, and the 
son cannot reach his mother. This is the first terror , . . 

(§ ii) Then again, monks, there comes a time when a mighty 
rainfalls. When this happens, a great flood is caused. When 
the flood comes, villages, suburb* and towns are swept away. 
When this happens, a mother cannot reach her son nor the son 
his mother. This is the second terror . . . 

(| iii) Then again, monks, there comes a time when there 
is an alarm of a forest-raid of robbers,* and the country-folk 
mount their carts and drive away. When this happens, 
amid the scattering of the country-folk in carta mother and 
son cannot reach each other. This is tho third tenor that 
the uneducated manyfolk speaks of. 


1 AmUi-pttUikani, lit. ' not-raother-son-Uh,' ' where there is no 
possibility of mutual protection.’ Corny. 

* Afavi-taniopo. So Corny, and Sinh. MSS., but text prefers tan- 
Vupo {t). as at A. ill, W- Corny. tankepo : <*>rt=o(aoi-t4sv>u>-= 
cord. 
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(§ iv) Now again, monies, the uneducated manyfolk apealcB 
of these three terrors wherein a mother and her son are some¬ 
times together, sometimes parted. What arc the three 1 

There comes a time when a great fire breaks out ... (os 
before). Then sometimes it may be possible for mother and 
son to reach each other. This is the first terror . . . 

Then again there comes a time when a great rain falls . .. 
(os before). 

Then again there is a time when there ia an alarm of a foreat- 
raid of robbers . . . • On that occasion it may be possible 
for mother and son to reach each other. This is the third 
terror . . . These are the three terrors whereof the un¬ 
educated manyfolk speaks, wherein a mother and her son are 
sometime* together, sometimes parted. 

(§ v) Monks, these three terrors port mother and son. 
What three T 

A mother caunot bear 1 to see her son grow old. She says, 
" I am growing old. Let not my son grow old.” The son 
likewise cannot bear to see his mother grow old. He says, 
“ I am growing old. Let not my mother grow old.” And 
it is the same with regard to getting sick and dying. These 
are the three terrors that part mother and son. 

(§ vi) But, monks, there is a way, there is a practice that 
leads to the abandoning, to the overpassing of these three 
terrors that part mother and son, a way which joins mother 
and son. What is that way, what is that practice which so 
leads t 

It is just this Eightfold Way, to wit: Right view, right aim 
and the rest . . . right concentration. That is the way, 
that is the practice . . .' 

§ 63. Vcndga (i-vii). 

(§ i) On a certain occasion the Exalted One was journeying 
about among the Kosalans, attended by a great company of 
monks, and he came to Venugapura,* a brahmin village of the 
Kosalans. 


* LaMati. 


1 I have not met this name elsewhere. 
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Now the brahmin housefathers of Venagapura heard the 
nows that Uotama the recluse, son of the Sakyana, who went 
forth as a Wanderer from the Sakyan clan, was come to 
Venagapura. 

And there went abroad a fair report about Gotama, that 
Exalted One, thus: 

• It is he, that Arahant who is a Fully Enlightened One, 
perfect in knowledge and practice, Wellfarer, world-knower, 
unsurpassed charioteer of men to be tauied, teacher of devaa 
and mankind, a Buddha, an Exalted One. He makes known 
this world together with the world of devaa, Milras and 
Brahmas, together with the host of recluses and brihmina, 
both of devaa and mankind, having himself come to know it 
thoroughly for himself. Ho tcachee Dhamma that ia lovely 
in the beginning, lovely in the middle, lovely in the ending, 
both in letter and spirit; in all it* fulneaa he preachea the 
holy life that ia utterly pure. Well indeed for us if we could 
get the sight of arahanta auch aa these.' 

(§ ii) Then the brahmin housefathers of Venagapura came 
to ace the Exalted One. On coming to him aome saluted the 
Exalted One and sat down at one aide. Some greeted the 
Exalted One, and after the exchange of greetings and courtesies 
Hat down at one aide. Some raising their joined palms to 
their foreheads in respect to the Exalted One aat down at 
one aide. Some proclaimed their name and dan and did the 
same. While others, without saying anything, 1 just sat down 
at one side. Then as he thus aat Vacchagotta* the brahmin 
of Venagapura said this to the Exalted One: 

(§ iii) * It is wonderful, master Gotama ! It is marvellous, 
master Gotama, how serene is the worthy Gotams’s air, how 
clear and translucent* his complexion l Just as the yellow 


1 C<m 9 . calls thorn ‘ hypocrite, sod blind fooU-' 

• This may be the Waadsrer ol ntjm, text 161; M. 1. 461 ff i S. lli, 

A stock'phrese oi compliment 00 meeting one who seem. «Ut«l. 
Of. K.S. i, 188; iii. 186; v. 267. IndriyAn would «*m to mean here 
* the personslity * ss radiant (*»«*****•»)■ Cf. «pro, text 130. 
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jujube fruit 1 in autumn is clear and translucent, even bo is 
the worthy Gotama’a complexion. Even aa & palm-tree fruit 
juat loosed from the stalk is clear and translucent, even so 
is the worthy Gotama’s complexion. Just os a trinket of 
red gold, wrought in a crucible by a clever goldsmith, 1 deftly 
beaten and laid on a yellow cloth, shines and blazes and glitters, 
even so the worthy Gotama's senses are calmed, his complexion 
is clear and translucent. 

Now, master Gotama, as to those couches, both high and 
broad, such as the sofa,* the divan, together with their cover¬ 
lets of goat's hair, of divers colours, whiter coverlets, coverlets of 
wool besprent with flowers, quilts of cotton-wool, embroidered 
counterpanes and rugs furred on both sides, rugs furred on 
one side, coverlets gem-studded and of silk, (and other luxurious 
appointments such as) dancer's carpets, rugs for elephants, 
horse and chariot, rugs of antelope skins, floor-spreads of the 
hide of the kadali deer, couches with awnings and a red 
bolster at each end,—all such seats, both high and low, doubt- 
leas 4 the worthy Gotama can get as he pleases, can get them 
without toil and trouble.' 

($ iv) 1 Brahmin, as to all these things, indeed we Wanderers 
get them hardly, and if gotten they are not to be made use of. 

Now, brahmin, there are these three couches, both high and 
broad, which I can get both here and now* as I please, without 
toil and trouble. What are the three I 


1 Htdara pan4*; (text has bkaJara-). 

• Text omits vkka-mukkt (of Corny.), but hss It at p. 257 of text. 
Of. 8. i, 65, where also it is omitted. 

» Aniuil, paBanto, ymako, etc. All these seats except the Lest item 
are detailed at D. i, 7. Cf. Dialog, i, 11, notes. Our Corny, follows 
DA. i, 86. Thess luxurious pieces of furniture are eschewed by the 
layman who takes the moderately ascetic eight precepts and by the 
ordained monk who takes the ten precepts. It is not dear to what 
purpose the brihmin introduces this list of furniture, ii«U— it be to 
lead up to the comparison of earthly and heavenly * seats.' Set next note. 

* Corny, has msMe (not in text) sod explains that the brahmin 
ascribes the Master's radiant appearance to this luxurious chamber- 
furniture. 
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They are the high, broad couch celestial, 1 that which is 
sublime, and the high, broad couch ol the Ariyana. These are 
the three couches I get here and now as I please, without toil 
and trouble.’ 

(§ v) 4 Pray, master Gotama, of what sort is that high, 
broad couch celestial which tho worthy Gotama gets here and 
now as ho pleases without toil and trouble ?’ 

4 In this case, brahmin, when I am living dependent on a 
certain village or suburb, I get myself robed in tho forenflon, 
and talcing bowl and outer robe 1 enter that village or suburb 
to beg. When I return from my alms-round and have eaten 
my meal, I make for the edge of a forest* There I gather 
together whatever grasses or leaves there are into one place 
and sit down cross-legged, holding my body straight and setting 
mindfulness in front of me.* Thus aloof from sense-desires, 
aloof from unprofitable states of mind, I enter on the first 
musing which is accompanied by thought directed and sus¬ 
tained, born of seclusion, restful and easeful, and abide 
therein. 

Then, by calming down thought directed and sustained, I 
enter on that inward calm, that single-minded purpose, apart 
from thought directed and stistained, born of mental balance, 
zestful and easeful, which is the second musing, and abide 
therein. 

Then by the fading out of zest I become balanced and remain 
mindful and composed, and experience with the body that 
happiness of which the Ariyana aver: 44 The balanced, thought¬ 
ful man lives happily," and I enter on the third musing and 
abide therein. 

Then, by rejecting pleasure and pain alike, by the coming 
to an end of the joy and sorrow which I had before, I 
enter and abide in the fourth musing, free of pain and 
free of pleasure, a state of perfect purity of balance and 
equanimity. 

1 iKMop of dorna. 

* Van' aatop. Toxt roads raitap top. 

» Parimuikai) rtStn to tho usual practice of concentrating between 
tho eyebrows during meditation practice. 
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Now, brahmin, when I have reached such a state, if I walk 
up and down, at auch time my walking ia to me celestial. 
If I stand, at auch time my standing ia celestial. If I ait, 
my sitting ia to me celestial. If I lie down, celestial is “ the 
high, broad couch ” I He on. That, brahmin, ia what I mean 
when I speak of the " high, broad couch celestial ” which I 
get as I please without toil and trouble.’ 

* Wonderful, master Gotama I Marvellous, master Gotama ! 
Who but the worthy Gotama could get a high, broad couch 
celestial such as he pleases without toil and trouble 1 

(| vi) But, master Gotama. what is that high, broad couch 
sublime t . . .’ 

* Herein, brahmin, when I am living dependent on a certain 
village ... (or befon down to) . . . setting mindfulness in 
front of me, I abide suffusing one quarter (of the world) with 
a heart possessed of friendliness: Ukewise the second, third 
and fourth quarters: and in like manner above, below, across, 
everywhere, for all sorts and conditions,—the whole world do 
I abide suffusing with a heart possessed of friendliness that is 
widespread, grown great and boundless, free from enmity 
and untroubled. And I do likewise with heart possessed of 
compassion, possessed of sympathy, possessed of equanimity, 
that is widespread . . . and untroubled. 1 

Now, brahmin, when I have reached such a condition,* if 
I walk up and down, my walking ia to me sublime . . . my 
standing . . . my sitting . . . my lying down is to me sub¬ 
lime. That is (what I mean when I speak of) the sublime, 
high, broad couch which I can get here and now as I please, 
without toil and trouble.’ 

* Wonderful, master Gotama t Marvellous, master Gotama ! 
Who else but the worthy Gotama could get a high, broad 
oouoh sublime . . .! 


« For these ‘lablime moods’ cj. KA. ir, 204 sad Mrs. Khys 
Deride'e Gotama Man. p. 180#. * It in a way of asking s fellow- 
man grow in worth otherwise than by word and example.’ 
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(§vii) But pray, master Gotama, what is that Ariyan 1 

high, broad couch . . .V , , 

• Herein, brlihmin, when I am livmg . . . (« above down 
to) . setting mindfulness in front of me, 1 know thus for 
certain: Passion is abandoned by me. It is cut off at the root , 
made like a palm-tree stump, made such as not to grow 
again, unable to sprout again in future tunc. Malice . . 
delusion is abandoned by me . . . made unable to sprout 
again in future time. That, brahmin, is the Anyan couch. 

broad and high, which I can get . . . 

Now, brihmin, when I have reached such a condition, if 
I walk’up and down ... my standing . . . my sitting . . . 
my Wing down is to mo Ariyan. That is (what I mean when 
I sneak of) the Ariyan high, broad couch which I can get here 
and now as I please, without toil and trouble. 

‘ Wonderful, master Gotam. ! Marvellous, master QoUm* 
mo else but the worthy Gotama could do so 1 Bxccllcn, 
M ,«r Gotatn,! Extent it it m»te. I ** " 

«. rai.« whot i. ovrthrown ...» >■*>•“£ 
the darknesa ... even so in divers ways has Dhamma been 
L forth by th. worthy Ootam.. W. h«o do go lor rofW 
to the worthy Gotama, to Dhamma and to the Order of Monks. 
May the worthy Gotama accept u* as lay-followers from this 
day forth while life last*, who have so taken refuge. 

§ 64. Sorabha (i-vi). 

(| i) Thus have I heard: On a certain occasion the Exalted 

had not long since deserted this Dhamma-Discaplme, was 

speaking in the com pany 4 at Raj agrfm:___ 

s.r- TolhTu^ Buddhi.i world (when Uie 

TSSSSSESSSE 

s r^,T,' X*.*. prd- ”«- -p-’ 01 

wanderers. 
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‘I understand tie "Dhamma" of the recluses who are 
Sakvans’ sons. It is because I understand it that I have 
deeerted that Dhamma-Discipline.’ 

(| ii) Then a number of monks, having robed themselves, 
taking bowl and outer robe, entered Rajagaha to beg. 

And those monks heard Sarabha the Wanderer so speaking 
in the company at Rajagaha. 80 when they had done their 
begging-rounds and had returned and eaten their meal, they 
went to the Exalted One, and on coming to him saluted him 
and sat down at one side. So seated they said this to the 
Exalted One: 

4 Lord, Sarabha the Wanderer has not long since deserted 
this Dhamma-Discipline. At Rajagaha he is thus speaking 
in the company: 41 1 understand the ‘ Dhammn ’ of the recluses 
who are Sakyans’ sons. It is because I understand it that I 
have deserted that Dhamma-Diacipline.” Lord, it would be 
well if the Exalted One were to go to Snake River bank , 1 to 
the Wanderers’ Park where is Sarabha the Wanderer, out of 
oompaaaion for him.’ 

The Exalted One consented by silence. 

{§ iii) So the Exalted One, rising up from his solitary 
meditation at eventide, went to Snake River bank, to visit 
8 arsbha the Wanderer in the Wanderers’ Park. On reaching 
this he sat down on a scat made ready. Haring done so the 
Exalted One aaid this to Sarabha the Wanderer: 

' Is it true, as I hear, Sarabha, that you say: 44 1 understand 
the 4 Dhamma ’ of the recluses who are Sakyans’ eons. It is 
because I understand it that I have deserted that Dhamma- 
Diacipline ” I’ 

At these word* Sarabha the Wanderer was silent. 

Then a second time the Exalted One spoke to Sarabha the 
Vi an defer, saying: 

♦V SarabllB ! How “ fr that you have understood 

the Dhamma * of the recluses who are 8akyans’ sons t If 
your knowledge is incomplete I will complete it for you. If 
it is complete I shall receive it gladly.’ 

,S3 ’ &***)■ °/ A - U.*U78; Vin. 
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And a second time Sarabba the Wanderer was silent. 

Then for the third time the Exalted One spoke to Sarabha 
the Wanderer, saying: 

' Sarabha, it is by mo that the “ Dhamma ” of the Sakyans’ 
sons who are recluses has been revealed. Speak, Sarabha I 
How is it that you have understood the “Dhamma” of the 
recluses who arc Sakyans’ sons ? ... if it is complete I shall 
receive it gladly.’ 

And a third time Sarabha the Wanderer was silent. 

(§ iv) Thereupon the Wanderers of Rajagaha said this to 
Sarabha the Wanderer: 

‘ Friend, whatever you may have to ask Gotama the recluse, ho 
gives you the opportunity to do so. Speak, reverend Sarabha ! 
If your knowledge is incomplete, Gotama the recluse will 
complete it for you. If it is complete, he will receive it gladly.’ 

At those words Sarabha the Wanderer remained silent, 
oonfused, hanging his head, looking downwards, a disappointed 
man, unable to make reply . 1 

(§ v) 80 the Exalted One, seeing him in this condition, said 
to those Wanderers: 

* Wanderers* if any one should gay to me: " You have not 
perfect knowledge of these things, though you claim to be 
fully enlightened,” I should closely examine him, question 
him and talk with him.* He, thus closely examined, ques¬ 
tioned and talked with, would surely and inevitably be re¬ 
duced to one of these three conditions:—Either he would 
shelve the question by another , 4 and direct the talk to an alien 
subject: or he would display anger, malignity and sulkiness: 
or ho would sit silent, oonfused, hanging his head, looking 
downwards, a disappointed man, unable to make reply, just 
as now does Sarabha the Wanderer. 


» CJ. 8. i. 124; KM. i, 186 n. 

» Beading with Sinh. and Corny. pariUtijaki J (too. plur.) for text’* 
parMAjako. 

» CJ. fttjrra, text 138. 

4 CJ. Dialog. I,. 116 Jf. i, 250; AAi**a <1**15 pafiearali (to deal 
with ono point by raising another). Corny, explains by 
•* camouflage.' 
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Wanderer#, if any one were to say to me: “ The ' Dhamma ’ 
preached by you for the purpose of utterly destroying III 
does not lead those who act accordingly to such a goal," I 
should do likewise, and he would be reduced to the same 
condition as Sarabha the Wanderer.’ 

Then the Exalted One, having thrice uttered his lion’s 
roar in the Wanderers’ Park on the bank of Snake River, 
departed through the air. 1 

(§ vi) Now not long after the departure of the Exalted One 
those Wanderers assailed Sarabha the Wanderer on all side# 
with a tonont of abuse, and poking fun at him said: ‘ Friend 
Sarabha, even os a decrepit jackal in the great forest, thinking 
to utter a lion'H roar, can only let out just a jackal’# scream, 
so you, friend Sarabha, thinking to utter the lion's roar which 
none but Gotama the recluse can utter,—you give just such 
a jackal’s scream. 

Friend Sarabha, just as a poor little hen* thinks to crow 
like a cock, and after all leta out just a poor little hen’s cacklo, 
so you, thinking to utter the cock-crow that none but Gotama 
the recluse can utter, let out just a poor little hen’s cackle. 

Friend Sarabha, just as a young bull-calf, when the cow-pen 
i# empty,* think# he bellows deeply (like an old bull), so you, 
friend Sarabha, think to utter the deep bellow that no no but 
Gotama the recluse can utter.’ 

Thus did those Wanderer# assail Sarabha the Wanderer 
with a torrent of abuse, poking fun at him. 

§ 66. Those of KesapuUa (i-xvii). 

(§ i) Thus have I heard: On a certain occasion the Exalted 
One, while going his rounds among the Koealans with a great 

1 'Along with hia retinue of monka,' adds Corny. In a aimilar 
paaaage at Dialog, i, 256 he roao from bia aeat and departed thence. 
Then followed the torrent of abuae, aa here, for which aeo S. ii, 282. 
Our Corny, explains aa there; ej. Pill Diet. *.r. aaijambkori. 

* Anbohs-moddari. aeo. to Corny. kKudJaia-kukkutiki. Probably 
there la no connexion with amba (mango) aa in Pill Diet. 

•Corny, take. it to mean that the older bulla are absent: but it may 
moan that hia bellow reverberate* better in an empty place. 
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company of monks, came to Kesaputta , 1 a district of the 
Kosalans. 

Now the Kalarna* of Kesaputta heard it said that Gotama 
the recluse, the Sakyana' son who went forth as a wanderer 
from the Sakyan clan, had reached Kesaputta. 

And this good report was noised abroad about Gotama, that 
Exalted One, thus: He it is, the Exalted One, Arahant, a 
Fully Enlightened One, perfect in knowledge and practice, 
and so forth. . . .* It were indeed a good thing to get sight 
of such arahanta! 

80 the Kalimos of Kesaputta came to aee the Exalted One. 
On reaching him, some saluted the Exalted One and sat down 
at one side: some greeted the Exalted One courteously, and after 
the exchange of greetings and courtesies sat down at one side: 
some raising their joined palms to the Exalted One sat down 
at one side: some proclaimed their name and clan and did 
likewise; while others without saying anything just sat down 
at one side. Then as they thus sat the Kalamas of Kesaputta 
said this to the Exalted One: 

(§ ii)' Sir, certain recluses and brahmins come to Kesaputta. 
As to their own view, they proclaim and expound it in full: 
but as to the view of others, they abuse it, revile it, 
depreciate and cripple it.* Moreover, sir, other recluses and 
brAhmins, on coming to Kesaputta, do likewise. When we 
listen to them, sir, we have doubt and wavering as to which 
of these worthier is speaking truth and which speaks false¬ 
hood.’ 

(5 iii) ' Yes, Kilimaa, you may well doubt, you may well 
waver. In a doubtful matter wavering does arise. 

Now look you, KilAmaa. Be ye not fhisled by report* or 
tradition or hearsay. Be not misled by proficiency in the 


* I have not mot this name eleowbere. 

* Of. npra, text 180. 

* Opailkiy haroii, lit. deprive it of lU winge. Text and Cony. 

1 *1, where the same edvioe ii *»▼«« to Bhaddiya of the 
Lice ha vl; also 8. ii, 116: Nidd*. $ 161: Odama tXe Man, 214. 
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collections, 1 nor by mere logic or inference, nor after consider¬ 
ing reasons, nor after reflection on and approval of some theory, 
nor because it fits becoming, 1 nor out of respect for a recluse 
(who holds it). But, Kalamaa, when you know for yourselves: 
These things are unprofitable, these things are blameworthy, 
these things are censured by the intelligent; these things, 
when performed and undertaken, conduce to loss and sorrow,— 
then indeed do ye reject them, Kalamaa. 

(§iv) Now what think, ye, Kalamas t When gTced arises 
within a muu, does it arise to his profit or to his loss ?’ 

‘ To his loss, sir.’ 

* Now, KilAmaa, does not this man, thus become greedy, 
being overcome by greed and losing control of his mind,— 
does he not kill a living creature, take what is not given, go 
after another’s wife, tell lies and lead another into such a 
state 1 as causes* his loss and sorrow for a long time 1’ 

* He does, air.' 

(j v) * Now what think ye, Kalamaa ? When malice arises 
within a man, does it arise to his profit or to his loss 1* 

' To his loss, sir.' 

' Now, Kalamas, does not this man, thus become malicious, 
being overcome by malice snd losing control of his mind,— 
doe* he not kill a living creature, take what is not given, and 
the rest, and lead another into such a state as causes his loss 
snd sorrow for a long time ?’ 

' He does, indeed, sir.’ 

(§ vi) ' Now whst think ye, Kalamas ? When illusion 
arises within a man, does it ariso to his profit or to his loss V 
, * To his loss, sir.' 

‘ And docs not this man, thus deluded . . . likewise mis¬ 
lead another to his loss and sorrow for a long time ?’ 


* Pifaht-tampidanena. gen. trana. ‘ on the authority of the Scrip- 
turaa,’ probably not yet written down, but memorialited and constantly 
added to. Corny, pitaia tantiyd. 

* BXarya ripaUya. Com y. takas it aa MoMo-. 

1 TaOaUSya tamitlaptti. 

4 Text yap m hoii. Thia, uyi Corny.,=yam omo ho U (jap kdranayj 
lasta puypolaam hob). 
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* He does, sir.’ 

(§ vii) * Well then, Kalamas, what think ye t Are these 
things profitable or unprofitable 1’ 

‘ Unprofitable, eir.’ 

‘ Are they blameworthy or not ?’ 

‘ Blameworthy, sir.’ 

' Are they censured by the intelligent or not V 

‘ They are censured, sir.’ 

* If performed and undertaken, do they conduce to loss and 
sorrow or not 1' 

‘ They conduce to lose and sorrow, sir. It is just so, me- 
thinks.’ 1 

(| viii) ‘ So then, Kalamas, as to my words to you just 
now: “ Bo ye not misled by report or tradition or hearsay. 
Be not misled by proficiency in the collections, nor by mere 
logic or inference, nor after considering reasons, nor after 
reflection on and approval of some theory, nor because it 
fits becoming, nor, out of respect for a recluse (who holds it). 
But, Kalamas, when you know for yourselves: These thing* 
are unprofitable, these things are blameworthy, these thing* 
are censured by tho intelligent, these thing*, when performed 
and undertaken, conduce to loss and sorrow,—then indeed 
do ye reject them," such was my reason for uttering those 
word*. 

(§ ix) Come now, Kalamas, be ye not ... so misled. But 
if at any time ye know of yourselves: These things are profit¬ 
able, they are blameless, they are praised by the intelligent: 
these things, when performed and undertaken, conduce to 
profit and happiness,—then, Kalamas, do ye, having under¬ 
taken them, abide therein. 

(§ x) Now what think ye, Kalamas ? When freedom from 
greed arises in a man, does it arise to his profit or his loss ?’ 

' To his profit, sir.’ 

' Does not this man, not being greedy, not overcome by 
greed, having hie mind under control,—does he not cesse to 
slay and so forth: doss he not cease to mislead another 


* This .oooixl <u> is ethio dative: the first is Motive. 
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into a i‘at« that shall be to his loss and sorrow for a long 
time 1* 

* Ho does, sir.’ 

(§ xi) 1 Now what think ye, Kalamaa 1 When freedom 
from malice arises within a man, does it arise to his profit 
or his loss ?’ 

4 To his profit, sir.’ 

' Does not this man, not being malicious, not being overcome 
by malice, but having his mind under control,—does he not 
cease to slay and so forth ? Docs he not lead another into 
such a state as causes his profit aud happiness for a long 
time T 

‘ He does, sir.' 

(g xii) * And is it not the same with regard to freedom from 
illusion !’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

(§ xiii) 1 Then, Kalamos, what think ye 1 Are these things 
profitable or unprofitable f’ 

' Profitable, sir.' 

‘ Are they blameworthy or not ?’ 

* They are not, air.’ 

‘ Are they censured or praised by the intelligent V 

‘ They are praised, sir.’ 

* When performed and undertaken, do they conduce to 
happineea or not 1* 

‘ They do conduce to happiness, sir. It is just so, methinkB.’ 

(§ xiv) ‘ So then, Kalamos, as to my words to you just now: 
“ Be ye not misled ... but when ye know for yourselves: 
These things are profitable . . . and conduce to happiness 
... do ye undertake them and abide therein,” such was my 
reason for uttering them. 

($ xv) Now, Kalamaa, he who is an Ariyan disciple freed 
from coveting and malevolence, who is not bewildered but 
self-controlled and mindful, with a heart possessed by good¬ 
will, by compassion . . . possessed by sympathy, by equa¬ 
nimity (that is widespread, grown great and boundless, free 
from enmity and oppression),—such an one abides suffusing 
one quarter of the world therewith, likewise the second, third 
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and fourth quarter of the world. 1 And in like manner above, 
below, across, everywhere, for all aorta and conditions, he abides 
suffusing the whole world with a heart possessed by . . . 
equanimity that is widespread, grown great and boundless, 
free from enmity and oppression. By that Ariyan disciple 
whose heart ia thus free from enmity, free from oppression, 
untainted and made pure, by such in this very life four com¬ 
forts 2 arc attained, thus: 

(§ xvi) “ If there be a world beyond, if there be fruit and 
ripening of deeds done well or ill, then, when body breaks 
up after death, 1 shall be reborn in the Happy Lot, in the 
Heaven World." This is the first comfort he attaius. 

“ if, however, there be no world beyond, no fruit and 
ripening of deeds* done well or ill, yet in this very life do 1 
hold myself freo from enmity and oppression, sorrowless and 
well.” 4 This is the second oomfort he attains. 

" Though, us result of action,* ill be done by me, yet do I 
plan no ill to anyone. And if I do no ill, how can sorrow 
touch me 1" This is the third oomfort he attains. 

" But if, aa result of action, no ill be done by me, then in 
both wayB* do I behold myself utterly pure." This is the 
fourth comfort he attains. 

Thus, Kalamas, that Ariyan disciple whose heart is free 
from enmity, free from oppression, untainted and made pure, 
in this very life attains those four oomfort*.’ 

(§ xvii) * So it is, Exalted One. So it is, Wellfarer. That 
Ariyan disciple ... in this very life attains these four 
comforts 7 (and they repealed all that had been toid). 

Excellent, sir! We here do go for refuge to the Exalted 
‘One, to Dhamma and to the Order of Monks. May the 
Exalted One accept us as lay-followers from this day forth 
so long as life shall last, who have so taken refuge.’ 

» rot three Four' Sublime Mood* ’ </. rupra, text IM; KJt. v, 99 >». 

* Audta, lit. * quiet b fee thing.' Cf. KM. ir, 172. 

» Dkamm&nay, t to reed kamm&»ay u before. 

* Text nJchiv. Corny. iuk*ay=nUiiar,. • Karoto. 

* I.t., whether inadvertently or intentionally. 

* Text 190 should read tula La in 1. 2 for takata-. 
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§ 66. Sdlha (i-xiii). 

(| i) Thus have I heard: On a certain occasion the venerable 
Nandaka 1 was staying near SavatthI in East Park, at the 
terraced house of Migarn'a mother. 

Then Sajha,* Migara’s grandson and Rohapa, Pekhupiya a 
grandson, came to visit the venerable Nandaka. On coining 
to him they saluted him and sat down at one aide. As they 
thus sat the venerable Nandaka said this to Sajha, Migara’s 


grandion: . 

(§ ii) ‘ Come now, S&Jha l Be not misled by report or tradi¬ 
tion or hearsay . . . (and he repeated the Buddha’s vends as 
above). ... But when you know for yourself: These things 
are unprofitable ... do you reject them.* 

(| iii) Now what think you, Sajha 1 Docs greed exist ? 

* It doee, sir/ 

«Well, Salha, I call it coveting. That is what it means, 
I declare. Now does not this covetous man slay a being, 
take what is not given, go after another’s wife, tell lies and 
lead another into a state that is to his loss for a long time 1’ 

* He does, sir/ 

(j iv) * Now what think you, S&lha t Does malice exist \ 

4 Yes, sir/ 

* Well, I call it malevolence. Now, Sajha, does not he whoee 
mind is malevolent, slay a being and so forth ... and mis¬ 


lead another ... V 

* He does, sir/ . 

($ v) 4 Again, Sajha, what think you ? Does delusion exist 1 

* Yea, sir. 4 

«Well, Sajha, I call it nescience. That is the meaning of 
the word. Now does not the deluded man slay a being and 
so forth, and mislead another to his loss and sorrow for a 
long time V 

4 He docs, sir/ 


1 • Admonisber of tbs nuns,’ ej. text 25; ir, 368. 

* One of the Liochavl CJ. ii, 200. 

» Thi» sermon U * sort of vsrisnt edition of the previous tuOa. 
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{§§ vi, vii) Now what think you, Salha ? Are these things 
profitable or not!’ (as in previous §§).... Do you, having 
undertaken them, abide therein. 

(§ viii) ‘ Now what think you, Salha 1 la there not-greed t’ 

* There is, air.' 

* Well, I call it not-coveting. Doea not he who is not 
greedy, not overcome by coveting , . . abstain from these 
offences 1 Does he not lead another to a 1 state which is to 
his profit and happiness for a long time !’ 

' Yea, sir.’ 

(| ix) ‘ What think you, S&lha 1 Is there not-malioe V 

' There is, sir.’ 

‘ Well, I coll it not-malevolence. That is the meaning of 
the word. Now, Salha, does not he who is not malevolent, 
whose mind is free from malevolent*, does not he abstain 
from these offences . . . does not ho lead another into a state 
that is for his profit and happiness . . .1’ 

‘ He doee, sir.’ 

(§ x) ‘ Again, Salha, what think you ? Is there not- 
dcluaion ?’ 

* There is, sir.' 

‘ I call it knowledge. That is its meaning. Does not he* 
who is undeluded, who has oome to knowledge,—does not he 
abstain from slaying a being and so forth . . .1’ 

4 He does, sir.’ 

4 Now, Sajha, what think you ? Are these things profitable 
or not V (as above down to) . . . 

*... he abides suffusing the whole world with a heart 
possessed of equanimity that is widespread, grown great and 
boundless, free from enmity and oppression. 

He comes to know thus: There is a mean state: there is an 
exalted state: there is an escape from this realm of conscious¬ 
ness.* When he thus knows, thna sees, his mind is released 


» Text should read hc<i. • Text abouM wad 0*05 for ekip. 

» SaHUfulassa (what comet within one’* aphere of conaclouanea*). 
CJ. M. i, 38. Corny, paraphraaea: Imatta vipa**a%A.»aMA-tonl*4iaMa 
taMAatiastn ni*$aranay n&bdnap nAna iatttli. 

12 
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from the asava of sensual desire, his mind is released from the 
asava of continued becoming, his mind is released from the 
aaava of nescience. To him thus released come* the know- 
ledge that he is released, and he is assured: Ended is rebirth: 
lived is the righteous life: done is my task: there is no more of 

this state for me. .... , , „ 

Likewise he come* to know: Formerly I had greed: that 
was evil. Now it exists no more: that is good. Formerly 
1 had malice: that wo* evil. Now.it exists no more: that is 
good. Formerly I was deluded: now delusion exists no more: 
that is good. Thus in this very life he is free from craving,* 
he is released, he has become cool: he, of himself, abides in 
experience of bliss, by becoming Brahma.'* 


$ 67. Topics of discourse (i-vii). 

(§ i) 1 Monks, there are these three topics of discourse. 4 
What three T 

One may talk of past time, saying: " Thus it was in past 
time.” Or one may talk of future time, saying: " Thus it 
will bo in future time.” Or one may talk of the present time, 
saying: “ Thus it is now at present.” 

(§ ii) Monks, it may be understood of a person by his con¬ 
versation whether he is competent* or incompetent to discus*. 

Now, monk*, if this person, on being asked a question, docs 
not give a categorical reply to a question requiring it:* does not 
give a discriminating reply to a question requiring it: doe* 
not reply by a oounter-question to a question requiring it, 


‘ Of. PU of Contr. 90. 

» For nictMto nibbvJo of. S. Hi. 20. 

• BroMma-thUtna. A trace of the teaching common to Got*mm ami 
hi« brilimm disciple*. Corny. «r#Ao-Maiena. See infra, 187 n. 

• Cf. KaA. Vatt As. I, 813 (Point* of Co*irot*r*y, 298). D. ill, 229 *. 

• Koed>a=katXttvyyiMa-. not u in PSli Diet, * fit to he spoken of.' 

• Of. Dialog, iii, 221; Mil. P. 144; PU. of Contr.. Introd,. xl r« ' the 
emergence of tbe Vibhajjarldin School'; Gotama tU Man, 73. 106. 
PU. of Contr. giro* s. an example Mark *i, 29: * 1 wiU ask you one 
question, and answer me . • 
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nnd does not waive a question which should be waived,—then, 
monks, such a person is incompetent to discuss. 

But if this person on being asked these four sorts oi questions 
gives the proper reply, then he is competent to discuss. 

(§ iii) Again, monks, it may be understood of a person by 
his conversation whether he is competent or incompetent to 
discuss. 

If this person on being asked a question does not abide by 
conclusions, whether right or wrong, 1 does not abide by an 
assumption, 2 docs not abide by recognised arguments, 2 does 
not abide by usual procedure, 4 —in such case, monks, this 
person is incompetent to discuss. But if he does all these, 
he is competent to discuss. 

(§ 1V ) Again, monks, it may be understood of a person by 
his conversation whether he is competent or incompetent to 
discuss. 

If this person, on being asked a question, evades the question 
by another,* or turns it off the point, or displays vexation, 
malice and sulkiness, in such case, monks, he is incompetent 
to discuss. But if on the other hand he does none of these 
things, he is competent. 

(§ v) Yet again, monks, it may be understood of a person 
by his conversation whether he is competent or incompetent 
to discuss. 

If, on being asked a question, he loscls with abuse and beats 
down the questioner, laughs him to scorn and catches him 
up when he falters,—such an one is incompetent to discuss. 
But if ho docs none of these things, ho is competent. 

(§ vi) Monks, it may be understood of a person by his 
conversation whether he is assured* or unassured. 

He who lends not an ear. is unassured. He who londs an 
ear is assured. He, being assured, fully understands one 

* Text attkin*. Corny. tKindfUne. CJ. MU. 1. 

* Parikappt. 

* AMarMtfmiiAtavAde jdnitattoU. Corny. * Ignocatio elenchi.' 

* Patipad&ya. 

» AM**' aMa» patiearati, a* at D. i, M; M. I, *); *■* pro. text 187. 

* Sa upanioo^oo upmUmyo $a-j>paccayo. Corny. 
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thing, comprehend* one thing, abandon* one thing, realize* 
one thing. 1 So doing he reaches the perfect release. 

This, monks, is the profit of talk, this is the profit of delibera¬ 
tion, of assurance, of giving ear to advice, namely, the release 
of mind without grasping. 

(§ vii) When talk is barred by angor, bias, pride,* 

Men follow a way not Ariyan and seek 
For one another's faults, rejoice to hear 
A word ill spoken, a slip 0 ’ the tongue,—delight 
Each in the other's confusion and defeat. 

That way of talk the Ariyan follows not. 

If fain to speak, the wise man, since he knows 
The time, the way of speech the Ariyan* use, 

The practice proper for expounding Dhamma, 

That sage will use such talk: not barred by wrath, 
Unbiassed, with unruffled mind; not spiteful, 

Not arbitrary-minded, not detracting; 

But with full knowledge speaking he speaks well, 
Pleased with right speech, not gleeful at a slip, 

Not studying censure, catching not at faults: 

Rentes not, crushes not, nor speaks at random. 

0 ! good men's words alike instruct and please: 

Thus Ariyans talk. Such is the Ariyan speech. 

And knowing this the wise will humbly speak.’ 

§ 68 . Those 0 / other vines fi-vii). 

(5 i) ' Monks, if the Wanderers of other views should thus 
question you: 14 Friends, there arc these three conditions 
What three 1 Lust, malice, delusion. These are the three. 


1 These four things aw, according to Corny., Dhamma, the Ariyan 
truth at HI, evil and srehsnUhip. 

• u wrtM. Vinimgha (not in Diet.)™ 

aMimingha. Corny., Samp amoAa (not in Diet.). I should not* hew 
that the P*li Diol. aeema based on tbo indexes so far published. That to 
A<*t*ttara is wry incomplete, and the g&thts seem to hare been passed 
over entirely; hence many words in this rolume aw not to be found in 
the Diet, at all, while the errors in paging of the indexes sw reproduced. 
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Now between these throe whftt in the distinction, what in thoir 
specific feature, 1 what is the difference ?” Thus questioned, 
monks, how would Jt explain it to those Wanderers of other 
views ?' 

4 For us, lord, things are rooted in the Exalted One, have 
the Exalted Ono for their guide and resort. Well for us, 
lord, if the Exalted One would reveal unto us the meaning 
of this saying he has said. Hearing the Exalted One, lord, 
the monks will bear it in mind.* 

* Then listen, monks. Apply your minds closely. I will 
speak.’ 

4 Even so, lord,' replied those monks to the Exalted One. 
The Exalted One said this: 

(5 ii) 4 Now if the Wanderers of other views should question 
you (as I have said) thus do ye explain it: Reverend sirs, 
lust is slightly to be blamed,* but it is slow to change. Malice 
is much to be blamed, but it is quick to change. Delusion is 
much to be blamed and it is slow to change. But, sirs, 
what is the reason, what is the cause why lust that has not 
arisen arises, or why lust that has arisen is liable to more- 
becoming and growth 1 

" It is the feature* of beauty (in a thing),” must be the reply. 
In him who gives not systematic attention to the feature 
of beauty, lust that has not arisen arises, and lust that has 
arisen is liable to more-becoming and growth. This, sirs, 
is the reason, this is the cause . . . 

($ iii) But, sirs, what is the reason, what is the cause, 
why malice not yet arisen arises, or if arisen is liable to more- 
becoming and growth t 

4 ‘ It is the feature of ugliness (in a thing),” must be the 
reply. In him who gives not systematic attention to the 
feature of ugliness, malice arises . . . 

(§ iv) But, sirs, what is the reaaon . . . why delusion 
arises ... 1 


1 Text should read adAipp&yo*). QJ. infra, text 207; 8. iii, 00. 
* QJ. A. ill, 410 (of dviUo). 

» QJ. KA. v, 02 a.; Fi*. M. 20. 
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" It is unsystematic attention," must be the reply. In 
him who gives not systematic attention delusion arises . . . 

(§ v) Now, sirs, what is the reason, what is the cause why 
lust not yet arisen arises not, or if arisen is abandoned ? 

“ It is the feature of ugliness,” must be the reply. In him 
who gives systematic attention thereto, lust not arisen arises 
not, or if arisen is abandoned. . . . This is the reason . . . 

($ vi) But, sirs, what is the reason . . . why malice not 
yet arisen arises not, or if arisen is abandoned ? 

“ It is the heart’s release by amity,” 1 must be the reply. 
In him who gives systematic attention to that heart’s release 
by goodwill both malice that has not arisen arises not, or if 
arisen is abandoned. This, sirs, is the reason . . . 

(§ vii) But, sirs, what is the reason, what is the cause 
why delusion that has not arisen arises not, or if arisen is 
abandoned ? 

“ Systematic attention,” must be the reply. In him who 
practises systematic attention delusion not arisen arises not, 
or if arisen is abandoned. This is the reason . . . ’ 

$ 69. Roots 0 / demerit (i-xi).* 

(J i) ' Monks, there are these three roots of demerit. What 
three ? Greed, malice and delusion.* 

Greed is demerit. Whatsoever the greedy one performs 4 
with body, speech and thought, that is demerit. What the 
greedy one, overwhelmed by greed, whose mind is uncon¬ 
trolled, does to another by unjustly causing him suffering 4 
through punishment, imprisonment, loss of wealth, abuse, 
banishment, on the grounds that " might is right,” 4 —that 


» Cf. KM. v, W>. 

* Ahualarj, ‘wrong,’ but to tbo Buddhist ‘unprofitable, demeri¬ 
torious,’ as leading to loss of merit and unhappintas. 

» Cf. M. {. 47 , 489 ; NtUi, 183 . 

* Sankkaroti—iy&Jtati, tumpimUti, ruto? taroti. Corny. 

4 Asatd d*kkkor) upadahali, by false accusations. Corny. 

* Baiat amki=akay asmi faint'd. Bat' aUko in' pi=batma me aUho 
in pi. bale m (kilo '"tAi It. Corny. 
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also is demerit. Thus these evil, demeritorious conditions 
bom of greed, conjoined with greed, arising from greed, 
resulting from greed, are assembled together in him. 

(§ ii) Malice, monks, is demerit. Whatsoever the malicious 
one performs ... is also demerit. Thus these divers evil, 
demeritorious conditions born of malico ... are assembled 
together in him. 

(§ iii) Delusion, monks, is demerit. Whatsoever the deluded 
one performs ... is also demerit. Thus these divers de¬ 
meritorious conditions born of greed, conjoined with greed, 
arising from greed, resulting from groed, are assembled together 
in him. 

(§ iv) Moreover, monks, such a person as this is called, as 
a speaker, " inopportune," M untruthful," " irrelevant," 
" one who speaks contrary to Dhamma," " one who speaks 
contrary to the Discipline." 1 And why is he so callod ? 
Because of unjustly causing suffering to another by punish¬ 
ment, imprisonment, loss of wealth, abuse and banishment, 
on the grounds that " might is right." When confronted 
with the truth he denies it, does not understand it. When 
confronted with a lie ho makes no effort to untangle it, saying, 
“ This is baseless. This is false." Therefore is he called 
“ inopportune," “ untruthful"... 

Such a person, overwhelmed by evil, demeritorious condi¬ 
tions bom of greed, being uncontrolled in mind, in this very 
life lives in sorrow, harassed, unfreed from life's fret and fever, 
and when body breaks up after death one may look for the 
Way of Woe for him.* Such a person, overwhelmed by evil, 
demeritorious conditions bom of malice . . . born of delu¬ 
sion ... in this very life lives in sorrow . . . and after death 
one may look for the Way of Woo for him. 

(§ v) Just os, monks, a sal tree* or a dhava* or aspen, 1 if 

* Cf. D. i, 4. rffomJMi-wtft, nsoya-txUl; or, ‘truthfully and with 
restraint.' 

* Cf. R. iii. 8. * More* rofeufa. 

* Uriilea tommlMa ; Sinh. kihiri. 

» Adina oardifolia (J) dalbtrffia. The name pXandana (quivering) 
•ignifas an aapon, poplar or bo-tree. 8 tnh. UJon. 
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Attacked 1 and overspread by three parasitic creepers, come* 
to grief, comes to destruction, comes to a miserable end, even 
*0 such' a person a* this, overwhelmed by evil, demeritorious 
conditions born of greed and malice . . . born of delusion . . . 
in this very life Uvea in sorrow ... and after death one may 
look for the Way of Woe for him. 

' These, monks, are the three roots of demerit. 

(§ vi) There are three roots of merit. What three T Ab¬ 
sence of greed, absence of malice, absence of delusion is a root 
of merit. 

($§ vii, viii) {These three qualities are treated at above but in 
reverse meaning.) 

({ u) Moreover, monks, such a person as this is called, aa 
a speaker, “opportune,” “truthful,” “relevant,” “speaker 
according to Dhamma,” “ speaker aocording to the Discipline.” 
And why is he so called 1 Because of his not unjnstly causing 
suffering ... on tho grounds of " might is right.” When 
confronted with the truth he understands it, doe* not deny 
it. When confronted with a lie he makes an effort to untangle 
H, saying: “ This is baseless. ThiA is false.” Therefore such 
sn ons is called, as a speaker, “ opportune ”... 

(| x) In such a person evil, demeritorious conditions born 
of greed . . . born of malice . . . born of delusion, are aban¬ 
doned, cut down at the root, made like a palm-tree stump, 
made unable to become again, made of a sort not to spring 
up again irr future time. In this very life he lives happily, 
unharassed, freed from life's fret and fever. In this very 
life he is released. 

(f xi) Suppose, monks, a sal tree or dhava or aspen is 
attacked and overspread by parasitic’ creepers. Then comes 
a man with hoe and basket, and cuts down that parasitic 
creeper at the root. Cutting it at the root he digs a trench* 
round it. Having done so he pulls out the roots, even those 
as sn all as urira-fibree.* Then he chops up that parasitic 

> r»xt uddkurj,: IT). Corny, uddhatto, -upari dhansilo. CJ. Dhp. 
let; NM. 183. 

» PaUkhantyyi, </. 8. 11. 88 (pali’J Han.). 

• A Mented root much uaed lor perfume*. CJ. Dhp. 337. 
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creeper into bite. .These he split* up and make* into splinters. 
He dries them in wind and sun, then burns them with fire 
and makes a heap of the aahee. Having done so he winnows 
the ashes in a strong wind or launches them on a swiftly 
flowing stream. Verily, monks, that parasitic creeper, thus 
cut down at the root, is made like a palm-tree stump, mftdc 
unable to become again, made of a sort not to rise up again in 
future time. 

Just ao, monks, in such a person the evil, demeritorious 
conditions bom of greed, born of malice, bom of delusion are 
abandoned ... so that in this very life he lives happily, 
unharassed, freed from life’s fret and fever, in this very life 
he is released. 

These, monks, are the three bases of merit.' 

§ 70. SotU of Sabbalh (i-xxiv). 

(§ i) Thus have I heard: On a certain occasion the Exalted 
One was staying near Sivattht, in East Park, in the terraced 
house of Migira’s mother. Now Visakhi, Migira’s 1 mother, 
on the sabbath day* came to visit the Exalted One. On 
coming to him she saluted him and aat down at one side. As 
she thus sat the Exalted One said this to Vistkhi, Migora’s 
mother: 

' Well, Vis&kha I How is it that you come at noon ?’ 

4 Lord, today I am keeping the sabbath.' 

‘ Well, there are these three sabbaths, Visikhi. Wh^fore 
the three 1 

There is the herdsman’s sabbath, that of the naked ascetics,* 
and that of the Ariyans. 

($ ii) Now what, Viaakhi, is the herdsman's sabbath ? 

Suppose, Visakha, the herdsman at eventide restores the 
kine to their owners. Then he thus reflects: Today the Irine 


* Qf. A. I, 26; iv, 2M#. 

* Tad ah' «po*aAr=»»o«aMjj oA* talk*, tarj divatay vpc+aUu. Of. 
UdA. 206 |(o#m »5 aharU, (armtg Iimn). It vu full-moon day. Of. 
8nA. 190. 

* NigsjjthM or DigwnbarM or Jain*. 
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grazed »t such and auch a spot, and drank at such and such 
a spot. Tomorrow they will grate and drink at such and such 
a spot. In the same way some sabbath-keeper here thus 
reflects: Tomorrow I shall eat such and such food, both hard 
and soft. And he spends the day engrossed in that covetous 
desire. Such, Visakha, is the herdsman's sabbath. This 
sabbath of the herdsman thus spent is not of great fruit or 
profit. It is not very brilliant. It is not of great radiance. 

(§ iii) And what, Vieakhi, is the naked ascetic’s sabbath 1 
There is a sect of naked ascetics, so called, u sort of recluses, 1 
who exhort a disciple thus: " Now, ray good fellow, lay aside 
the stick* as regards all creature* that exist eastwards beyond 
a hundred yojanaa: likewise westward, northwards and to 
the south !” Thus they exhort them to kindness and com¬ 
passion towards some creature* only, but not to others. 

Then again on the sabbath they exhort a disciple thus: 
“ Now,’ good follow 1 off with all your clothes and any: * I 
have no part in anything anywhere, and herein for me there 
is no attachment* to anything.’" Yet for all that hiB parents 
know him for their son and he knows them for his parents. 
His children and wife know him for father and husbaud, and 
he knows them for children and wife. Yet for all that his 
slaves and workmen know him for their master and he in 
turn knows them for his slaves and workmen. Thus at a time 
when one and all should be exhorted (to keep the sabbath), 
it is in falsehood that they exhort them. This I declare is 
as good as telling lie*. Then, as soon as that night ho* passed 
he resumes the use of hi* belongings, which hod not been 
given back to him really. This I declare is as good as stealing. 
Such, Visakha, is the sabbath of the naked ascetics. A 
sabbath of the naked ascetics thus spent is not of great 
fruit or profit. It is not very brilliant. It is not of great 
radiance. 


* Somana-jalikd. rj. and Corny, jdti. 

* Danfat) mkJUtipdki, ‘ use no violence.’ 

1 K iaaonap —palibodSo (obstruction). Corny. Cf. A.ii, 177; Ud. vii, 10; 
UdA. 388. 
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(§ iv) And what, Visakhi, is the Aiiyan sabbath ? 

It is the purification of a soiled mind by a proper process. 1 
And how is it done, Visikhi ? 

In this matter the Ariyan disciple calls to mind the Tathii- 
gata, thus: He it is, the Exalted One, the A rah ant, who is 
a Fully Enlightened One, perfect in knowledge and practice, 
a Wellfarer, World-Knower, unsurpassed charioteer of beings 
to be tamed, Teacher of Dovaa and mankind, a Buddha is 
the Exalted One. As he thus bethinks him of the Tnthagata, 
Iub mind is calmed, delight arises, the soilurc of the mind 
is abandoned. It is just like cleansing the head when it is 
dirty, Visikhi. 

And how, Visikhi, is the cleansing of the soiled head done 
by a proper process ? By means of cosmetic paste* and clay, 
by means of water and the appropriate effort* of the person 
(using them). That is how the clcAtising of the soiled head 
is done by a proper process. 

And how is the cleansing of the soiled mind done by a proper 
process f 

Herein, Visikhi, the Ariyan disciple bethinks him of tho 
Tathagata. thus: Ho it is, that Exalted One. ... As he calls 
to mind the Tathigata, his mind is calmed: tho soilurc of the 
mind is abandoned. This Ariyan disciple, Visikhi, is said 
to keep the Brahma-Sabbath. He dwells with Brahma. It 
is owing to Brahma 4 that his mind is calmed, that delight 
arises, that the soilure of his mind is abandoned. That is 
how the cleansing of the soiled mind is done by a proper 
process. 


1 Vpatkamena, ‘ by means or method proper to each individual.* 
Corny. In the process described hero the Buddha is regarded ss tho 
brad, Dharama as tho body, tho Order as ono’s olothoo, one's own 
virtues as a mirror, the de vas as sterling gold. 

* KaJthi imalaka-t. Corny. 

■ Tnjjo^oarifa-, </. 8. si. M; It. 215; BtuUh. PtyeE. E0>. 6 is. Corny, 
tojjdtika, la antuxJutnbi. 

* Corny, take* Bnkhmll to be • title of tho Buddha. It probably 
moans * Tho moot High ’ in tho Hindu sen*#, or ' sublime,' as in Urnkma- 
vUdra. Brahrni—Brahman, when Gotama first taught. 
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(| v) Again, Visakha, the cleansing of the soiled mind is 
dono by a proper process. How is it done ! 

Herein the Ariyan disciple calls to mind Dhamma, thus: 
Well proclaimed by the Exalted One is D h a mm a. It is a 
real thing, not a matter of time. It invites one to come and 
see it. It leads oue onwards. It is to be understood by the 
intelligent for themselves. As he thus bethinks him of 
Dhamma his mind is calmed . . . the sofyirc of his mind is 
abandoned, just like cleansing the body when it is dirty. 

And how, Visakha, is the cleansing of the dirty body done 
by a proper process 1 

It is by means of shell, 1 toilet powder, water and the ap¬ 
propriate effort of a person. That is how it is done. In like 
manner the cleansing of the soiled mind is done, and how ? 

Herein, Visakha, the Ariyan disciple calls to mind Dhamma, 
thus: Well proclaimed by the Exalted One is Dhamma . . . 
As he bethinks him of Dhamma his mind is calmed ... the 
soilure of the mind is abandoned. This Ariyan disciple, 
Vis&khl, is said to keep the sabbath of Dhamma. He dwells 
with Dhamma. It is owing to Dhamma that his mind is 
calmed, that delight arises, that the soilure of the mind is 
abandoned. That is how the cleansing of the mind is done ... 

({ vi) Again, Visikhi, the cleansing of the soiled mind is 
done by a proper process. How is it done t 

Herein the Ariyan disciple calls to mind the Order, thus: 
Well conducted is the Exalted One’s Order of disciples, who 
walk uprightly . . . walk in the right way . . . walk duti¬ 
fully ... to wit, the four paira of human beings, the eight 
sorts of human beings: that Order of disciples of tho Exalted 
One is worthy of respect, offerings snd gifts, worthy of being 
saluted with clasped hands, a field of merit unsurpassed for 
the world. 

As he calls to mind the Order, his mind is calmed, delight 


* Of. M. ii, 40. Acc. to Corny, the Kurvvindaka •tone is ground to 
powder, made into balls with wax. which are perforated and Strang on 
s oord. Holding so end in each hand one scour* the back. This 
method is still used in the East. 
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aria**, the aoilure of the mind in abandoned, just like the 
cleansing of a filthy garment by n proper process. And how 
is * filthy garment so cleaned ? 

By means of salt-earth, 1 lye, cowdung and water, and the 
appropriate effort of a person. That is how it is done, and 
in like manner is the cleansing of the soiled mind done by a 
proper process. What is that process 1 

Herein, Visakha, the Ariyan disciple calls to mind the 
Order ... As he thus reflects his mind is calmed . . . This 
Ariyan disciple is said to keep the sabbath of the Order. 
He dwells with the Order. It is owing to the Order that his 
mind is calmed, that delight arises, that the aoilure of his 
mind is abandoned. That is how it is done . . . 

(5 vii) Again, Via&kha, the cleansing of the soiled mind is 
done by a proper procees. How is it done 1 

Herein the Ariyan disoiple calls to mind his own virtues, 
virtues that are unbroken and whole, unspotted, untarnished, 
giving liberty, praised by the intelligent, virtues untainted by 
(craving or delusion), which lead to concentration of mind.* 
As he bethinks liim of his own virtues ... the soilure of 
mind is abandoned, just like the cleansing of a mirror by a 
proper process. And what is that process, Visakha ? 

By means of oil, ashes and a brush of hair,' and the appro¬ 
priate effort of a person. That is how it is done; and in like 
manner is done the cleansing of the soiled mind . . . What is 
that proper process 1 

Herein, Yisakhi, the Ariyan disciple calls to mind his own 
virtues . . . This Ariyan disciple is said to keep the sabbath 
of the virtues. Ho dwells with virtue, and it is owing to 
virtue that his mind is calmed . . . That in how it is done. 

(| viii) Again, Visakha, the cleansing of the soiled mind 
is done by a proper process. How is it done 1 

1 Text karai ca. Corny winnap (boat), but cf. 8. iii, 131 (with 
u alternative). 

» Of. KM. T, 207, ate. 

• Pdimtfuio, of a hone or monkey (? vtiialarufuia). Corny. Cf. 
VU: 142. emnruykfavef a^upokena (a roll of ctelh). Pill Diet. would 
read thus here also. 
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Herein the Ariyan disciple calls to mind the Devas, 1 thus: 
There arc the Devas of the Four Great Kings, the Devas of 
the Thirty-Three, the Devas of Yams’a realm, the Happy 
Devas, those thnt delight in creation, those that control the 
creations of others, those of Brahma’s company, and those 
who arc still beyond that.* Such faith exists in me as the 
faith blessed with which those devoid deceased from this 
world anti were reborn in that world. Such virtue as theirs 
exists in me, such religious knowledge as theirs exists in me. 
Such is my liberality and my insight. As ho thus calls to 
mind the faith, virtue, religious knowledge, liberality and 
insight of himself and of those dnatd, his mind is calmed: 
delight arises in him: the soilure of his mind is abandoned, 
just os, Visakha, in the refining of sterling gold that is impure 
by a proper process. What is that process ? 

By means of a furnaoe, salt-earth, red chalk, a blow-pipe, 
tongs and the appropriate effort of a person. That is how 
the refining of sterling gold thot is impure is done by a proper 
process- Just so, Visukhit, the purification of a soiled mind 
is done by a proper process. What is that process ? 

Herein, Visakhs, the Ariyan disciplo calls to mind the 
Devas ... (os above). As ho thus calls to mind the faith, 
virtue, religious knowledge, liberality and insight of himself 
and of those derali, his mind is calmed: delight arises in 
him: the soilure of his minrl is abandoned. This Ariy-in 
disciple is said to keep the Dcva-sabbath: he dwells vith 
the Devas: it is owing to the Devas that his mind is calmed, 
that delight arises, that the soilure of his mind is abandoned. 
That is how. 

(§ ix) Then that Ariyan disciple thus ponders:* As long as 

1 Here dtxoth seems to include both dtvd and deraid. Com y. ' he 
puts the devoid in the place of witneesee and bethinks him of his own 
faith, etc.’ The Devas named here (the lowest class, the Mumma-, 
or oarth-devas, are omitted) will be found at S. v, 420. and a number of 
othera at D. ii [liahXeamaya Sulla). 

* TatuOarirfmzlato pararj. Comp. 

' These abstinences appear at D. i. 4 jJT.; S. v, 468; A. ir, 248#., and 
arc commented on at DA. i, 69 which passage resembles our Corny. 
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they live, the Arahants, by abandoning the slaying of creatures, 
are abstainers from the slaying of creatures, liavo laid aside 
the rod; they are modest, show kindness, they abide friendly 
and compassionate to all creatures, to all beings. So also 
do I ubide this night and day . . . abstaining from such 
actions . . . showing kindness to all beings. By this ob¬ 
servance I too imitate the Arahants and I shall have kept the 
sabbath. 

(§ x) As long as they live the Arahants, by abandoning 
the taking of things not given, abstain from stealing: they take 
only what is given, they wait for a gift, they abide in purity 
free from theft. So also do I myself abide ... By this 
observance I too imitate the Arahants and I shall have kept 
the sabbath. 

(§ xi) As long as they live the Arahants, by abandoning 
impurity of life, dwell observing chastity, abstaining from 
unchastity, 1 from sexual intercourse, dealings with women. 2 
So also do I abide this night and day. ... By this observ¬ 
ance ... I shall have kept the sabbath. 

(§ xii) As long as they live the Arahants, by abandoning 
falsehood, dwell abstaining from falsehood, speaking the 
truth, joiners of truth to truth, 2 unswerving, reliable, no 
deceivers of the world. So also do I myself abide this night 
and day. ... By fhis observance ... I shall have kept 
the Babbath. 

(§ xiii) An long os they live the Arahants, by abandoning 
indulgence in liquor fermented and distilled which gives 
occasion to sloth, are abstainers therefrom. So doing I also 
abide this night and day. By this observance ... I shall 
have kept the sabbath. 

(§ xiv) So long as they live the Arahants live on one meal 
a day, abstaining from food at night, refraining from food at 


* Reading with Corny. drdatri {—DA. i, 72, abrokmaeahyato dura(dri) 
for text's andedri (which baa joat the opposite meaning). 

1 OAma-dkammd. Text haa no verb in this and following sections. 

* SattA mndhi (not in Pali Diet.). Corny, muona tans sj tondakonli 
fkaftmii (for ghafciUi). 
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unseasonable hours. So also do I myself this night and day. 
... By this obaervanoe ... I shall have kept the sabbath. 

($ xv) As long as they live the Arahanta refrain from going 
to the exhibitions of nautch-dancing and singing. 1 I also 
by so doing . . . shall have kept the sabbath. 

(§ xvi) As long as they live the Arahanta, by abandoning 
the use of high, wide couches, abstain therefrom: they make 
their bed lowly, on a pallet or on a spread of rushes. I also 
this night and day do likewise. By this observance I imitate 
the Arahanta . . . and I shall have kept the sabbath. 

8 uch, Visakha, is the Ariyan sabbath. A sabbath thus 
observed is of gTeat fruit, of great profit. It is brilliant. It 
U of gTeat radiance. How so ! 

(5 xvii) Just as if, Visakha, one should exercise lordship, 
rule and sovereignty over these sixteen great provinces, re¬ 
plete with the seven gems,* to wit: The Angas, Magadhaa, 
Kisis, Koealans, Vajjians, Mallas, Cctis, Vaqsaa, Kurus, 
Paficalas, Macchas, 8urasenas, Assalcas, Avantt, Gandhara 
and Kamboja,*—yet would such sovereignty not be Worth 


*’ Cf. O. v, 3M n. 

» Tut pahuia maKd-taUa-ralandmir;. Corny. p.-ratta-ralan&nai}. 

» Those political or tribal divisions of India am deeoribed in Rbjra 
Davids'* BuddhiH India, p. 23#., and E. J. Thomas. Tit Buddha, p. 13: 
Tbs Angas, oast of Msgadha; tbs Magadhaa. now called Behar; the 
Kisis. round Benares; the Koealans. in Nepal; their oepital. SftvatthI; 
the VaJJIaua, sight clans including ths Uoohart and Videhas, not far 
from Vesill; ths Malles, of Kusiniri and Pivi {ej. 8. li, 187); ths Catia 
(CedO. probably in Nepal; tbs Vaosaa (or Vacchd: oor text roads Fon*d 
(f Bengal], but A. iv, 253, Taped); tbs Kurus, near modem Delhi; ths 
Paflcdla* (text PaHealS), to the oast cf ths Kurua; tbs Maocbas (MaUyi), 
to tbs south of tbs Kurus; tbs Suraaenaa, south-west of ths Maccbaa; the 
Aaaakas, on the river Godhivari; Avanti, of which the capital waa Vjjetti, 
Gandhlri (modem Kandahar), and Kemboji (not modem Kambodia), 
in the far north-west. 

It is curious that Corny, seems to know nothing of these names, at 
any rale it dose no* notioe them here. In fact iu knowledge of geo¬ 
graphy is generally nil. If a name occurs Corny, remarks, if at all, ‘ a plaoo 
of sash aflame.' This same list occurs in a similar comparison at A. iv, 
252 #., and a Uat of twelve is at D. li, 200. Am Prof- Rhys Davids 
remarks (toe. cii.): * Not only is the whole of South India and Ceykm 
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one-sixteenth part of a sabbath observed in all its eightfold 
parts. What is the cause of that ? A poor thing, Viiikhi, 
is human sovereignty to set beside heavenly bliss. 

(§ xviii) Now, Vis&khi, fifty years of human life are a single 
night and day to the Doves of the Four Qroat Kings. Thirty 
such days and nights make a month. Twelve of such months 
make a year. Five hundred of such years make up the life- 
period of the Devos 0 f the Four Great Kings.* 

But there is the possibility, Visakha, that some woman or 
man, by observing the sabbath in all its eight ports, when 
body breaks up after death may be reborn in the company 
of the Devas of the Four Great Kings. It was in this con¬ 
nexion that I said: “ A poor thing is human sovereignty to 
set beside heavenly blisa.” 

(§ xix) Again, Vishkhd. a hundred years of human life arc 
but a single night ami day to the Devos of the Thirty-Three. 
Thirty such nights and days make a month. Twelve of such 
months make a year. A thousand such heavenly years make 
the life-period of the Devas of the Thirty-Throo. 

But there is the possibility, Vis&khd, that some woman 
or man . . . may be reborn in the company of the Devas 
of the Thirty-Three. It was in this connexion that I 
said . . . 

(§ xx) Two hundred years of human life are but a single 
night and day to the Yarns Devas. Thirty such days . . . 
Two thousand such heavenly years make up the life-period 
of the Yamn Devas. 

But there is the possibility, Visakha, that some woman or 
man . . . may be reborn in the company of the Yama Devas. 
It was in this connexion . . . 

(§ xxi) Four hundred yoars of human life make one night 
and day of the Happy Devas. . . . Four thousand such 
years make up the life-period of the Happy Devas. 

ignored in it, but there is also i»o mention of Orissa, of rest of 

the Oengns, or even of the l>kk»n.' Those facte contradict the Sinha- 
Uao tradition of their colonisation of Ceylon (Lanka) in the very year 
of the Buddha'a death. 

1 Nothing about thi» in the glth* ! 


13 
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But there is a possibility, Visakha, that some woman or 
man may bo reborn ... It was in this connexion that I 
said . . . 

(§ xxii) Eight hundred years of human life make one night 
and day of the Devon that delight in creation . . . eight 
thousand such heavenly years make up the life-period of these 
Dovaa. 

But there ia the possibility, Visakha, that some woman 
or man may be reborn ... It was in this connexion that 
I said . . . 

(§ xxiii) Sixteen hundred years of human life make one night 
and day of the Devas that delight in others' creations. . . . 
Sixteen thousand such years make up the life-period of these 
Devas. 

But there is the possibility, Visukha, that some woman or 
man, by observing the sabbath in all it« eight parts, when 
body breaks up after death may bo reborn in the company 
of these Devas. It was in this connexion that I said: " A 
poor thing ib human sovereignty to set beside heavenly 
bliss.” 

(j xxiv) Let him not kill, 1 nor take what is not given, 

Nor utter lies, nor of strong drink partake: 

But from unchastity let him abstain. 

Nor eat at night, nor at unfitting times, 

Nor wear a garland, nor use soenta, but stay 1 
On a mat spread on the ground.' This is the 
Sabbath 

Great, eightfold, of a kind to make an end 
Of Ill, by the Enlightcnod One proclaimed. 


* In gathi at A. iv, 2M text read* Aaiine tor our Aon*. 

« Not • sleep,’ for upUakaa observing the eightfold sabbath wake all 
night (at loast wim do now), listening to the Norm-preaching. 

* Chamiyatj U, I suppose, Greek Compare the habita of the 

Selloi, a raoe of ascetics at Dodona, who called themselves did* 

(Homer, Iliad, xvi, 235; Sophocles, TroeXiaiat, 1107), ‘interpreters of 
Zeus,' with those of the Brahmacirins. 
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The moon and sun, the eight of which is sweet, 
Move to and fro, shed radiance where they move , 1 
Scatter the gloom and, gliding thro' the sky. 

Make the clouds lustrous, lighting every quarter. 
Within this space 1 all manner of wealth is found,— 
Pearl, crystal, beryl, luck-stone,* nugget-gold , 4 
And lustrous gold* and that called hataka .* 

Yet are they all not worth one-sixteenth part 7 
Of a sabbath with its precepts eight complete: 

Nor is the bright moon with ita host of stars. 

Therefore the woman and the man devout 
Who keep this sabbath with ite precepts eight, 
Performing merit fruitful of results. 

In the hesven-world are born without reproach.' 


Chapter VIII.— About Amanda (§$ 71-80). 

$ 71. Channa (i-iii). 

(§ i) S&vatthI wt* the occasion {for this conversation).* 

Now one Channa,* a Wanderer, came to sec the venerable 
Ananda, and on coming to him greeted him courteously and, 
after the exchange of greetings and courtesies, sat down at 
one side. 80 seated Channa the Wanderer said this to the 
venerable Ananda: 

* Reverend Ananda, do you (people) preach the abandoning 
of passion, of malice and delusion ?’ 


1 I'imU yaUakay fAdn aj). Corny. 

• KUumy) ontorr-=ia hoc inUrvalio, out aoiar *y*tcm. 

• Ilha d d a hay-J- LaddhakaQ. Corny. 

* 8ingi ,' liko cow-horn.* Corny. 

• Ka&rana, ' found in mountain*.' Corny. 

• II Atoka. Corny, hotaio- ' gold carried off by ant*.' 

* ' do not prod 000 inch merit a*. - Corny. 

* The only inaUnoo in this volume of a iHuoUAi-aufdnop, for which 
toplo *ee K.8. ir and ▼, Introduction. 

* This Channa doe* not appear claewhere. He 1* not to be oonfuacd 
with the monk of 8. lit and tv. 
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‘ We do indeed, reverend sir.’ 

* Seeing what dia&dvantage therein do you bo preach V 

(§ ii) ' Why, sir, one who is overwhelmed by paaeion, Joeing 
control of mind, plana things which trouble himself, whioh 
trouble others, which trouble both himself and others, and so 
experiences mental suffering and dejection. But if passion 
be abandoned he does not so, and thus does not experience* 
mental suffering and dejection. 

Again, sir, one who is overwhelmed by passion practises 
immorality in deed, word and thought. But if passion be 
abandoned he does not so . . . 

Again, sir, one who is overwhelmed by passion . . . under¬ 
stands not, as it really is, his own profit, thst of others, 
that of self and others. But if passion be abandoned he 
understands. 

Again, sir, passion is the cause of blindness, of not seeing, 
of not knowing, of loss of insight: h is joined with vexation, 
it does not conduce to Nibbina. 

One who is malicious . . . one who is deluded . . . (under¬ 
goes just the same troubles) . . . Delusion, sir, is the cause 
of blindness ... it does not oonduoe to NibbAna. 

Seeing this disadvantage in passion, malice and delusion, 
we preach the abandoning of them.' 

(§ iii) ‘ But, sir, is there any way, is there any practice for 
the abandoning of passion, malice and delusion ?' 

* There is indeed, reverend sir.’ 

* Pray, sir, what is that way ? What L that practice I' 

'Sir, it is just this Ariyan eightfold way, to wit: right 

view and the rest, . . . right concentration.' 

' A goodly way, air, and a goodly practice for abandoning 
passion, malice and delusion 1 Moreover, sir, it is worth while 
applying energy thereto.'* 

§72. Tkt ascaic (i-vi). 

(§ i) On a certain occasion the venerable Ananda was stay¬ 
ing at KosambI, in Ghosita Park. Now a certain housefather, 

1 Alai) appamSAdya. Cf. 8. r, 3fi0. 
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who was a follower of an ascetic mendicant,* came to see the 
venerable Ananda. On coming to him he greeted him and 
eat down at one aide. 80 seated he said this to the venerable 
Ananda: 

' Pray, worthy Ananda, whose doctrine is well taught t 
Who are rightly conducted in the world 1 Who are well- 
farers in the world l 1 * 

‘ Now, housefather, in this matter I will put you a question. 
Do you answer my question as you think fit. What think 
you, housefather 1 They who preach a doctrine for the 
abandoning of passion, malice and delusion,—is their doctrine 
well preached or not ? How think you of this f' 

' The doctrine of such, sir, is well preached. That is my 
opinion.' 

(§ ii) * Then, housefather, they who eo oonduot themselves 
as to abandon paasion, malice and delusion,—are they well 
conducted in the world 1 What ia your opinion I 

* Certainly they are, sir.’ 

(§ iii) ‘ Now what think you, housefather T They whose 
passion . . . whose malice . . . whose delusion is abandoned, 
cut down at the root, made like a palm-tree stump, made such 
as not to become, of a nature not to spring up again in future 
time,—are suoh well-farers in the world or not T What is 
your opinion V 

' Such, sir, are well-farers in the world, me thinks.’ 

(|iv) ‘Then you have admitted this muoh: They who 
preach a doctrine for the abandoning of passion, malioe and 
delusion,—their doctrine is well preached. They who are ao 
conducted as to abandon passion, malioe and delusion . . . 
are well oonducted in the world. They whoso passion . . . 
is abandoned are well-farers in the world.' 

‘ It is wonderful, sir I It is marvellous I Here is no 
trumpeting of one's own creed, no depreciation of another's 


> For the eaoctio practioM of these mendicants eee DkA. Li, to; 
A. ill, 384. 

* Referring to the formula of Buddha-Dhaxnme-Sanghe (rwUttdlc, 
MfMfipanao, «* 0 uto). 
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creed, 1 but just teaching of Dhamma in its proper sphere.* 
You have spoken of (man's) welfare, and self is not brought 
in question.* 

(§ v) Now you yourself, worthy Ananda, preach Dhamma 
for the abandoning of passion, malice and delusion, and your 
doctrine is well preached. You conduct yourself so as to 
abandon passion, malice and delusion, and yon arc well con¬ 
ducted in the world. In you, worthy Ananda, these are 
abandoned, cut down at the root, made like a palm-tree 
stump . . . surely you are a well-farer in the world. 

(§ vi) Excellent, sir 1 It is excellent I It is as if one should 
raise the fallen, open up what is hidden, point out the way 
to one gone astray, hold up a shining light so that they who 
have eyes may see forms. Thus has Dhamma been expounded 
by the worthy Ananda in divers ways. I myself, worthy 
Ananda, do go for refuge to the Buddha, to Dhamma, to the 
Order of Monks. Let master Ananda accept me as a lay- 
follower from this day forth so long as life shall last as one 
who has so taken refuge.' 

5 73. The Sakyan (i-vi). 

($ i) On a certain occasion the Exalted One was staying 
among the Sakyans near Kapilavatthu, in Banyan Park. 
Now at that time the Exalted One was just recovered from 
sickness, not long recovered from sickness. Then Mahanama 
the Sakyan* came to see the Exalted One. On coming to 
him he saluted him and sat down at one side. So seated 
Mah&nima the Sakyan said this to the Exalted One: 

* For this formula cj. M. i, 402. * Ayala** m. 

1 AUAo 03 t'uUo alia ea anupanito. Corny, takes this to mean, * You 
have given an answer to my question, but you do not say " I myself 
haro such virtu**-'” The sam* phrase occurs at A. iii, 359 (where 
Corny, says nothing). There is, I think, no reforenoo here to the soul- 
theory. 

* CJ. K.8. v, 290, 320 ff. At the former passage be asks a similar 
question—via.. Is a learner's way of life the same as a Tathigata's T 
Corny, on text, 27, says be was born in the ruling family or clan of the 
Sskyaoi, aud was the Buddha's cousin or, as some say, unole. 
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For a long time, lord, I have known Dhamma which 
tenches thus:—Knowledge belongs to tho man of composed 
mind, not to the restless-minded. Pray, lord, does concentra¬ 
tion come first, then knowledge ? Or docs knowledge come 
first, then concentration V 

(5 ii) Now it occurred to the venerable Ananda: Here is 
tho Exalted One just recovered from sickness, quite lately 
recovered, and here is this Mahan&ma tho Sakyan asking him 
questions on a profound subject. Suppose I take him aside 
and acquaint him with Dhamma. So tho venerable Ananda 
took Mahanama the Sakyan by tho arm, led him aside and 
said this to him: 

(5 iii) ' Mahanama, a learner's morality has been Bpoken 
of by the Exalted One, likewise an adept’s morality. In the 
same way a learner’s concentration and that of an adopt have 
been spoken of by the Exalted One. Also the insight of a 
learnor and that of an adept have been spoken of by the 
Exalted One. 

(§ iv) Now what is the learner’s morality t 1 

Herein, Mah&n&ma, a monk is virtuous, restrained with the 
restraint of the obligations; proficient in following the practice 
of right condnct he sees danger in the slightest faults: he takes 
up and trains himself in the rules of morality. This is called 
" the learner’s morality.” 

($ ▼) And what, Mahinims, is the learner's concentration t 

Herein. Mahanama, a monk, aloof from sensual desires, 
aloof from evil conditions, having entered on the first musing 
. . . the fourth musing, abides therein. This is called “ the 
learner’s concentration.” 

(§ vi) And what, Mah&n&ma, is tho learner’s insight t 

Herein, Mah&n&ma, a monk understands, as it really is, 
This is III. . . . This is the practice that leads to the ending 
of HI. This is called " the learnor’s insight." 

Now, Mahan&ma, that Ariyan disciple, thus equipped with 
morality, concentration and insight,* by the destruction of ths 
asavas himself having come to know thoroughly in this very 


* Of. tort 83. 


8\lo+amSJK.j>aAii, rupra, 107. 
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life the heart's release and the release by insight which is 
free from the aaavaa, having attained it abides therein. (This 
it the state of the adept.) 1 

Thus, Mahanama, a learner's morality, concentration and 
insight have been spoken of by the Exalted One. Likewise 
an adept’s morality, concentration and insight have b?en 
spoken of by the Exalted One.’ 


§ 74. The unclothed (i*iii). 

(§ i) On a certain occasion the venerable Ananda was stay¬ 
ing near Veaall, in Great Grove, at the House with the Peaked 
Gable. Then Abhaya* and Paoddalrumaraka, the Licchavls, 
came to visit the venerable Ananda. On coming to him they 
saluted him and sat down at one side. As they thus sat, 
Abhaya the Licchavl said this to the venerable Ananda: 

‘ Sir, Nitha’s son, the Unclothed, claims to be all-knowing, 
all-seeing, and to have all-comprising* knowledge and vision. 
He says, " Whether I walk or stand or sleep or wake, my 
knowledge and vision are always and without a break present 
before me.” He proclaims the making an end of former 
deeds by asoetic practice, and the breaking down of 4 the power 
of fresh deeds by inaction. Thus by the destruction of deeds 
will result tho destruction of Ill: by the destruction of Ill, 
the destruction of feeling: by the destruction of feeling all 
Ill will be exhausted. 8 o by this visible process one passes 
beyond (the round of existence).* What, sir, does the Ex¬ 
alted One say about this I* 

* AmAnita. pAo&ip. Corny. 

* Cf. A. II, *00; at the Mine ptaoo Abhaya noooMpanios Si|ha the 
Lfcehart. At V. i, 30* he waa amt by hi* teacher, NSUputta. to 

.confute the Boddhe. At 8. r, 120 be propounds the views of PGrapa 
Kassapa, who was aAr/v-nlrfi*, a * no-oauso-throrist.' 

* Cf. A. ir, 420 . apariet*a V . 

* SOu-fkik 15, lit ' bridge-destroying.' Cf. Atf. 219. tttuv Kanati 
H, Mfe-pfclro; Bnddk. Ptyck. Ktk. 87 A. ii. 169. Com,. padXdisav, 
pini s ps jd S fap, 

* Samatikkumo. 
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(§ ii) ' Abhaya, then© three ways of cleansing by wearing 
out are well proclaimed by that Exalted One who know*, 1 
who sees, that Axahant who ia a Fully Enlightened One, for 
the cleansing of beings, for their crossing beyond sorrow and 
lamentation, for the destruction of grief and woe, for the 
winning of the Method, for the realizing of Nibbana. What 
are the three ! 

Herein, Abhaya, a monk is virtuous, restrained with the 
restraint of the obligations ... he takes up and trains him¬ 
self in the rules of morality. He perform* no fresh action, 
he makes an end of former action which has affected him.* 
Such is the (first way of) cleansing by wearing out,* a visible 
process, not a matter of time, but one that invites to come 
and see, that leads onwards (to the Goal), to be understood 
by the intelligent each for himself. 

Then, Abhaya, that monk, thus possessed of morality, 
aloof from sensual desires ... (os in {73) . . . having 
entered on the fourth musing, abides therein. He performs 
no fresh action . . . 8uch is the (second way of) cleansing 
by wearing out ... to be understood by the intelligent each 
for himself. 

Then again, Abhaya, that monk, thus possessed of morality 
, . . by the destruction of the aaavas . . . realizing the heart’s 
release and the release by insight free from the isavae, having 
attained thereto abides therein. Such is the (third way of 
cleansing by) wearing out, a visible process ... to be under¬ 
stood by the intelligent each for himself. 

These, Abhaya, are the three ways of cleansing by wearing 
out, well proclaimed by the Exalted One ... for the realising 
of Nibbana.’ 

(5 iii) At these words Papditakumaraka the Licehavl said 
this to Abhaya the Liochavl: 

‘ Well, Abhaya, my good fellow I* Do you approve of the 
venerable Ananda’s good words as well spoken 1' 

‘ Text should read jdiKUA. • pA*Mo=«jA«»eard. Corny. 

• Text should reed n(#ard. 

• Samma, a term of familiar nddreea to equals and inferior*, Vet not 
used to women. For 1 U derivation «•* Anderaen, GtoMary, p. 2M. 
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‘ Yea, indeed, my dear fellow ! How could I fail to do so f 
Why ! If anyone did not approve of them, hia head would 
split asunder.' 1 

5 75. To be advised (i-v). 

(§i) Now the venerable Ananda went to see the Exalted 
One, and on coining to him saluted him and sat down at one 
side. As he sat thus the Exalted One said this to the venerable 
Ananda: 

' Ananda, one for whom you have fellow-feeling and those 
who think you should be listened to, whether friends or inti¬ 
mate* or kinsmen or blood relations,—such ought to be ad¬ 
vised about, grounded on, established in threo particulars* 
What three T 

(Jii) They should be advised about, grounded on, estab¬ 
lished in unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, thus: He it is, 
the Exalted One, that Axahant, who is a Fully Enlightened 
One . . . teacher of Dovas and mankind, a Buddha is the 
Exalted One. 

They should be advised about, grounded on, established in 
unwavering loyalty to Dhnmma, thus: Well proclaimed by 
the Exalted One is Dhamma ... to be understood by the 
intelligent, each for himself. 

They should be advised about, grounded on, established in 
unwavering loyalty to the Order, thus: They walk righteously, 
the Exalted One's Order of disciples ... a field of merit 
unsurpassed for the world. 

($ iii) There may be change,* Ananda, in the four great 
phenomena, the elements of earth, of water, of heat, and 
the element of air, 4 but thore can be no change in the Ariyan 
disciple blessed with unwavering loyalty to the Buddha. By 
“ change " I mean this: that such an one should be reborn in 
Purgatory, in the womb of an animal or in the Realm of 
Petas is an impossibility. 

* Vipnteyya. Tbe mil phrtae is vippbaJey]/a aatiadKi. 

* CJ. KM. t. 165. 317 ff. 

* Text should read asnaUaitail. Ut. * otherness.' 

* Of. KM. ii. 118 168. etc. 
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(§ iv) There may be change, Ananda, in the four great 
phenomena . . . but for the Ariyan disciple blessed with 
unwavering loyalty to Dhamma ... to the Order, there 
can bo no change: I mean, that such an one should be reborn 
. . . in the Realm of Petaa is an impossibility. 

(§ v) So, Ananda, one for whom you have fellow-feeb'ng 

. . should be established in these three particulars.’ 

§ 76. Becoming (i-iii). 

{§ i) Now the venerable Ananda went to see the Exalted 
One . . . and said this to him: 

'As to the saying " Becoming, becoming," lord, pray to 
what extent is there becoming ?’ 

‘ If there were no worlds of scnae-dcsire uud no action 
to ripen therein, Ananda, would any sensuous becoming be 
manifested 1’ 

' Surely not, lord.' 

* In this way, Ananda, action is the field, consciousness is 
the seed, craving the moisture. For beings that are hindered 
by nescience, fettered by craving, consciousness is established 
in lower world*. 1 Thus in the future there is repeated re¬ 
birth. In this way there is becoming, Ananda. 

(§ ii) Again, if there were no worlds of form and no action 
to ripen therein, would any formal becoming be manifested 1’ 

‘ Surely not, lord.' 

‘ In this way action is the field, consciousness the seed, 
craving the moisture. For beings that are hindered by 
nescience, fettered by craving, consciousness is established 
in the intermediate worlds. 3 Thus in the future there is 
repeated rebirth. 

(§iii) Again, if there were no formless worlds* and no 
action to ripen therein, would any formless becoming be mani¬ 
fested V 

‘ 8urdy not, lord.’ 

1 Hintya Corny. 

* Majjhvmiya Corny. 

1 I*., worlds beyond the ‘seen.' 
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• In this way, Ananda, action ia the field, consciousness the 
seed, craving the moisture. For beings that are hindered 
by nescience, fettered by craving, consciousness is established 
in the more excellent worlds. 1 Thus in the future there is 
repeated rebirth. In this way, Ananda, there is becoming.’ 

§ 77. Intention and aspiration (i-iii). 

Now the venerable Ananda went to see the Exalted One. . . . 
As he sat at one side he said this to the Exalted One: 

(The tame at above down to) * In this way, Ananda, action 
is the field . . . For beings hindered by nescience, fettered 
by craving, intention 1 ia established, aspiration 1 is established 
in a lower element. Thus in the future there is repeated 
rebirth.’ (The rest at above with intention and aspiration 
instead of consciousness.) 

§ 78. Service. 

The same oocasion 1 (at before) ... As he sat at one side 
the Exalted One said this to the venerable Ananda: 

1 What think you, Ananda f Will every sort of moral 
practice, way of living, sanctity of life and excellence of 
service 4 have a like fruit hereafter !’ 

' I would not say, lord, that it is inevitably so.’ 

‘ Well, then, do you go into particulars.’* 

' For inatanoe, lord, that moral practice, way of living, 
sanctity of life and excellence of service which increase unprofit¬ 
able states and decrease profitable states in him who observes 

• Partita-Akdleyd— arSpad. Corny. Tbeee are the three forms or 
•phene of mundane consciousness There is a fourth which is supra- 
mundane or supernormal. To oar waking or normal consciousness this 
is recknnad unconscious n«as. See Compendium, ad in it., on dkdtu; 
BudHA P*yck. Ktk. Invi. on V*tta V (field); ib. zofii. Text bore mis- 
prints ponildya and in next kiad)a. 

• CtianO . . . patiAamd patiffAHi. 

» Nidi nor,. 

• UpaUkina-tiray. 

• Vibhajattn. 
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them,—euch moral practice and so forth are without fruit. 
But thoBe which have the contrary result do have this fruit.' 

80 said the venerable Ananda and the Teacher agreed with 
him, 

Then the venerable Ananda, thinking: The Teacher agrees 
with me, rose up from his seat, saluted the Exalted One by 
the right and went away. 

Now not long after the venerable Ananda was gone the 
Exalted One addressed the monks, saying: ' Monks, Ananda 
is a learner. Yet it would not be easy to find his equal in 
insight.’ 

§ 79. Scent (i-iii). 

(§ i) Now the venerable Ananda went to see the Exalted 
One, ... As he sat at one side he said: 

‘ Lord, there are these three sorts of scents whose savour 
spreads along with the wind, but not against the wind. What 
three ? Root-scent, 1 heart-wood scent and the scent of 
flowers. These three . . . Pray, lord, is there any sort 
of scent whose savour spreads with the wind, against the wind 
and both ways alike t* 

‘ There is such a scent, Ananda.' 

' What is that soent, lord 1’ 

(§ ii) ' In this oonnexion, Ananda, in whatsoever village or 
district there is a woman or a man who has taken refuge in 
the Buddha, Dhamma and the Order, who abstains from slay¬ 
ing, stealing, wrong practice in sensual lust, from falsehood, 
from addiction to intoxicants that cause sloth: who is virtuous, 
of a lovely nature, who dwells at home with heart free from 
the taint of stinginess, who is open-handed, pure-handed, de¬ 
lighting in giving up, one to ask a favour of, one who delights in 
sharing gifts with others,—of such sn one recluses and hermits 
sing the praises in all quarters, thus: " In such and such a 
village or district there is a woman or man . . (of such 
nature). 

Moreover the Devas and non-humans* sing his praises in 


* Text ihoutd read fnila^andXo. 


Raiding awimMl pi. 
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like meaner. This, Ananda, is the sort of scent whose savour 
goes with the wind, against the wind and both ways alike. 

(§ iii) Tho soent of flowers goes not against the wind, 

Nor scent of sandal, musk or jessamine. 

The good man’s scent goes e’en against the wind: 

The savour of the saint goes everywhere .’ 1 


§ 80. AUMm (i-v). 

(5 i) Now the venerable Ananda went to see the Exalted 
One. ... As he sat at one side he said this: 

* In the presence of the Exalted One, lord, in his very 
presence I have received this saying: “ Ananda, Abhibhu, 
the disciple of the Buddha Sikhin,* standing in the Brahma 
world, could make its thousand realms hear his voice.” Pray, 
lord, how far can the Arahant, the Fully Enlightened One, 
make his voice heard ?’ 

* He was just a disciple,* Ananda. Immeasurable are the 
Tathagatas.' 

Then a second time and yet a third time the venerable 
Ananda put the question. Then answered the Exalted 
One: 

(j ii) ' Have you ever heard, Ananda, of the system of the 
thousand lesser 1 worlds f ’ 

* Now is the time for this, 0 Exalted One I Now is the 
time for this, 0 Well-farer,—for the Exalted One to speak I 
Hearing the Exalted One the monks will bear it in mind.’ 


* At Dkp. 64; JA. IU. 281. Cf. MU. P. 333 (where the three verses 
on this subject are quoted), and DA. i, M. 

1 The second of the eeroo traditional Buddhas. The reference is to 
a sermon at Slvatthl. drvnara/i-Suita, S. i, 154 (to which Corny, refers). 
CJ. K.S. I. 184. Sikhin had a pair of disciples, chief, elect, named 
Abhibhu and Sombbava . . . (and Abhibhu Mid)' I profee#, lord, that 
using just such speech as if I were speaking in the midst of our Order, 
I am able, as I stand in the Brahma world, to make ita thousand realms 
bear my voice.’ 

* Padt*a-&tin* /A/to (of partial knowledge). 

* CilaniH lobi-AASiu. Corny, has ciiani-l. 
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4 Then, Ananda, do you listen. Attend closely and I will 
speak.* 

* I will, lord,’ replied tie venerable Ananda to the Exalted 
One, who said: 

(§ iii) 4 As far as moon and sun move in their course and light 
up all quarter* with their radiance, *o far extend* the thousand¬ 
fold world-system. Therein arc a thousand moons, a thou¬ 
sand suns, a thousand Sinerus, lord* of mountains: a thousand 
Roee-Applc Lands, 1 a thousand Western Ox-wains,* a thousand 
Northern Kurus,* a thousand Eastern Videhaa;* four thousand 
mighty Oceans, four thousand Highty Rulers, a thousand 
Four Great Rulers, 4 a thousand heavens of the Thirty-Three, 
» thousand Y&ma worlds, a thousand heavens of the Devas 
of Delight, a thousand heavens of the Devas that delight in 
creation, the same of thoea Devas that delight in others’ 
creations, and a thousand Brahma worlds. This, Ananda, 
is called " The system of the thousand leaser worlds.” A 
system a thousandfold the size of this is called 44 The Twioe- 
a-thousand Middling Thousandfold World-system.” A system 
a thousandfold the size of this is called 14 The Thrioe-a-thousand 
Mighty Thousandfold World-system." Now, Ananda, if he 
wished it, the Tathagata could make his voioo heard through¬ 
out this last-named world-system, or 4 even further, if he 
choee.’ 

(§ iv) * Pray, lord, how could that be done t’ 

* In this connexion, Ananda, the Tathigata suffuses with 


‘ Jambu-dipa, the southernmost ol the four great oontlDonts, Including 
India. The names following are those of oonUnents, described at 
KKA. 123) SnA. U, 448,- At\. MB (JTsyos. ii, W2/.). 

■ Aparafoyana, the western. 

» Uttara A'urii, the northern. 

» Pubba vidtS&, the eastern. These make np a eakkottila with Mt. 
Morn in the midst, a flat-world-system. The list occurs again at 
A. v, 59. A map ol a cohbosJio'will be found in Ceylon BtuUkim, 
vol. ii, by D. J. (iogerly (Kogan Paul, 1006), described In voL i, 19 ff. 

a MaMrdji, the four world-guardians. These ‘spiritual' worlds 
are above thoso previously mentioned, which are still subject to senae- 
deeirvs, and are sixteen in number. 

• Reading ydra/d id pona for yd void potto of text. 
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radiance the Thrice-a-thouaand Mighty Thousandfold World- 
Bystem. When its inhabitants perceive this, then the Tatha- 
gata would give utterance and make the sound heard. That 
is how he would do it.' 

(§ v) At these words the venerable Ananda exclaimed to 
the venerable Udiyin :* 

' It is indeed a gain for me 1 Well gotten indeed by me it 
is that my teacher is of such mighty power and majesty !’ 

Whereupon the venerable Udayin said to the venerable 
Ananda: 

‘ What is it to you, friend Ananda, that your teacher should 
be of such mighty power and majesty !’ 

At three words the Exalted One said to the venerable 
Udiyin: 

' Say not so, Udayin ! Say not so, Udayin 1 If Ananda 
were to make an end without attaining perfect freedom from 
passion,* yet by virtue of his heart of faith he would seven 
times win rule among the Devas, seven times would he win 
rule in this Rose-Apple Land. Howbeit, Udayin, in this very 
life Ananda shall attain to final passing away.'* 


Chapter IX.— The Recluse ($$ 81-90). 

$81. The recluse (i, ii). 

($ i) ‘ Monks, there are these three pursuits of a recluse, 
to be put in practice by a recluse. What three I 4 
The undertaking of the training in the higher morality, 
higher thought and higher insight. These are the three. 
Wherefore, monks, thus must ye train yourselves: Keen shall 
be our desire to undertake the training in the higher morality: 
keen our desire to undertake the training in the higher 


‘ He is often with Ananda in Sar/ynUa .VtiJyu. 

* Vita-rifa. 

» Parinibbiyutati. This prophecy of A-’s winning Arahantshlp is 
fulfilled by tbs Commentator, in describing tbs First Great Council 
after tbs Buddha s death- 

• Cf. infra, * 14 . 
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thought, in the higher insight. That is how ye must train 
yourselves. 

(§ ii) Suppose, monks, an ass follows dose behind a herd of 
kine, thinking: I'm a cow 1 too! I’m a oow too! But he 
is not like cows in colour, voice or hoof. He just follows close 
behind a herd of kine thinking: I’m a cow too I I’m a cow 
too 1 Just in the same way, monks, we have some monk 
who follows close behind the Order of Monks thinking: I'm 
a monk too ! I’m a monk too! But he has not the desire 
to undertake the training in the higher morality which the 
other monks possess, nor that in the higher thought, nor that 
in the higher insight whioh other monks posse**. Ho just 
follows close behind thinking: I’m a monk too 1 I’m a monk 
too I 

Wherefore, monks, thus must ye train yourselves: Keen 
shall bo our desire to undertake the training in ... the 
higher insight. That is how ye must train yourselves.’ 


§ 82. Agriculture (i, ii). 

(§ i) * Monks, these three preliminaries are to bo carried 
out by a yeoman farmer, What three ? 

Herein, monks, the yeoman farmer must first of all* well 
plough and harrow his field, and when these things are done 
he must sow his seed at the proper season. Having done this 
he leta in the water and lets it out again in proper season. 
These are the three preliminaries. 

($ ii) In the same way, monks, these three preliminaries 
are to bo carried out by a monk. What three T 
The undertaking of the training in the higher morality, 
in the higher thought, in the higher insight. These are the 
three. Wherefore, monks, thus must ye train yourselves: 
Keen shall be our desire . . .’ (o* above). 


1 AmbA. This word, not found elsewhere, seems to mean * a oow ' 
[«=8kt. bamtM, *4 towsc’j. Corny, does' not help, saying only abam 
pi »M. CJ. JJ>.T£. 1889 (Morris), 201, for suggestions. 

* Patigaoc' era (fotikace’)=j>atbamav> era. Corny. 


14 
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$ 83. The Vajjian (i-iii). 

($ i) Thu* have I heard: On a certain occasion the Exalted 
One was staying near Vesall in Great Grove, at tho House 
with the Peaked Gable. 

Now a certain monk who was of the Vajjian clan came to sec 
the Exalted One ... Aa he sat at one side that monk 
said this to the Exalted One: 

• Lord, the recital 1 I have to make twice a month amounts 
to more than a hundred and fifty rules.* Lord, I can’t stand 
such a training!' 

* Well, monk, can you stand the training in three particulars: 
That in the higher morality, in the higher thought and that in 
the higher insight V 

‘ Yea, lord, I can do that.’ * 

‘ Then do so in these three particular*. Then, monk, when 
you arc proficient in the higher morality, thought and insight, 
then lust, malice and delusion will be abandbned by you. 
When you have abandoned these you will not perform any 
wrong deed, you will not follow any wicked way.’ 

(| iii) So that monk some time after trained himself in the 
higher morality, thought and insight, and on completion of 
this training, lust, malice and delusion were abandoned by him. 
Thereafter he did no wrong deed, he followed no wicked 
way. 

§84. Pupil. 

Now a certain monk came to see the Exalted One. ... As 
he sat at one side he said this to the Exalted One: 

‘ Aa to the saying, “ A pupil. A pupil,” lord, pray, how 
far is one a pupil!’ 


* Uddt»an- 

• Sidkika? i.jo#AoT, Mkkdpadamxtajj. Cf. M. il. 8: * I have die- 
ciples . . . who recite the p&timokkha (obligation*) twice a month 
amongst the Order of Mock*.' .As Dr. Morris remarks, the real number 
is 2*7; are also in $85. Cf. the (f) truer version in JMaka, No. 56. 

» Corny. - reads riiiAdm - aka? for takkom' aka tj of text, which is better. 
8 inh. MSS. mtkkivC aka?. 
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* He is under training, monk. 1 That i« why he is called a 
pupil. And what dooe he train in ? He trains in the higher 
morality, the higher thought, the higher insight. That, 
monk, is why one ia called “ A pupil.” 

To the pupil training, in the straight way walking,* 

By ending* of his sins first, cometh knowledge: 

Straight 4 follows gnosis, by that gnoais freed 
He known in very truth: Sure is my freedom. 

By wearing out the fetter of becoming.'* 


S 86. (a) Recital (i-v). 

(§ l) * Monks, this recital to be made twice a month amounts 
to more than one hundred and fifty rules wherein are trained 
clansmen who are eager for their welfare. Now all these 
combine together* to make these three forma of training. 
What three 1 The higher morality, the higher thought and 
the higher insight. Herein are combined one and all of theae 
rules. 

({ ii) Now, Monks, in this matter a monk keeps the laws of 
morality in full, he ia moderately given 4 to mental concen¬ 
tration, moderately given to striving for insight. 

Whatever minor, trifling 7 observances he may transgress, 
he is cleared of them. Why so t I do not declare him to be 
rendered unfit because of them, for he striotly observes the 
rudiments" of the holy life, the constituent* of the holy life: 


* Cf. 8. v, 14. At V.M. 374 tiUAali is del. m ghafaU, vdyomaii. 

* Th*** g&thAs ooour at /fit'. 63 and partly at p. 104. 

* Khayatv%ig=kiitjdnat} khtpanalo, Corny. OJ. M.A. i, 63. which 
quotes this passage and notes iUhOiwj Moyd tamano holt. Cf. M. 
li, 38, for details of this procsss; PU. of Conte. 83. 

* A no man I. At It. 104 text has anuttord. 

4 SoMuj? mtmodhdnag gauhaii is used frequently for the fingers of the 
hand, the rafters joining in the peak, and riven' oonlluenos in Ooean. 

* Matta*o-bdri=tfamAn»na k&rako. Corny. 

* KhwidAntthhuMak A m, those outside the four pdrdjUAni (or eerious 
offences), CJ. Pi*. TexU, i, 3. 

* AdiiraXmacar\]/ak&ni, if. KM. v, 354. 
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he it stabliahed in morality, ho trains himself in the rules of 
training by undertaking them. Such an one, by destroying 
three fetters is a stream-winner, one not doomed to the Down¬ 
fall, one assured, one bound for enlightenment.* 

({iii) Moreover a monk keeps the laws of morality in full 
. . . (o» before). Such an one, by destroying three fetters 
and weakening those of lost, malice and delusion, is a once- 
returner. Coming back to this world just onoe more he will 
make an end of Ill. 

({ hr) Moreover a monk keeps the laws of morality in full, 
he practises concentration in full, but he is moderately given 
to striving for insight . . . 

Such an one by the destruction of the five fetters that bind 
to the lower worlds, takes birth spontaneously (in the Pure 
Abodes), there to pass away, destined never to return thence. 

(§ v) Lastly, in this matter a monk keeps the laws of 
morality in full, he practises concentration in full, he practises 
the acquiring of insight in full. Whatever minor, trifling 
observances he may transgress, he is cleared of them. I do 
not declare him to be rendered unfit because of that. He 
strictly observes the rudiments of the holy life, the constitu¬ 
ents of the holy life, he is established in morality, he trains 
himself in the rules of the training by undertaking them. 
Such an one, by destroying the aaavas, in this very life 
himself comes to know thoroughly the heart's release, the 
release by insight, and attaining it abides therein. 

Thus, monks, the partial fulfiller (of observances) attains 
partially: the perfect observer attains in full. Not barren 
of result* are these rules of the training, I declare.’ 

$ 86 . ( 6 ) Recital (i-iv). 

({i) ' Monks, this recital to be made twice a month . . . 
(as in § 86). 


» Of. KM. v, 31*. etc. 

* Reading with 8. v, 202, etc., sad Com jr. avaijMni (aaaiacehdni, 
•aplalSni). Text here and below haa avajjHtni, which doee not suit 
the oontext. 
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(§ ii) He train* himself in the rule* of the t rain ing by 
undertaking them. Such an one, by destroying three fetters, 
is destined to Beven more births at meet: 1 seven times more 
at most be fares and wanders up and down among devas and 
mankind and then makes an end of IlL Or, such an one 
again, by destroying three fetters, is reborn in a good family. 1 
He fares and wanders up and down in two or three families' 
and then makes an end of III. Or, such an one again, by 
destroying three fetters, is a “one-seeder”: 1 he just takes 
one rebirth as a man and then makes an end of Ill. This 
monk, by destroying three fetters and weakening those of 
lust, malice and delusion, is a once-returner. He comes back 
to this world only once and makes an end of 111. 

(§ iii) Again in this connexion a monk . . . trains himself 
in the rules of the training by undertaking them. By destroy¬ 
ing the five fetters binding to rebirth (in the lower worlds) 
he is " one who goes upstream,” 4 he goes to the Pure Abodes. 1 
Or, by destroying these five'fetters, he attains release without 
much trouble. Or, by destroying these five fetters, he attains 
release with some little trouble.* Or, by destroying theso five 
fetters, he attains release by reduction of his time. 7 Or, by 
destroying these five fetters, he attains release midway.® 

($ iv) Again, monkB, . . . such an one, by destroying the 
iaavas, in this very life, himself knowing it thoroughly realises 
the heart's release, the release by insight, and attaining it 
abides therein. 


• SaUakViattm-pammo, (J. KM. v, 190 n. The number varies accord¬ 
ing to hie qualification* in the Fire Controlling Power*. 

• Kolay-koto, lit. 'from clan to dan,' fmia. Cong, kuiop tufop 
gamanaiu. Cf. Pug., p. IS; 8. v, 00. 205. 

• StaMjl. Cf. PU. of Contr. 209. 

« UdAXar,-toto. 

• Abani(tXa-g6mi. 

• Soppayogtna (eeatmiAdro, cf. KM. v, 07 n. Our text should read 
annJcAdra above, and muanlMra- baiow). 

' UpaXacca porvuJSdyi (after another flOO kalpaa 1 Corny.). 

• A ntord-parinMAyi, he U a non-returner and finishes his oours* iu 
the Brahma worlds. 
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Thus, monk*, the partial fulfill** (of observances) attains 
partially: the perfect observer attain* in full. Not barren of 
result are the rule* of the training, I declare,' 

§ 87. ( 0 ) Redial (i-iii). 

, (§| i, ii) * Monk*, this recital . . . (<u »n 5 &&). 

8och an one by destroying the isavas . . . attaining re¬ 
lease by insight abides therein. 

(j iii) Yet if he attain not, if he penetrate not so far a* 
that, 1 by destroying the five fetter* that bind (to the lower 
worlds) he attain* release midway. If he attain not . . . 
he wins release by reduction of his time ... or without much 
trouble ... or with some little trouble ... or he is one 
who goes upstream . . . who goes to the Pure Abodes. Or, 
if he attain not that, if he penetrate not so far as that, yet by 
destroying three fetters and weakening those of lust, malice 
and delusion, he is a onoe-returner: once more coming back to 
this world he makes an end of Ill. 

Yet, if he attain not, if he penetrate not so far as that, by 
destroying three fetter* he is a " one-seeder he takes just 
one birth as a man and then makes an end of Ill. Or, if he 
attain not ... yet by destroying three fetters he i» reborn 
in a good family: he fares and wanders up and down in two 
or three families and makes an end of HI. Or, if he attain 
not ... by the destruction of three fetters he is destined 
to seven more births at most: he fares and wander* up and 
iown among devaa 1 and mankind seven times at most and 
then makes an end of Ill- 

Thus, monk*, he who observes in full attains in full: he 
who observes partially attain* partially. Not barren of result 
are the rules of the training, I declare.’ 

§ 88. (a) Training. 

‘Moults, there are these three forms of training. What 
three ? 

• itnoMisamMaratr appativtjjKay. ef. 9. V, 444. 

■ Text bM dt* (or den*. 
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The training in the higher morality, that in the higher 
thought and that in the higher insight . 

And what, monks, is the training in the higher morality 1 
Herein a monk lives moral and restrained with the restraint 
of the obligations ... he takes up and trains himself in the 
laws of morality (os at text, p. 64). This is called “ the training 
in the higher morality.’* 

And what, monks, is the training in the higher thought t 
Herein a monk, remote from sensual desires (practise* the 
four musings) . . . attaining the fourth musing he abides 
therein. This is called “ the training in the higher thought.” 1 
And what, monks, is the training in the higher insight 1 
Herein a monk understands, as it really is, the meaning 
of This is Ill: ThiB is the arising of III: This is the ending of 
Ill: This is the practice leading to the ending of Ill. This is 
called " the training in the higher insight.” These are tho 
three forms of training.’* 


§ 89. (6) Training (i, ii). 

(5 i) (Exactly the same as § 88 for the first two sikkha.) 

* And what, monks, is the training in the higher insight 1 

Herein a monk, by destroying the asavas, himself in this 
very life comes to know thoroughly the heart’s release, the 
release by insight whioh is without the asavas, and having 
attained it abide* therein. This is called "the training in 
the higher insight.” These are the three forms of training* 

(§ ii) Whoso hath seal, courage and energy, 

Is apt to meditate, alert of mind, 

Guarding the force* of his body well 4 
Let him pursue the threefold higher walk, 


1 Here ' higher eon»ci>ouane«a * would bo a more appropriate render¬ 
ing for <Mi-ciUa, sine© ' thought' he* oe*e«l in thie trance. 

• Cf. Buddh. Psych. 110#.; Buddhism (10IS). IW; Dudoy. lii, 213. 

» For tho gkthia I have adopted Mre. Rhye Davide'e voreion at 
Buddhism, 201. 

* Outf indriyo. 
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Loftiest code of oonduct, mind, insight, 

From first to last, the last e’en aa the first. 

Above, below , 1 by night e’en aa by day. 

Hath he thus every quarter (of his life) 

Mastered with infinite concentration 2 rapt, 

This do they call the training and the course 
And eke the pure and holy pilgrimage. 

Him do they call The Wakened of the World, 

Brave hero* faring to the Way’s High End. 

To him when consciousness doth near its end. 

To him from craving utterly set free, 

Kibbaka of the burning flame 4 hath come, 

And to hia heart Release (and Liberty).’ 

$ 90. Pankadhi (i-viii). 

(| i) On a certain occasion the Exalted One was going his 
rounds among the Kosalana together with a great company 
of monks, and on coming to Pankadha,* a district of the 
Kosalana, there abode. (Now Pankadha is a district of the 
Kosalana .) 1 

Now on that occasion a certain monk named Kassapa, of 
the Kassapa clan, T was resident at Pankadha, and it happened 
that the Exalted One was instructing, inciting and gladdening 
the monks with a religious talk suitable to the keeping of the 

* J'aiAl ajho UUK\ uddkay (correct Carta la text here). Corny, takes 
thii to mesa, ' be looks upon his higher and lower body (t or higher 
sad lower parts of the body) with equal die passion, as something un¬ 
lovely.' However, these phrases ate generally applied to the six points 
of the universe. Cf. for instance the practice in the Sublime Moods. 

• Appamdna-tam&dJwvl^arakiUamawa^- Corny. 

* Heading with Corny, xirar/ for text’s <ttira*j. 

* Pajjotau' era nilMnap- padlpa-nitMnar) viya cetoeo nmokkho. 
Cf. The Gem (in the Short Section and 8n. 215), * even as this lamp is 
quenched,’ where Corny, says the Master here pointed to a lamp which 
flickered out while he was speaking. Cf. PaUctri's verses, SjeUrt, v. 
11 «. 

• Pankadha (T marshland) does not occur elsewhere in the Canon. 

• 1 fancy this aentence is an explanatory remark of Corny. 

1 Another of this name is mentioned at 8. i, 103. 
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precept*. Then the monk Kassapa, while the Exalted One 
wne thus engaged, did not approve, was dissatisfied (and kept 
thinking): This recluse lr much too scrupulous. 1 

(§ ii) So the Exalted One, after staying at Pankadha as 
long aa he wished, set forth on hie round* toward* Rajagaha, 
and on arrival took up his quarters there and was staying 
near Rajagaha on Vulture*’ Peak. 

Then the monk Kassapa of the Kaasapa clan, not long after 
the departure of the Exalted One, felt remorse and regret, 
thinking: It ie a loss to me! It is indeed no gain to me I 
lb is ill-gotten by met It is indeed a thing not well gotten by 
mo that, when the Exalted One was instructing, inciting 
and gladdening the monks with a religious talk suitable to the 
keeping of the precepts, I did not approve but was dissatis¬ 
fied, and thought: This recluse is much too scrupulous. Sup¬ 
pose now I were to go to see the Exalted One, and on coming 
to him were to explain my transgression to him as such. 

($ iii) So the monk Kassapa of the Kassapa dan set his 
lodging in order, took bowl and outer robe and set off for 
Rajagaha and thence to where the Exalted One waa staying 
on Vultures' Peak. On coming to him he saluted him and 
sat down at one tide. So seated Kassapa the monk said this 
to the Exalted One: 

' Just now, lord, the Exalted One was staying at Pankadhi. 1 
On that occasion the Exalted One was instructing the monks 
. . . Then, lord, I did not approve, I was dissatisfied and 
thought: This recluse is much too scrupulous. . , . 

Then not long after the Exalted One had departed I felt 
remorse and regret, thinking: It is a loss to me I . . . Suppose 
now I were to go to see the Exalted One . . . and explain 
my transgression to him as such. 

* AdJiimUiUtaU 'nfyap should rted aMitaUiJcMat' tvtyar). Not in 
P*li Diet (aoe my note rupra on § 87). Corny, atinyo «a BMati: aliviya 
uUikAitarj koM mtnJta-tankay koUkeli. The idea is of smoothing, 
refining or polishing a shell; r/. taniAa-UkAila (silo), D. i, 68; taiUiXM- 
ed ro (=-parimddAa-jlio), MP. 290, oi scrupulosity. 

* I omit the note 00 P. 
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Transgression, lord, overcame me, such was my folly, my 
infatuation, my wrong-doing, in that, while the Exalted One 
was instructing the monks ... I did not approve, I was 
dissatisfied, thinking: This recluse is much too scrupulous. 
May the Exalted One, lord, accept my oonfeesion from me 
who have transgressed, to be a restraint upon me in the 
future.’ 1 

(§ iv) * Verily, Kaasapa, transgression overcame you, such 
was your folly, your infatuation, your wrong-doing, in that 
. . . you so behaved. Yet, Kaasapa, since you have seen 
your transgression as such and made confession as is right, 
we do accept this of you. Growth verily, Kasaapa, is this in 
the discipline of an Ariyan, when, having seen one’s trans¬ 
gression as such, he makes confession thereof as is right, and 
in future practises self-restraint. 

($▼) Now, Kasaapa, if an elder monk be not desirous of 
the training, if he speak not in praise of undertaking the 
training, and if other monks also are not desirous of the 
training and he do not incite them to undertake it, and if 
he speak not in praise thereof what is true and real at the 
proper time to those monks who are desirous of the training,— 
of such an elder monk, Kasaapa, I utter no praise. Why 
not ? Because other monks would keep company with him, 
saying: “ The Master speaks in praise of him.” Now those 
who should keep company with him would come to share his 
views. If they should do #0 it would be to their loos and 
sorrow for many a day. Therefore, Kassapa, I speak not in 
praise of such an elder monk. 

(§ vi) Again, Kassapa, if a monk of middle standing should 
do so ... if likewise a novice should not be desirous of the 
training ... of such I utter no praise for the same reasons. 

(§ vii) But, Kassapa, if an elder monk be desirous of the 
training, if he speak in praise of undertaking the training, if 
he incite other monks, not so desirous, to undertake it, if he 
speak in praise of it praise which is true and real at the proper 


1 For this formula of oon/eaaion ef. Fin TaU, i, 201; D. i, 85; K.8. ii, 
W. 138, eta. 
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time to those who ere bo desirous,—of such an one I utter 
praise. Why so ? Because other monks would keep company 
with him, saying: " The Master praises him." Now they who 
should keep company with him would oome to share his views. 
If they should do ao it would be to their profit and happiness 
for a long time. Therefore, Kaesapa, I speak in praise of 
such an elder monk . . . (§ viii) and the same may be said of a 
monk of middle standing, and of a novice.’ 


Chaptrr X.—A Grain or Salt 1 (§§ 91 - 100 ). 

§91. Urgent (i, ii). 

(§i) ‘Monks, there are these threo urgent* duties of a 
yeoman farmer. What three 1 

Herein, monks, the yeoman farmer gets his field well 
ploughed and harrowed very quiokly. Having done so he 
puts in his seed very quiokly. Having done that he lets the 
water in and turns it off very quickly. These are his throe 
urgent duties. 

Now, monks, that yeoman farmer has no such magic power 
or authority as to aay: “Let my crops spring up today. 
Tomorrow let them ear. On tho following day let them 
ripen.” No I It is just the due season which makes them 
do this. 

(§ ii) In the same way there are these three urgent duties 
of a monk. What three ? 

The undertaking of the training in the higher morality, in 
the higher thought and in the highor insight. Those are 
his three urgent duties. 

Now the monk has no such magic power or authority as to 
aay: ‘‘Today: let my mind be released from tho isavas 
without grasping, or tomorrow, or the day following.” No 1 
It is just the due season which releases his mind, as he under¬ 
goes the training in these three. 


1 The title of this chapter deriw* from § W- 
* (insistent). Crmy. Of. 
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Wherefore, monks, thus must ye train yourselves: Keen 
shall be our desire to undertake the training in these three 
branches of training. That is how ye must train yourselves.' 

§92. Aloofness (i-iv). 

(§ i) 1 Monks, the \V anderers holding other views enjoin 
these three forms of aloofness. What three I Aloofness 
from robes, 1 from alms-food, from lodging. 

Now in the matter of aloofness from robes the Wanderers 
holding other views enjoin the wearing of coarse, hempen 
clothes, clothes of different 1 fibres, discarded corpeo-cloths, 
rags from a rubbish-heap, tree-bark fibre, 1 antelope skins, 
strips of antelope skins, 4 clothes made of kusa-graas, made 
of wood-shavings. They wear blankets made of human hair, 
made of horse hair, made of owls’ wings. That is the practice 
they enjoin as regards robes. 

Then in the matter of aloofness as regards alms-food:—They 
feed on vegetables, millet, raw rice, wild rice, 1 water-plants, 4 
rice-powder, burnt scum of rice, 7 flour of oil-seeds, on grass 
and cowdung. They keep themselves alive by eating forest 
roots and fruit, and fruit that has fallen. 8uch is their practice 
as regards aloofness from alms-food. 

Then again, monks, the Wanderers holding other views 
enjoin in respect of aloofness from lodging:—Dwelling in 
a forest at the root of a tree, in a cemetery, in a lonely jungle 
glade, 4 in the open air, on a heap of straw, in a thatched 

* (*«a) nxttaya upjnjjanakakUtteJti rit*Ai Mdmp. Corny. 

* Ma*2na, * of mixed texture- 1 Corny. Ths Buddha himself had 
tried all these ascetic practices, ace. to Jf. i, 77 Jf. 

* Tirihhtni, at D. i. 166 liriMnt. 

* Corny, says it also means * with horns and hoofs still attached.' 

* DaAJuh. Corny, (as at MA. li. 40) oaUs this • the parings of hide 
thrown away by leather-workers.' but this would hardly be vegetarian 
diet I Of. in/ro, text 205 r* ‘ the Unclothed.’ 

* UaJa~nUto or tenth. Corny. 

’ AcAma, ' the burst ororbollings of pota.’ Corny. 

* fanapaattoy. Corny, dooe not discuss these terms. At MA. ii, 
215 (on M. i, 151), text and Corny, alike read tua apaUkar) (cl. FMk. 261), 

1 wilderness.' 
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shelter. Such ways of dwelling do they enjoin. These are 
the three injunctions of the Wanderers holding other views. 

(§ii) Now, monks, there are these three forms of aloofness 
for a monk under this Dhemma-Diecipline. What three 1 

Herein a monk is moral, he has abandoned immorality, from 
that he is aloof. He has right view, ho has abandoned wrong 
view, from that he is aloof. He has destroyed the Asavas, 
the asavas are abandoned by him, from them he is aloof. 
Now in these three sorts of aloofness this monk is called, 
" one who has reached perfection,” " one who has reached 
the essential,” “ one who is set firm in the essential." 1 

(§ iii) Suppose, monks, a yeoman farmer’s field of paddy is 
in good order. That yeoman farmer reaps it quickly, and 
having done #0 gathers the crop quickly, gets it harvested 
quickly, puts it in stooks, treads it out, pulls off the stalks,* 
winnows away the chafl, oollects the rice, thrashes it out and 
removes the husks quickly. Thus that yeoman farmer's 
crops reach perfection, come to the essential, aro cleansed 
and set firm in the essential. 

(§iv) Just so, monks, in the autumn season when the sky 
is clear and the clouds have fled, the sun leaping up* into the 
firmament drives away all darkness from the heavens and 
shines and burns and flashes forth,—even so in the Ariyan 
disciple arises the flawless, taintless eye of wisdom, 4 and along 
with this arising three fetters are abandoned, to wit: The view 
of the person-pack,* doubt-and-wavering and wrong handling 
of rite and ritual. Nay more, ho departs from two things, 
coveting and malovolenoe. This disciple, aloof from sensual 
desires, aloof from unprofitable states, entering on the first 
musing, which is accompanied by thought directed and sus¬ 
tained, born of seclusion, restful and easeful, dwells therein. 

» 84 rt p. Comp. OJ. Jf. i, 31. 

• UddKvAptirt. 

• OJ. D. 11, 133; Jf. i, 317=5. iii. 16&=/*t-. 20. AtMessoi umAno it 

ilao retd- 

* Dkamma^atMu. ej. D. i. 83, ‘the insight ot the strsun-winner 
into the Foot Truths.’ Corny. 

* SaJU. iyo-. 
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At such time, monks, if the Ariyan disciple should make an 
cad, there ia no fetter bound by which he would come back 
again to this world.’ 1 

§93. Companies? (i-v). 

(§ i) * Monks, there are these three companies. What 
three t 

The distinguished, the discordant and the harmonious 
company. 

And what, monks, is the distinguished company ? 

Herein, monks, in whatsoever company the elder monks 
are not luxurious, are not lax, not leaders in backsliding, not 
shirkers of the burden of the secluded life, but make an effort 
to win the unattained, to reach the goal not reached, to 
realize the unrealized,—the generation that follows comes to 
depend upon their view:—this, monks, is called "the distin¬ 
guished company.” 

(§ii) And what, monks, is the discordant company ? 

Herein, monks, in whatsoever company the monks dwell 
quarrelsome, wrangling, disputatious, wounding each other 
with the weapons of the tongue,—such a company is called 
" discordant.” 

(§ iii) And what, monks, is the harmonious company 1 

Herein, monks, in whatsoever company the monks dwell 
together in unity, courteous, without quarrelling, like milk 
and water mixed, looking on each other with the eye of 
affection,—such a company is called " harmonious.” 

(§iv) Now, monks, at such time as the monks dwell in 
harmony, courteous . . . looking on each other with the eye 
of affection, at such time they beget much merit: at such time, 
monks, they dwell in the Brahma-way :* that is to say, in one 
who is delighted in the heart's release by sympathy there is 


• Ho would tben be not .troam-winner hut non-returner. Corny. 
»»y» ho i* jUm’ anJffdmm. 

• CJ. supra, text 70 for Noe. 2 and 3; supra, II. v, iii, tor No. I of three. 

• BraMmanUra, not the Sublime Mood, of directed weU wi.hing, 
for which eoe KJl. r. 
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bom joyousneee. The body of the joyous one is calmed. He 
whose body is calmed feels happiness. The mind of the happy 
man is balanced. 

(§v) Just as when, monks, on a mountain the rain falls 
in heavy drops, 1 that water flowing onwards according to the 
slope fills up the mountain-clefts and rifts and gullies, and 
they when filled fill up the little pools, and the little pools in 
turn fill up the big pools, and they in turn fill up the small 
rivers: they the large rivers, and the large rivers being filled 
fill up the sea,—eOon so at such time aB the monks dwell 
together in unity, courteous, without quarrelling, like milk 
and water mixed, looking on each other with the eye of 
affection, at such time they begot much merit ... the mind 
of the happy man is balanced. 

These arc the three companies.' 

§94. (o) The thoroughbred (i-v). 

(§ i) ' Possessed of throe qualities, monks, a rftjah’s noble 
thoroughbred steed is worthy of the rfijah, a royal possession, 
and is reckoned an attribute of royalty. What are the three ? 

Herein, monks, the rajah's noble thoroughbred is blessed 
with beauty, with strength and speed. Those are the three 
qualities . . . 

(§ii) In like manner, monks, possessed of three things a 
monk is worthy of offerings, worthy of hospitality, worthy of 
gifts,* of salutations with olaaped hands, a field of merit 
unsurpassed for the world. What three 1 

Beauty (of life), strength (of character) and speed (of 
insight). 

(§ iii) And how is a monk blessed with beauty (of life) t 

Herein a monk is moral, he lives restrained with the restraint 
of the obligations, proficient in the practice of good conduct; 
seeing danger in trifling faults, ho trains himself in the rides 
by undertaking them. In this way he has boauty (of life). 


» Of. KJi. ii, 27. 

• DakkMneyyo, ' worthy of the ten gifts of tbe faithful-’ Corny. 
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(§iv) And how is a monk blessed with strength (of char¬ 
acter) f 

Herein a monk dwells ardent in energy, ever striving to 
abandon bad qualities, to acquire good qualities, strenuously 
exerting himself, not throwing off the burden in good qualities. 
In this way he has strength. 

(| v) And how is a monk blessed with speed ? 

Herein a monk understands, as it really is, the meaning of 
This ia III: this is the arising of Ill: this is the ending of III: 
this is the practice that leads to the ending of III. In this 
way a monk is blessed with speed (of insight). 

Possessed of these three qualities a monk is worthy of 
offerings ... he is a field of merit unsurpassed for the world.' 

§ 95. (6) The thoroughbred (i-v). 

($i) * Possessed of three qualities a rajah’s noble thorough¬ 
bred . . . (the tame as above »n the first two §§). 

(| v) And how ia a monk blessed with speed ! 

Herein a monk, by destroying the five fotters that bind to 
the lower worlds, is reborn spontaneously (in the Pure Abodes), 
destined there to pass away, not to return hither from that 
world. In this way a monk is blessed with speed.’ 

§96. («) The thoroughbred (i-v). 

(The same except the last §.) 

(§ v) * And how is a monk blessed with speed T 
Herein a monk, by tho destruction of the asavas, in tnis 
very life knowing it thoroughly realizes the heart’s release, 
the release by insight which is free from tho asavas, and 
having attained it abides therein. Thus he is blessed with 
speed. Possessed of these three qualities a monk is ... a 
field of merit unsurpassed for the world.’ 

§97. Rough cloth* (i-iv). 

(§ i) * Monks, a bran-new fibre-cloth is of an ill colour, 
painful to handle and of little worth. So likewise is one of 

* As at P*W- iii, 10 (p. 33). PoUkato, * a cloth made of bark-flbr*. 1 
Corny. Qf. Kin. i, 306. 
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middling wear and one worn out. Men um a worn out fibre- 
cloth to wipe cooking-pota, or cart it out upon the rubbiah- 
heap. 

(§ ii) In like m a nn er, if a novice monk be immoral and of 
an ill nature, I call this his “ ill colour.” Just u tjiat fibre- 
cloth is of an ill colour, »o likewise I declare this' person tp be. 

They who follow him, who keep company with him, who pav 
deference to him and come to share his views find it to their 
loss and sorrow for many a long day. This I call his being 
“ painful to handle." Just as that fibre-cloth is painful to 
handle, so likewise I declare this person to be. 

Moreover, those from whom ho accepts robes and alms-food, 
lodging, supply of comforts and medicine* find their gifts of 
no great fruit and profit. I call this his " little worth.” Just 
as that fibre-cloth is of little worth, so likewise I declare this 
person to be. 

(§iii) Again, monks, in the case of a monk of middle stand¬ 
ing ... in the case of a senior monk, if he be immoral and 
of an ill nature, I oall this his “ ill oolour.” As that fibre- 
cloth . . . those who follow him . . . find it to their lost 
and sorrow for many a long day . . . Those from whom he 
aooepts robes . . . find their gifts of no great fruit and 
profit . . . 

(§ >▼) Now suppose a senior monk such as this utters speech 
in the midst of the Order of Monks, then the monks say this: 
“ What I Do you presume to speak I Of what use are words 
spoken by you, a fool and void of understanding 1” Whereat 
he is angered and offended and utters such* words as mako 
the Order turn him out, just as one throws away that fibre- 
cloth upon the rubbish-heap/ 

198. Cloth of Benaru (i-iv). 

(§ i) * Now, monks, Benares cloth* is of good colour, pleasant 
to handle and of great worth. So likewise is Benares doth of 

1 Text should read imay p 0490 X 33 . • Text should read toUdrCyofl. 

• As at P*Of. 34. Corny, says ' a doth made by wearing threads oI 
cotton and worn in the realm of Ktsi.' 
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mid dling wear and even if worn out. Men use worn out 
Benares cloth to wrap genu in, or they lay it up in a scented 
casket. 

(§ii) In like manner if a novice monk be moral, of a lovely 
nature, I call it his “ good colour.” Just as the Benares 
cloth is of good colour, so likewise I declare this person to be. 
They who follow him, who keep company with him, who 
pay deference to him and come to share his views, End it to 
their profit and happiness for many a long day. This I call 
his being "pleasant to handle.” Just as that Benares 
cloth is pleasant to handle, so likewise I declare this person 
to be. 

Moreover, those from whom ho accepts robes and alms- 
food, lodging, supply of comforts and medicines, find their 
gifts of great fruit and profit. That I call his being “ of grcAt 
worth.” Just as that Benares cloth is of groat worth, so 
likewise I declare this person to bo. 

(jiii) Again, if a monk of middle standing ... if a senior 
monk be moral and of a lovely nature, I call that his being 
" of good oolour. As that Benares cloth . . . those 

who follow him . . . those from whom he aooepts gifts . . . 
find it to their profit and happiness for many a long 
day. 

(§iv) Now suppose such a senior monk as this utter speech 
in the midst of the Order of Monks, then the monks Bay this: 
” Silence, your reverences I A senior monk is speaking of 
Dhamma-Discipline 1” And his words become a treasure 
to bo laid up, just as a man lays up that Benares cloth in a 
scented casket. 1 

Wherefore, monks, thus must ye train yourselves: Wo 
will become like that Benares cloth, not like that fibre-cloth. 
That is how ye must train yourselves.' 


* Adk fyyerp pa cckaii. Test brackets thi» sentence; but it oocur* in 
tho /Hip. version. 
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§99.-4 yrotn of salt 1 (i-viii). 

(§i) ‘Monks, if anyone should say: “Just as this nun 
does a deed, so does he* experience it,”—this being so there is 
no living of the holy life, there is no opportunity manifested 
for the utter destruction of Ill. 

But if one should say: “ Just as this man does a deed that 
is to be experienced,* so does he experience its fulfilment,"— 
this being so, monks, there is living of the holy life, there is 
opportunity manifested for the* utter ending of Ill. 

Now, for instance, there may be some trifling evil deed of 
some person or other which may take him to hell (to atone 
for it). Or again there may be a like trifling evil deed of some 
person or other which is to be experienced in this very life. 
Not much of it, nay, not a jot of it is seen (hereafter).* 

(§ii) Now, monks, of what sort of person does the small 
offence take him to hell 1 

Herein, monks, a certain person is careless in culture* of 
body, habits and thought. He has not developed insight, he 
is insignificant, his soul is restricted, 7 his life is restricted and 

» This rutia is trass, by Warren, BnddAiem in Trantiatione, 318, sod 
Grimm. The Doctrin < 0 / (At Buddka, 255. 

' This does not oontrovert the doctrine of the deed, but means that 
the particular kind of action does sot find its exact replica in fulfilment, 
because times and men and things are always changing. 

• Vedanlyan. 

* Taxt wrongly joins soiweid with da Hhs ssn throughout, as If it wars 
1 utter ’ 111 . 

• Text should read Adnitm pi khiyati, baiu-d-tm (ne minimum 
14 uIdem vidotur, no multum dicam), which Corny, paraphrases thus! 
dully* aUabhdi* onnm pi na kkdyali: anumaOam pi dulipe aUalMee 
vipdkav no deli, ‘in his next birth not a jot of it is sees: in his next 
birth it does not produce oven a trifling result. Grimm follows this 
rendering (loe. ciL) which the Pili may bear, but it dose not harmonise 
with the Gang* simile. Warren glass just the opposite meaning, 
translating * not alight, but grievous . 1 

* AMdrifo. 

T App' (Uvmo (' a small ego '). Comp. Homo SMBS*otfobWw, Uumip 
maJkanlt pi (T) gunapantUMya app' ilnmo yew. C/. Ktd. i. W (**-<» 
tmeeali alid). 
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miserable. 1 Of such a person, monks, oven a trifling deed 
evil done brings him to hell. 

Now, monks, of what sort of being iB a similar small offence 
to bo experienced in this very life,—for what sort of being is 
not much of it, nay, not a jot of it, seen ? 

In this case some person or other has carefully cultured 
body, habits and thought: he has developed insight, h^ is 
not insignificant, he ia a great soul, 2 his life is immeasurable. 
By suoh a being, monks, a similar- small offence is to be ex¬ 
perienced (by expiation) in this very life, and not much of it, 
nay, not a jot of it, is seen.’ 

(§ iii) * Now, monks, suppose a man throws a grain of salt 
into a little cup of water. What think ye, monks 1 Would 
that trifling amount of water in the cup become Balt and 
undrinkable owing to that grain of salt 1* 

' It would, lord.’ 

' Why so V 

' That water in the cup, lord, being but little, would become 
salt and undrinkable thereby.’ 

‘Again, suppose a man throws a grain of salt into the 
river Qanges. What think ye, monks ? Would that river 
Ganges become salt and undrinkable owing to that grain of 
salt 1' 

1 Surely not, lord.' 

' Why not 1' 

‘ Great, lord, is that mass of water in the river Ganges. It 
would not become salt and undrinkable thereby.’ 

' Well, monks, just in the same way the small offence of 
such and suoh a person here takes him to hell: or yet again 
a similar small offence of another person is to be experienced 


* Appa-duUto-viMrl. The words would ordinarily mean ‘ ha lives 
in but little pain,' but apparently it ia contrasted with appamfaa- 
mvUrt below. Warren trass, ‘abides in what is finita (f).‘ Dews it 
mean ‘ be is a little man and has but little oare in the world 'I 

• MaMaM=maMlmA. (Corny, avoids this ‘soul’ or ‘soli’ idea by 
saying he is great by his great qualities, tKougX his person be arasll(T), 
but in dealing with the next word, appamAna-viJtiiri, admits that be is 
Arahant.) 
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(bj expiation) in this very life, and not mach of it, nay, not 
a jot of it, is to be seen (hereafter). 

({ iv) Now again, of what eort of person does the small 
offence take him to hell ? ... (as above). 

Now of what sort of being is a similar small offence to be 
experienced in this very life t ... (as abort). 

(§ v) Now again in this connexion, monks, suppose a certain 
man has to go to prison for a (debt of. a) halfpenny 1 or a 
penny, or has to go to prison for a theft of a hundred pence. 
And again, suppose another person docs not have to go to 
prison, though he steal the same amount. Of what sort is the 
former ? 

Ho is a poor fellow, owing little, of small means. Such an 
one has to go to prison for his debt. 

({ vi) And of what sort is he who does not have to go to 
prison for the same offence I 

In this case, monks, it is a rich man, owning much, of great 
means. Such an one does not have to go to prison. 1 

Thus, monks, we have the case of two men who . . . (re¬ 
peated at tit § iv). 

(| vii) Now, monks, suppose a butcher, one who kills goats, 
has power to strike or bind or slay or treat as he pleases a 
certain man who steals a goat, but not another man who 
does the same. What sort of man can the butcher strike or 
slay* or treat as he pleases when he steals a goat 1 

In this case, monks, it is a poor fellow, owning little, of 
small means. That is the sort of man he can strike ... or 
treat as he pleases when he steals a goat. 

And what sort of man is he whom the butcher has not power 
to . . . treat as he pleases for the same offence t 

In this case it is a rich man, owning much, of great means, 

» KeMpana a farthing. It may be a oaae of theft or debt; the 
comparison with the rich man eugge*t* the latter alternative. 

• The conclusion i» that one man is unable to pay off hi* kanna, 
while the other can do eo. The rich man Is the one who has more 
ability and merit. 

• Text jUfth 19. Corny.=j*pt*r> ' deprive of hi* property.' The 
Utter reading 1 * perhape preferable. 
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or a rijah or rajah’a minister. Such a man as that the butcher 
cannot strike, slay or treat a* he pleases if he steal a goat. 
There is nothing 1 for him to do but beg him with clasped 
hands thus: " 0 sir !* Give me back my he-goat or the price 
of it.” 

Just in the same way, monks, in this case a quite trifling 
offence of some person takes him to hell. And in this case 
again a similar trifling offence of another person has to be 
experienced (in expiation) in this very life, and not much, 
nay, not a jot of it is seen (thereafter). 

(§ viii) Now what sort of person does his small offence take 
to hell 1 

Herein, monks, a certain person is careless in culture of body, 
habits and thoughts. He has not developed insight. He is 
insignificant. His soul is restricted. His life is restricted and 
miserable.' Of such a person even a small offence takes him 
to hell. 

And of what sort of person does a similar offence have to bo 
experienced in this very life 7 For what sort of person is not 
much of it, nay, not a jot of it seen thereafter 7 

In this case some person has carefully cultured body, habits 
and thought.* He has developed insight. Ho is not insigni¬ 
ficant, he is a great soul. 4 His life is immeasurable. That is 
the sort of person . . . 

Now, monks, if one should say: " Exactly according as this 
man does a deed, in such manner will he experience (the result 
of) it,”—that being so there is no holy living, there is no 
opportunity afforded for the perfect ending of Ill. But, 
monks, if one should say: “ Exactly according as a man does 
a deed that can be experienced (hereafter), exactly in such 
manner does he experience the fruition thereof,”—that being 
so there is living of the holy life: there is opportunity afforded 
for the utter ending of Ill.' 


* Mdrita. 

4 A* above, maAaUd. 


AMUidaUMv. 

A* above, uwnrfiiiiAa-rtfdri. 
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§ 100. Oold-rtfner (i-xr).» 


(| i) * Monks, there arc grow impurities in gold, such as 
dust and sand, gravel and grit. The dirt-washer or his 
prentice heaps it into a trough and washes it, washes it up 
and down,* and runs the dirt out.* 

When this process is abandoned and ended, there still 
remain moderate impurities in the gold, such as fine grit and 
coarse sand. The dirt-washer or his man repeats the process. 

When this is abandoned and ended there still remain 
trifling impurities such as fine sand and black dust. The 
dirt-washer or his man repeats the process. Thereafter the 
gold-dust alone remains. 

(§ii) Then the goldsmith or his man heaps that sterling 
gold into a crucible* and blows it (till it melts), melts it together 
but does not run it out of the crucible. 4 That sterling gold 
is then blown till it melts: it is molten but not flawless,* it 
is not done with yet, its impurities are not jret strained off • 
It is not pliable nor workable nor glistening. It is brittle, 
not* capable of perfect workmanship. 

But a time comes, monks, when that goldsmith or his man 
blows that gold till it melts, melta it down and runs it out 
of the crucible. Then that sterling gold is melted, molten, 
flawless, done with, its impurities strained off. It is pliable, 
workable, glistening, no longer brittle; it is capable of perfect 


» This is translated by Grimm, op. at. 444 . 

» SandMxnti, nMKotaii. Text should read a full-atop after niddAo- 
mil. Tatmiy, etc., should begin the next paragraph. The 
runs through the suite. 

* Musa (not in Diet.). Corn,. and ChUdwe mu*. Musa* is ths 
pounder or peetle. MusA is the mortar. 

* There le some confusion of terms hers in the attempt to prmanre 
the pre&xea of verbs (as above in ths washing process)—fit, 

mali, niddkamaii. Text brackets ae before *uidi*mak, but it should 
be read. The process is not final ye*. 

» Or * It is not rea out.* 

* Text aatasUo-fcudm. Corny. aaikkliUa-k. 

> Text wrong here. It should reed (as at 3. r, M) *a <a sammi 
uptii karumAya. 
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workmanship. For whatsoever sort of ornament one wishes, 
be it a gold plate, 1 or a ring or necklace or golden chain, he 
can make use of it for* that purpose. 

(§ iii) Juat in the same way in a monk who ia given to de¬ 
veloping the higher oonsciouanesa* there are gross impurities 
of deed, word and thought. This fault the thoughtful,* 
able* monk ahandona, keeps in check; he makes an end of it, 
he makes it not recur. 

When this fault is done with and made an end oY, there are 
still in that monk who is given to developing the higher 
consciousness certain moderately gross impurities which cling 
to him, such as sensual reflections, malicious and cruel re¬ 
flections. These faults he abandons . . . 

When this fault is done with and made an end of, there are 
still in that monk . . . certain minute impurities which cling 
to him, such as reflections about his relatives,* his district, 
reflections about his reputation. 7 Such a fault the thoughtful, 
able monk abandons, keeps in check: he makes an end of it, 
makes it not recur. 

(§iv) When that is done with and made an end of, there 
stijl remain reflections about mind-states* Now this sort 

1 PatfakAyi ^pa»' attMya, Corny. It may mesa * frontlet.' 

' Ta*ta aUAa$ amtbhoti (or atlAa may bo tram. * profit, benefit’). 

» AdJU-ciUam-anuyutliuto. « Sacthuo. 

• Dahba-jAtiko^jiav4Ha-j. Corny. Of. M. 1, 114. 

• ffili-nlakio. Text reads jdit-. 

T Xn.3«innaa,‘_—' not being despised.’ Corny. jarsphr. ' 0 may not 
other* look down on mo.’ 

• Dhammo-vitakk4=dtua-tipaMan' UpeMbiai-itatkd. Hero the Pili 
Diet, trsns. ‘righteous thought,* which hardly moots the cue. Grimm, 
lot. tit., p. 445 ha* thoughts about mental states • (which I prefer). 
Gooncratna, p. 871, • qualities of reflection.* FiiaHu in this snnoe is 
* initial * thought as opposed to eiolro, the sustained progress of it. It 
would seem to imply here the struggle with mental impressions which 
hsve to be abandoned by the yogi before tomidAi is thoroughly attained. 
As Corny, remarks, there are ten reflections which make insight turgid 
{«/. P.Jf. 933, oAAdso. Mnap, piU, paotuUki, tukhay, a dJivoiokkko, 
poyyaAo, upa&tonay, VptklM, nOani.j, because the mind is trying to 
realise all of those exoellenoee at onoe. Text mis-punctuatee so Adi 
i—ilJAf. 
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of concentration is neither calm nor lofty, nor has it gotten 
tranquillity nor reached one-pointednesa; but it is a state 
dependent on painful habitual restraint. 1 Yet there comes 
a time when that mind of his* becomes inwardly well estab¬ 
lished, settles down, b one-pointed, becomes concentrated. 
Such concentration is calm, lofty, has gotten tranquillity, 
has reached one-pointednees, is not a state dependent on 
painful habitual restraint; and to whatsoever branch of special 
knowledge he may direct his mind for the realisation thereof, 
he attains the power to realise personally such, whatever his 
range* may be. 4 

(§ v) For instance, if he deaire: May I enjoy in divers ways 
manifold forms of more-power thus: From being one, may 
I be many: from being many, may I be one: manifest or 
invisible, may I pass unhindered through a wall, through a 
rampart, through a mountain, as if it were through the air: 
may I plunge into the air and shoot up agsin as if in water: 
may I walk upon water without parting it, aa if on solid 
ground: may I travel sitting cross-legged through the air like 
a bird upon the wing: even this moon and sun, though of such 
mighty magic power and majesty, let me handle, let me 
stroke them with my hand: even as far as the Brahma world 
may I have power with my body,—he attains the power to do 
to, whatever be his range.* 

(§ vi) If he desire: With the deva-power of hearing, purified 
and surpassing that of men, let me hear sounds both of devaa 
and of humans, whether far or near,—he attains the power 
to do so, whatever be his range. 

(§ vii) If he desire: Let me know the minds of other beings, 
of other persons, with my own mind grasping them. Of the 
mind that is lustful, let me know it to be so. Of the mind 

* SaniMdra-ninayiia-tinia-mio- 

* Yag tag vittag=-yamig tamaye lag v+pa*sand ciBag. Corny. 

» 8ai% tali dyala<%e=*. t. Urane. Corny. 

* Of. tiw. similar passage at M. i, 4M ('as yoer mind shall dictate,' 
Lord Chalmers); Path of Pwiiy (fac. oil.) Wane. 4 whatevw be tbs «4r- 
oamatanoea,' quoting J lid on A A. 

* Of. D. (ilfcmMeyyo-satfa); KM. r, 23d, etc., where see notes. 
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free from lust, let me know it to bo ao. Of the mind full of 
hate, let mo know it to be full of hate. Of the mind free from 
hate, let me know it to be ao. Of the mind deluded ... of 
the mind freo from delusion ... of the mind that ia cramped 
... of the mind diffuse ... of tho mind that ia lofty . . • 
that ia mean . . . that ia inferior . . . that is superior . . . 
that ia uncontrolled . . . that ia controlled . . . that is in 
bondage ... of the mind that is released, let me know it to 
be ao,—he attains the power to do ao, whatever bo hia range. 

(§ viii) If he desire: Lot me call to mind my former births 
in divers ways, thua: One birth, two births, three, four, five, 
even ten birtha, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty births: even a 
hundred births, a thousand, a hundred thousand birtha: let 
me call to mind divers sons, the various destructions of aeons, 
the various renewals of aeons, both the destructions and the 
renewals of aeons: let mo know: Such was I by name in auch 
and such a place, auch was I by clan, by caste: thus was I 
nourished, thus did I undergo pleasure and pain: such was 
my span of life. Let me know: Thence I deccasod and roee 
up bo and so: there I dwelt, of suoh and such a name, of such 
a clan, of such a caste, so nourished: such and such pleasures 
and pains did I undergo, such was my span of life. Thence 
deoeased I rose up in the present life. Thua in fact and 
detail 1 let me oall to mind in divers ways my former birtha,— 
then he attains the power to do so, whatever be his range. 

(§ix) If he desire: With the deva-aight, purified and aur- 
paaaing that of men, let me behold beinga: an they deceaae 
and rise up (elsewhere) let me know them, both mean and 
exalted, of features fair and foul, gone to weal or gone to woe 
according to their deeds, thus: Alas I these good folk, given 
to the practice of evil deeds, of evil words, of evil thoughts, 
scoffing at the noble ones, of perverted view and reaping the 
fruit of their perverted view,—these folk, on tho dissolution 
of the body, after death arose again in the Waste, the Downfall 
and the Constant Round. Ah ! and these good folk, given 
to the practice of good deeds, good words, good thoughts, not 


1 &Uan >3 ta udcUsar). 
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•coifing at the noble onea, of sound view and reaping the benefit 
of their sound view,—these beings, on the dissolution of the 
body, after death arose in the Happy Lot, in the Heaven 
World. Thus with deva-sight, purified and surpassing that of 
men, lot me behold beings os they decease and rise up (else¬ 
where): let me know them, both mean and exalted, of features 
fair and foul, gone to weal or gone to woe according to their 
deeds,—if he so desire he attains the power to do so, whatever 
be his range. 

(§ x) If he desire: By the destruction of the aaavas, in this 
very life myself thoroughly knowing it let me win the heart’s 
release, the release by insight which is free from the aaavas; 
let me realise it and dwell therein,—he attains the power to 
do so, whatever be his range. 

(§ xi) 1 Monks, three characteristics are to be attended 
to from time to time by the monk who is given to developing 
the higher consciousness: from time to time ho must attend 
to the characteristic of concentration, to that of energetio 
application* to that of equanimity.* 

(5 xii) Now, monks, if a monk who is given to developing 
the higher consciousness give exclusive* attention to the 
characteristic of concentration, it is probable* that hit mind 
will be liable to indolence. Should ho give exclusive attention 
to tho characteristic of energetio application, it is probable 
that his mind will bo liable to distraction. Should he give 
exclusive attention to the characteristic of equsnimity, it it 
probable that his mind will not be perfectly poised (or the 
destruction of the aaavas. But if he give attention to these 


1 Corny. takes this u a fresh rutin. It b qooted V.M. I, 240; Polk 
of Purity, ii, 2S3; from some of the term* need there I differ, for which 
■of btilow. 

* Vaggika. At Dkt. 66 (Budik. Ptyek. Elk. 26), trans. * grwp. - 
Corny, nriyorra mlma V ; Polk oj Purity (be. e**-)' upholding.’ It means 
* to knop up the concentration without faltering.' 

• UpeJckd. </. V.M. i. 101; Polk oj Purity, ii. 186ia, ‘ Neutral wegy. 
being free from contraction and expansion, is called indifference.' 

* Ekaniatf. 

• Than*!) -kAraryay (vijjaii J **a tar) dHoj katajjo-tMx* •onJ^yyo >. 
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three characteristics from time to time, then his mind becomes 
pliable, workable, radiant, not stubborn, but perfectly poised 
for the destruction of the asavas. 

(§ xiii) Suppose, monks, a goldsmith or his man sets up his 
furnace, and having done so puts fire to the receptacle, 1 and 
taking up sterling gold with pincers thrusts it into the crucible 
and from time to time blows on it,* from time to time sprinkles 
it with water, from time to time examines it oloeoly.* Now, 
monks, if the goldsmith or hia man were to blow continuously 
on that gold, it is probable that he would bum it up. If ho 
kept sprinkling it with water he would make it cold. If he 
kept examining it always it is probable that the sterling gold 
would not come to full perfection. But if he do these things 
from time to time, occasionally, then that sterling gold 
becomes pliable, workable, lustrous, not brittle: it becomes 
capable of perfect workmanship. For whatever sort of 
ornament one wishes, be it a gold plate or a ring or a necklace 
or a golden chain, he can make use of it for that purpose. 

(§xiv) In the same way are these three characteristics to 
be attended to from time to time by a monk who is devoted 
to developing the higher consciousness ... (as above down 
to) . . . his mind becomes pliable, workable, radiant, not 
stubborn, but perfectly poiBed for the destruction of the 
asavas; and to whatever branch of special knowledge he may 
direct his mind for the realization thereof, he attains the 
power personally to realize such, whatever be his range. 

(§ xv) For instance, if he desire . . {all the attainments 
are repeated). 

The Second Great-Fifty it finished. 


* UktO-muUia, lit. ‘ the opening of tie furnace.* 

* * Through a reed,' say* Corny. 

* Ajjkuptkkkati. Patti of Purity (toe. eit.) * remains indifferent.’ 
My rendering is supported by Corny., which says: 'satisfice himself as 
to whether it is properly molten (cooked).' AjjhupekktiitA ha* this 
double meaning (of scrutinizing and remaining indifferent, as an on¬ 
looker), as I hare shown at K.8. v, 69 n. and 372 ». 
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Chapter XI.— Kjjuqhtknmrnt (§5101-110). 

§ 101. Before (i-rv). 1 

(§ i) * Before my enlightenment, monk*, when I vu yet 
but a Bodhisat, this occurred to me: What, I wonder, i* the 
satisfaction in the world,* what is the misery in the world, 
what is the escape therefrom 1 
Then, monks, this occurred to me: That condition in the 
world owing to which pleasure arises, owing to which arises 
happiness,—that is the satisfaction in the world. That 
impermanence, that suffering, that changeability in the 
world,—that is the misery in the world. That restraint, 
that riddance of desire and passion in the world,—that is 
the escape therefrom.* 

(§ ii) So long, monks, as I did not thoroughly comprehend, 
as it really is, the satisfaction in the world as such, the misery 
in the world as such, the escape therefrom as such, so long 
did I not discern the meaning of 4 being enlightened with 
perfect enlightenment unsurpassed in the world with its 
devas, its Maras and Brahmas, together with the host of 
recluses and brahmins, of devas and mankind. But, monks, 
when I fully comprehended, as.it really is, the satisfaction in 
the world aa such, the misery in the world aa suoh, the escape 
therefrom as such,—then did I discern the meaning of being 
enlightened in the world . . . Then did knowledge and 
insight arise in me, thus: Sure is my heart’s release. This is 
my last birth. Now is there no more becoming again. 

(§ iii) Seeking satisfaction in the world, monks, I had 
pursued my way * That satisfaction in the world I found. 
In so far as satisfaction existed in the world, by insight I saw 
it well. Seeking for the misery in the world, monks, I had 


» CJ. KM. ii, 113. Hare jnMt Is * pup- with abL Of. Pjs. ii, 109. 

» Loke. Hare texts are confused. Corny. alao reads ioko. 

* Reading with Corny, lota-aisiomoap (=la±oto nutaffcUd) tor text's 
ke-n. 

« Reading with 3. ii seminMdi* h. Our text omits « throughout. 

» Ever since the time whan be was the brihmin Somedha, says Corny. 
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pursued my way. That misery in the world I found. Insofar 
as mise y existed in the world, by insight I saw it well. Seek¬ 
ing for the escape from the world, monks, I had pursued my 
way. That escape from the world I found. In so far as escape 
from the world existed, by insight I saw it well.’ 

(iv) ( Para, ii is repeated in full.) 


§ 102. Satisfaction. 

' Now herein, 1 monks, if there were not satisfaction to be 
found in the world, beings would not be attached to the world. 
But since there is satisfaction in the world, beings arc attached 
thereto. 

If there were not misery in the world, beings would not be 
repelled by the world. But since there is misery in the world, 
beings are repelled by the world. 

If there were no escape from the world, beings could not 
escape therefrom. But since there is an escape from the 
world, beings do escape therefrom. 

Now, monks, in so far as beings have not fully come to know, 
as it really is, the satisfaction in the world aB suqh, the misery 
therein as misery, the escape therefrom as such, just so far 
have they not dwelt free from,* detached from, released from, 
with heart unconfined by* the world and the devas. the Maras, 
and Brahmas, together with the host of recluses and brihmins 
of devas and mankind. 

But, monks, when beings have fully come to know, as it 
really is, the satisfaction in the world as such, the misery in the 
world as such, the escape from the world as such,—then, 
monks, they dwell free, detached, released from, with heart 
unconfined by the world ... of devas and mankind. 

Verily, monks, whatsoever recluses or brahmins 4 under- 


1 Text no ee tag; 8. ii, 172 no u 'dag, followed by na-y-dag, need 
adverbially, which I think is the better reading. 

■ Text and Corny, nittati (fr.HMMratf) , . . vippainuild, which agree* 
with Corny, on 8. ii, 172; but 8. text nixtaffJid , , , vippayulU. 

• VimariyAdo- kalera ctlatd. 

• CJ. KJS. ii, 117. 
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stand not, as it really is, the satisfaction, the misery in the 
world, and the escape therefrom, such recluses and brahmins 
in my opinion are not to be regarded as recluses among 
recluses, nor as brahmins among brahmins: nor have those 
worthies come to know fully of themselves in this very life the 
real meaning of recluseship or of brahminhood, nor attaining 
thereto do they dwell therein. 

But, monks, whatsoever recluses and brihmins do so 
understand . . . these things, such are in my opinion to 
be regarded ... as recluses and brihmins. Moreover those 
worthies shall come to know ... the real meaning of reoluse- 
ship and brahminhood, they shall attain to it and abide 
therein.’ 1 

§ 103 . Lamentation* 

‘This, monks, is reckoned to be lamentation* in the 
discipline of the Ariyan, namely, singing. This is reckoned as 
causing madness 4 in the discipline of the Ariyan, namely, 
dancing. This is reckoned as childishness in the discipline of 
the Ariyan, namely, immoderate laughter that displays the 
teeth. 

Wherefore, monks, away with the bridge* that leads to 
singing and dancing t Enough for you, if you are pleated 
righteously,* to smile just to show your pleasure.’* 

$ 104 . Salidy. 

' Monks, of indulgence in three things there can be no 
satiety. What three ! 

• 8. ii, 176 haa nAoraait. 

» Corny, uyt this was a reprimand to tLe ' Monks of the Six.' who 
went about singing, dancing and laughing. 

• g«nw»op;=rodilop. 

• VmmaUnkai). Corny. Text hae vmmaliboy. 

• Sitv-ghdto (bridge-daatroying)=pa<eaj»- 0 Ad< 0 . Corny- Of- “P™- 
text 820; ii, 145; Pm. >. <0; B~UA. P» yc*. KA. 87 a. 

• Dkomma-pamodM^r) oata ywAtMti d om kdrtm*na fammdM»oy 
soiUdaop. Cosay. 

» Atap sitop iifa.moiWyo==sitap (krworta) . . . paW ikdro-naltoy 
daMondya ytva jniitap. Corny. 
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Sleep, drinking of fermented liquor and getting sexual 
intercourse. Of the indulgence in these three things, monks, 
there can be no satiety.* 

§ 105. (a) The peak. 

Now Anathapindiku the housefather came to see the 
Exalted One. On coming to him ho saluted the Exalted One 
and sat down at one side. As he thus sat the Exalted One 
said this to him: 

' Housefather, when the thought is unguarded, bodily 
action also is unguarded, speech and mental action also are 
unguarded. In him whose bodily action, speech and mental 
action are unguarded they are saturated with lust . 1 When 
these are thus saturated with lust they are rotten. When they 
are rotten one's death is not auspioions, one has no happy 
ending* 

Now, housefather, just as when a peaked house is un¬ 
thatched the peak is not protected, the roof-beams are not 
protected, the wall is not protected. The peak, roof-beams 
and wall are saturated, they are rotten. Just so, when thought 
is unguarded, bodily action is unguarded . . . suoh an one 
has no happy ending. 

But, housefather, when thought iB guarded, bodily action 
also is guarded. ... In him whose bodily action and the 
rest are guarded, bodily action, speech and mental action are 
not saturated with lust. When that is so they are not rotten. 
When they are not rotten one’s death iB auspicious, he has a 
happy ending. 

Just as when a peaked house is well thatched, the peak, 
roof-beams and wall are protected, they are not saturated, 
they are not rotten; even so, housefather, when thought is 
guarded . . . one has a happy ending.’ 

1 AnunAay, lit. ‘oozing, trickling.' Corny. Onto 5 . Quoted Expo*. 
i, 91. 

* .Vo bhaddatav, ‘ he is bound for bdl.' Corny. 
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§ 106. (*) The peak. 

... As he thus sat the Exalted One said this to the house¬ 
father Anathapindika: 

'Housefather, when thought is warped , 1 bodily action, 
speech and mental action are also warped . . . (os tn j 106) 
... he has no happy ending. 

Just as, housefather, when a peaked house is ill-thatched, 
the peak, the roof-beams are warped, the wall is askew; even 
so when thought is warped . . . mental action is warped. 
When this is so, a man’s death is not auspicious, he h— no 
happy ending.’ 

(The reverie of thiifollotei, <u in § 106.) 

{ 107. (a) Three eouiei* 

1 Monks, there are thcae three causes of the origin of actions. 
What three T 

Lust, malice and delusion are the causes of the origin of 
actions. 

An action done in lust, born of lost, caused by lust, originated 
by lust is not profitable; it is blameworthy, it has sorrow for 
its result, it conduces to the arising of (further) action, not to 
the ceasing of action. 

So also with regard to actions done under the influence of 
malice and delusion. Such actions . . . oonduoe to the arising 
of further actions, not to the ceasing thereof. 

These, monks, arc the three causes of action.’ 

$ 108. (6) Three cauia.’ 

' Monks, there are these three causes of the origin of actions. 
What three 1 

• VySpanna, lit. 1 gone wrong *j gen. txans. * mal«Tol«<nt.' Corny, 
pakaA bisvap pajahiM iMilav. Hence the traas. must ruy when the 
word U applied to timber. 

• Nitidndni—kAranAni. Corny, (which accumulate actions leading to 
the round ot rebirth). C/-tax*134/. 

• Corny, take* thi* and the prerkm* nths as one; to with the next 
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Absence of lust, absence of malice, absence of delusion are 
the causes 1 {which prevent the arising) of aotions. 

An notion done without lust, not bom of lust, not caused 
by lust, not originated by lust is profitable, it is praiseworthy, 
it has happiness for its result, it conduces to the ending of 
(further) action, not to the arising thereof. 

So also with regard to actions done without malice and 
delusion. . . . Suoh actions . . . conduce to the ending of 
(further) action, not to the arising thereof.’ 

§ 109. (c) Three cause* (i-iv). 

(| i) * Monks, there are these three causes of the origin of 
actions. What three 1 

Desire is generated for things which in the past were based 
on desire* for the like things in the future, as well as at the 
present time. 

(§ii) And how, monks, is this desire generated for things 
in the past! 

One remembers and turns over in his mind* thought* about 
things based on desire in the past. As he. does so desire is 
generated. Become desirous, 4 he is fettered by those things. 
I call this a fetter, monks,—that heart full of lust.® That is 
how desire is generated for things which in the past were 
based on desire. 

(§iii) And how, monks, is this desire generated for like 
things in the future Y 

One thinks about and turns over in his mind thoughts of 
things based on desire in the future. As he does so, desire is 
generated ... (os before). 

(§iv) And how, monks, is this desire generated in the 
present ? 

One thinks about things ... in the present. As ho does 


1 Not really oaaaee, bat prohibitive of action. 

• Tteniyt=kOranaM\lte. Corny. Cf. 8. v, 65. 

* CtUuA anuvilakktti anuiicartl\. Cf. 8. v, 67. 

• Chando-jtUo=<*andika, ae at 8n. 767. 

* Text mi ettato t&r&ga. Corny, yo e. «. 
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no, desire is generated. Become desirous he is fettered by 
those things. I call this a fetter, monks,—that heart full of 
lust. That is how desiro is generated for tilings which in the 
past were based upon desire. 

These, monks, are the three causes of the origin of actions.’ 


§ 110. (d) Three causes (i-iv). 

(§i) ‘ Monks, there are these three causes (which prevent 
the arising) of actions. What three ? 

Desire for things which in the past were based on desire, 
for the like things in the future, as well os at the present time, 
is not generated. 

(§ ii) And how, monks, is such desire not generated t 

One fully understands the future result of things which in 
the past were based on desire. Foreseeing this result one 
turns away from it, 1 and so doing, conceiving no desire* for it 
in the heart, one penetrates it by insight and sees it plain. 
That is how desire ... is not generated. 

(§iii) And how, monks, is desire for things in the future 
. . . not generated 1 

One fully understands the future result of things yet to come 
which are based on desire. Foreseeing this result ... (us 
before). 

(§ iv) And how, monks, is desire for things present, which are 
based on desire, not generated 1 

One fully understands the future result of present things, 
based on desire. Foreseeing this result one turns away from 
it, and so doing, conceiving no desire for it in the heart, one 
penetrates it by insight and sees it plain. That is how desire 
for things present which are based on desire is not generated. 

These are the three causes (which prevent the arising) of 
actions.’ 


• Text abhinixctddKUi. Corny. obkinioaUeti. Neither word >■ in 
An K . Index or Pill Diet.; apparently equal to oMuuiajjcli. Corny. 
give* alao a common reading, MinibbajyU. 

* dMiWdydnJ. again not in Index or Diet. 
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Chapter XII.— The Downfall (§§111-120). 

§111, Doomed to the Downfall. 

* Monk*, these three persons are doomed to the Downfall, to 
Purgatory, unless they abandon this (habit). 1 Which three 1 

He who, living impurely, claims to live the holy life. He 
who falsely charges with immorality one who is living the 
pure holy life, the utterly pure holy life. He who, preaching 
and holding the view that there is no fault in sensuality, comes 
to be intoxicated 1 with his lusts. 

These are the throe who are doomed to the Downfall, to 
Purgatory, unless they abandon this habit.’ 

§ 112. Hard to find. 

‘ Monks, the appearance of three persons iB hard to find in 
the world. What three 1 

The appearance of a Tath&guta, an Axahant who is a Fully 
Enlightened One is hard to find in the world. likewise of a 
person who can expound the Dhamma-Discipline taught by 
the Tathagata. Likewise a person who is mindful and grateful 
is hard to be found in the world. 

These are the three persons . . 

§113. Immeasurable * 

1 Monks, these three sorts of persons are hard to be found 
in the world. What three ? 

He who is easily measured, he who is hardly measured, he 
who is immeasurable. 


* l dam appahiya. ‘ unless they give up their pretence of leading the 
hoJjr life.’ Corny. 

* PtUacytioy (tr. pditli), ' min ’ see. to Plli Diet; but Corny, appears 
to derive it from Vpiv., intoxication. So also does UdA. 361. 366, 
absre tammaUaha-jild (drunk) is explained u kimeru pdtabyatay 
ipojjanti, as here. P<UukAmo=Ml*ndi eupidut, ef. UdA. 379. The 
peassge originate* from X 1, 306, where Lord Chalmers trims. 1 indul¬ 
gence.* 

» At Pun. 36. 
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And of what sort, monks, is he who is easily measured f 

Herein a oertain person is frivolous, empty-headed, a busy¬ 
body, of harsh speech, loose in talk, lacking concentration, 
unsteady, not composed, of flighty mind, with senses uncon¬ 
trolled. 1 This one is called " easily measured.” 

And of what sort, monks, is the person who is hardly 
measured ? 

In this case a oertain person is not frivolous, not empty- 
headed, no busybody, not of harsh speech, not loose in talk, 
but concentrated, steady, composed, of one-pointed mind, 
with senses well controlled. This one is called “hardly 
measured.” 

And of what sort, monks, is the person who is immeasurable t 
In this case we have a monk in whom the asavas are 
destroyed. This one is called “ immeasurable." 

These are the three sorts of person found to exist in the 
world.’ 


§ 114. The sphere oj infinite space (i-iii). 

({i) ‘ Monks, these three sorts of person are found to exist 
in the world. What three t 

Herein, monks, a certain person, by utterly transcending 
consciousness of form, by the disappearance of consciousness 
of resistance, by paying no heed to the diversity of conscious¬ 
ness, regarding space as infinite, reaches up to and abides in 
the sphere of infinite space. He enjoys it, longs for it and 
finds happiness therein. Established therein, given thereto, 
generally spending his time therein and not falling away there¬ 
from, when he makes an end he is reborn in the oompany of the 
Devas who have reached the sphere of infinite space. 

Now, monks, the life of those Devas is 20,000 cycles. 
Therein the ordinary man stays and spends his lifetime 
according to the life-span of those Devas: then he goes to 
Purgatory or to the womb of an animal or to the Realm of 
Ghosts. But a disciple of the Exalted One, after staying 


» C/KA.r, Ml. 
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there nnd spending his lifetime according to the life-span of 
those Devos, finally passes away in that very state. 

Such, monks, is the distinction, the specific feature, 1 the 
difference between the educated Ariyon disciple and the 
uneducated ordinary man in the matter of destiny and 
rebirth. 

(§ii) Again, monks, here we have a certain peraon who, by 
utterly transcending the sphere of infinite space, regarding 
consciousness as infinite, reaches up to and abides in the 
sphere* of infinite consciousness. He enjoys it, longs for it 
and finds happiness therein. Established therein, given 
thereto, generally spending his time therein and not fntling 
away therefrom, when he mokes an end he is reborn in the 
company of the Dcvas who have reached the sphere of infinite 
consciousness. 

Now, monks, the life of those Devas is 40,000 cycles. 
Therein the ordinary man stays and spends his time according 

to the life span of those Devas, then he goes to Purgatory . . . 

Such is tho distinction ... (os before). 

(jiii) Again, monkB, we have a certain person who, by 
utterly transcending the sphere of infinite consciousness, with 
the idea of “ nothing at all exist*,” reaches up to and abides 
in the sphere cf nothingness. He enjoys it . . . when he 

makes an cud he is reborn in the company of those Devas . . . 

Now the life-span of those Devas is 60,000 cycles. Therein 
the ordinary man stays . . . then he goes to Purgatory or 
the womb of an animal, to the Realm of Petaa. But the 
disciplo of tho Exalted One . . . finally posses away in that 
very state. 

Such, monks, is the distinction, the specific feature, the 
difference between tho educated Ariyan disciple nnd tho 
uneducated ordinary man in tho matter of deatiny and rebirth. 
These, monks, are the three sort* of person found existing in 
tho world.' 


» Cf tvpra, text 199. Hero Corny. lit* adkipp&y&ta—edkika-yoyoto. 
* Text thou Id read wfliMn’ dnanc-. 
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§ 115. Failure and luccest (i-viii). 

(§ i) ' Monks, there are these three failure*. What three t 
Failure in morals, failure in mind, 1 failure in view. 

And of what sort is failure in morals 1 
Herein, monks, a certain one take* life, steals, is a wrong¬ 
doer in Bensual desires, a liar, a slanderer, of bitter speech, 
an idle babbler. This is called “ failure in morals." 

(§ ii) And of what sort is failure in mind ? 

Herein, monks, a certain one is covetous and malevolent 
of heart . 1 This is called “ failure in mind.” 

(§ iii) And of what sort is failure in view 1 
Herein* a certain one holds the depraved, the perverse view 
that there is no (virtue in) almsgiving, in sacrifice, in offerings: 
that there is no fruit, no result of good and evil doeds: that 
this world is not, that there is no world beyond: that there 
is no mother, no father, no being* of spontaneous birth: Uat 
in the world are no recluses and brahmins who have won 
the summit, who have won perfection, who of themselves by 
their own intuitional powers have realised the world beyond 
and can proclaim it. This, monks, is called " failure in 
view.” 

(§ iv) Monks, it is due to failure in morals, failure in mind 
and in view that beings, when body breaks up, after death are 
reborn in the Waste, the Way of Woe, in the Downfall, in 
Purgatory. Such are the three failures. 

(§ v) Monks, there are three three successes. What three 1 
Success in morals, success in mind, success in view. 

Now of what sort is success in morals ? 

Herein, monks, a certain one abstains from taking life and 
the rest . . . from bitter speech and idle babbling. This is 
called succrea in morals." 

(5 vi) And of what sort is succres in mind ? 

* CJ. Pun- 2b wher * t* 1 * dof - of ' iaa r 'P aUi “ v 'P zKt to 

contra »U tl with tampadd below. 

» %. X.S. iv, 250, tic aanlhilationUt view of AjiU of the Hair Shirt. 
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Herein a ccrtaih one is not covetous or malevolent of heart. 
This is called " success in mind." 

({ vii) And of what sort is sucocas in view ? 

Herein a certain one has right view: he holds with certainty 
that there is (virtue in) almsgiving, in sacrifice, in offerings: 
that there is fruit and result of good and evil deeds: that this 
world is, that there is a world beyond: that mother, father and 
beings of spontaneous birth do exist: that in the world there 
are recluses and brahmins who have realised ... the world 
beyond and can proclaim it. This, monks, is called “ success 
in view .” 1 

(§ viii) Monks, it is owing to succeas in these three things 
that beings, when body breaks up, after death are reborn in 
the Happy Lot, in the Heaven World. Such, monks, are the 
throo successes.' 

§116. Sure* (i-iv). 

(§ i) * Monks, there arc these three failures. What three 1 

(At in § 116.) 

(§ ii) Just as a true die when thrown rests evenly on what- 
ever side it falls, even so, monks, it is due to a failure in morals, 
mind and view that beings are reborn ... in Purgatory. 
These are the three failures. 

(§ iii) Monks, there are these three successes. What three 1 

(At in § 116.) 

(§ iv) Just as a true die* . . . even so it is due to success in 
morals, mind and view . . . that beings arc reborn ... in 
the Heaven World. These are the three successes.’ 

§117. Action (i-vi). 

(§ i) * Monks, there arc these three failures. What three ? 

Failure in aotion, failure in livelihood, failure in view. 

'Cf.Pun. 26. 

* Jjannaia, at mpra, text 113, a term for NibUna. 

» Moni, a six-sided die (pdtaka). Corny. Cf. A. ▼, 294. 296. Tlii 
simile may explain the debated phrase yalkAbhabxy or yatMtuitay at 
A. i, 3; S. iv, 326, which I think may mean 1 according to the east,’ 

‘ as sure sa s gun.’ 
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And of what sort is failure in action ) 

Herein a certain one takes life . . . (oj in § 116) ... is an 
idle babbler. This is called “ failure in action.” 

(§ ii) And of what sort is failure in livelihood t 
Herein a certain one is a wrong liver, gets a livelihood in 
a wrong way. This is called “ failure in livelihood.” 

(§ iii) And of what sort is failure in view ? 

Herein a certain one holds the depraved, the perverse view 
that there is no (virtue in) almsgiving ... (os in §116). 
This is called “ failure in view.” 

These sere the three failures. 

(§ iv) Monks, there are these three successes. What three T 
Success in action, success in livelihood, success in view. 
And of what sort is success in action t 
Herein a certain one abstains from taking life . . . from 
idle babbling. This is called " success in action.” 

(§ v) And of what sort is success in livelihood f 
Herein a certain one is a right liver, he gets a livelihood in 
a right way. This is called “ success in livelihood.” 

(§ vi) And of what sort is success in view t 
Herein a certain one has right view. He holds with oertainty 
that there is (virtue) in almsgiving . . . that there are 
recluses and brahmins who . . . have realized both this 
world and the world beyond, and can proclaim it. 

This is called " right view.” These are the throe successes.’ 

§ 118. (a) Pwil y. 

' Monks, there are these three forms of purity. 1 What three ? 
Purity of body, purity of speech, purity of mind. 

And of what sort is purity of body I , 

Herein a certain one abstain* from taking life, from stealing, 
from wrong practice in sensual lusts. This is called " purity 
of body.” 

And of what sort is purity of speech 1 
Herein a certain one abstains from falsehood . . . from idle 
babble. This is called “ purity of speech.” 


1 Corny- 
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And of what sort is purity of mind ? 

Herein a certain one in not covetous or malevolent of heart 
and has right view. This is called " purity of mind.” These 
arc the three forma of purity.’ 

§ 119. (6) Purity (iix). 

(§ i) ‘ Monks, there arc these three forms of 1 purity . . . 
(at above). 

(5 ii) And of what sort ia purity of body ? 

Herein a monk abstains from taking life, from stealing, 
from sinful* living. This is called “ purity of body.” 

(|iii) And of what sort ia purity of speech i 

Herein a monk abstains from falsehood ... (a* above). 

($ iv) And of what sort is purity of mind ? 

Herein a monk, if ho have some personal sensual desire, is 
aware: There is in mo sensual desire. If there be none he is 
likewise aware of it. Also he is aware of how the arising of 
sensual desire not yet arisen comes about, and how it is nl>nn- 
doned when arisen, and how in the future there is no such 
arising. 

(| V ) If he have some personal malevolence, he is aware: 
There is within me malevolence. Also he. is aware of the 
arising . . . and the abandoning thereof, and of how in 
future there is no recurrence thereof. 

( 5 | vi'viii) If he have some personal sloth-and-torpor . . . 
cxcitoment-and-flurry ... if he have some personal doubt- 
and-wavering, he is aware of the fact. Also of how (each of 
these) arises, is abandoned and recur# not again in future. 
This is called " purity of mind.” 

(§ ix) He who is pure in body, speech, and inind,* 

Sinless and clean and blessed with purity,— 

” 8iu-washer ” 4 is the name men give to him.’ 


• Hero tbe liiitber morn lily of tlie monk is drwlt with. 

» Abrakmafanyu, taken lutcr an unehastity, tot cf. K.S. i, 03, 01. 

» Cithftn at Itiv. CM (except the lost word). Cf. 521. 

* Sin>uila.pupakaf,=4nbt^ pApt nahaptlca dAowtrU thitay. Corny. 
Sn. la$ ahav nkataka-, Itiv. raWxi-paAdyuwp and ninAuta-p. in next §. 
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§ 120. Perfection. 

* Mnnkrt, there arc these three perfection*. 1 What three t 

Perfection in body, speech and mind. (At above § 118 for 
the first two.) 

And of what sort is perfection in mind ? 

Herein a monk, by the destruction of the &*nvas, realising 
in this very life himself knowing it thoroughly the heart’s 
release, tho release by insight which is free from the iaavas, 
having attained it abides therein. This is called " perfection 
in mind.” These arc the three perfections. 

(Perfect) in body, speech and mind, a sage 
Sinless with saintly silence blessed,—they say 
That such is “ one who hath abandoned all.” ’* 


Chapter X1II.-At KusiNina (§§ 121-130). 


§121. Kutinara. 


On a certain occasion the Exalted One was staying at 
Kusinara,* in the Wood of Offerings. 4 Then the Exalted One 
addressed the monks, saying: ’ Monks !' 

‘Yea, lord,’ replied those monks to the Exalted One. 
The Exalted One said: 

* Suppose now a monk lives dependent on some village or 
district. Then a housefather or his son comes to visit him 
and invites him to take his meal for the day. If he is willing 
to do so the monk consents. Then, when the night has passed 
he robes himself in good time, and taking bowl and outer 
robe sets out for the house of that housefather or housefather s 
son. On getting there he sits down on a seat made ready. 


> (.Ut*. o! atae* of »••«•). Corny. Qf l>. 
Ui, 220 j Fin. i, p. *1 of Oldeoberg'. Iniroductio*. 

> Sabba-ppaKuyinai)=U>indmtvot}. Cony. 

• OfthoMalUlnwh.t..i»owNeiaJ. 

« Boli-horoKc. cf. M. ill. § 103; A. t, TO, where aka» thi. boality » 
mentioned in Ibe Pili book.. ToftAe kim 6Aaio-Wi-WF oftAo, tabp 


htnXi. Corny. 
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Then that housefather or housefather’s son serves him with 
choice food both hard and soft with his own hands, till ho has 
eaten his fill. 

Now it occurs to him: A good thing in sooth for me to be thus 
served by a housefather or housefather's son 1 Then he 
thinks: I should indeed be glad to have this housefather or 
housefather’s son serve me in like manner in the future. 
Thus he enjoys that almsgiving and is attracted 1 by it, infatu¬ 
ated with it* attached* to it. He sees not danger therein. 
He is blind to the escape therefrom* The result is that his 
train of thought is sensual, malevolent and harmful to others. 
Now, monks, I declare that what is given to such a monk has 
no great fruit. Why so t Because the monk lives amiss. 

But take the opposite caso where a monk lives dependent 
on a village or district . . . (at above down to) .. . till he has 
eaten his fill, Now no such thoughts occur to him as those: 
A' good thing in sooth for me ... or: I should indeed bo 
glad to have this housefather or housefather’s son serve me in 
like manner in the future. He enjoys that almsgiving without 
being attracted by it, infatuated with it or attached thereto. 
He sees the danger therein, he is not blind to the escape there¬ 
from. The result is that his train of thought is dispassionate, 
not malevolent, but harmless to others. Now, monks, I 
declare that what is given to such a monk as this has great 
fruit. Why so 1 Because the monk lives vigilant.’ 


$ 122. Strife. 

• In whatsoever quarter the monks dwell in strife and 
uproar, given to disputes and wounding each other with the 
weapons of the tongue, it is unpleasant for me even to think 
of such a quarter, much more unpleasant for me to go to it. 

» GatSito=tan)ULgtdkaux g. Corny. 

• MuaXito=lanM-muctiiartfly* m. Corny. 

• Ajjkopa*no=larMya giliU d pan»i#Xapettii paiallo. Corny. 

• Aniuarona panic. These phrsscs occur at D. (Twin 0 Sutta; 
tf. Dialog. 1, 311, trans. ‘he knows not how unreliable they are'), 
npra, text 74, and are similarly Interpreted at UdA. 305. 
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I come to this conclusion* in the nutter: Surely those worthies 
have abandoned these three conditions and have made a habit 
of these other three conditions. What three conditions have 
they abandoned 1 

Dispassionate thinking, benevolent thinking and harmless 
thinking. These are the three. 

And of what three conditions have they made a habit T* 

Sensual, malevolent and harmful thinking. These are the 
three. 

In whatsoever quarter the monks dwell in strife . . . I come 
to this conclusion . . . they have made a habit of three 
conditions. 

But in whatsoever quarter the monks dwell in harmony 
and mutual courtesy, without wrangling, but just like milk 
and water mixed, regarding each other with a friendly eye,— 
to such a quarter I am glad to go, not to speak of thinking 
about it. This is the conclusion I come to regarding them. 
Surely those worthies have abandoned these three conditions 
and have made a habit of these other three conditions. What 
three have they abandoned f 

Sensual thinking, malevolent thinking, harmful thinking. 

What three have they made a habit of 1 
' Dispassionate thinking, benevolent thinking, harmless 
thinking. These are the three. Monks, in whatsoever 
quarter ... I come to this conclusion . . . they have made 
a habit of these three conditions/ 


§ 12S. Gotoma Shrine. 

On a certain occasion the Exalted One was staying near 
Veaall at Qotama Shrine * Then the Exalted One addressed 
the monks, saying: ‘ Monks I’ 


» foocAemi (here Pali Diet, ia wrong la rofaaooe and inter¬ 

pretation, r.t. 

• BaAuTt m-aia^u^i^napfmnav Com *- 

» GciamaJu blatant- Comf. C/.D.ii, IW, 

118; KJ3. r. 280; UdA. 322; hero Corny. refar* to CApAl* cHiya and U» 
other* mentioned at 8. 
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* Yea, lord,’ replied those monks to the Exulted One. The 
Exalted One said: 

‘ Monks, I proclaim Dhuiumu with full comprehension, 1 
not without full comprehension. I proclaim Dhamma with 
causal connexions,* not without. I proclaim Dhamma accom¬ 
panied by woudm,* not without wonders. Since I do so there 
is good roason why I should admonish, there ia good reason 
why I should instruct. 4 Well may ye be glad. Well may yo 
Iw satisfied. Well may ye be pleased at the thought: Per¬ 
fectly enlightened is the Exalted One. Woll taught by the 
Exalted One is Dhamma. Well conducted is the Order.' So 
spake the Exalted One. 

And those monks were indeed satisfied and delighted with 
the words of the Exalted One. 

Moreover when this pronouncement was uttered the 
thousandfold universe was shaken. 

§ 124. Bhara$4 u (*-vi). 

(§ i) On a certain occasion the Exalted One was going his 
rounds among the KosalanB and came to Kapilavatthu. 

Now Mahanama the Sakyan* heard the news: ‘ They say 
the Exalted One has reached Kapilavatthu.’ 80 Mahanama 
the Sakyan went to seo the Exalted One, and on coming to 
him saluted him and stood at one side. As he thus stood, the 
Exalted One said this to him: 


• These phrases occur at M. ii. 0, where Lord Chalmera trails.: ‘ with 
higher knowledge, with origin*, with aaiignahle condition* (T).’ 

• SanUArviy=-tappaccayam tva fatal. Corny. 

• 8appdliK&r\ya=paocan\ka paUJutrantna (by giving a blow to adver¬ 
saries) tapp^ikOriyam era fatal faiAemt {Corny.), which moaning la re¬ 
peated at VdA {y*t)ipakk)uiharanato, r&yddi-kiltoa -ndeotioto ... lag tar) 
pafipaUkat) idMi-vitUat) paeaUati). Cf. VM. ii, 358, pafiharati ti 
pAtihAriyaj). The word ia gen. trana. by ‘ accompanied by marvels.’ 
At KJi. v, 233 I have trana. acc. to Corny, there: * enforcing it with 
miracle*,’ ydm niyydnifaj kalvA (making it salutary). 

4 Cf. tupro, text 170, ' the miracle of teaching ’ (an«iil*a»l-p<tyih4- 
riyo). 

• Cf. 8. r. 327 JJ. 
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‘ Qo you, Mnhanatna, and find out some lodging where 
I may spend this one night.’ 

* Very well, lord,’ replied Mnhanatna the Salcyan and went 
to Kapilavatthu; where, though he searched all through the 
town, he could not find a proper lodging for the Exalted One in 
which to spend that one night . So he returned to where the 
Exalted One was and said: 

(§ ii) * Lord, there is no proper lodging wherein the Exalted 
One may spend this one night. But here is Bharap^u the 
Kilaman, 1 who was once a co-disciple in the holy life with the 
Exalted One. 1 Let the Exalted One spend this one night in 
his hermitage.’ 

4 Qo then, Mah&nama. Spread a mat (for me there).’ 1 

* Very well, lord,’ replied Mahanama the Sakyan and went 
of! to the hermitage of Bharapdu the Kaliman. On getting 
there he spread a mat, set water ready for feet-washing and 
returned to the Exalted One. On ooming to him he said: 

* Lord, the mat is spread. Water is set for feet-waahing. 
Let the Exalted One do as he deems seasonable.’ 

(§ iii) So the Exalted One went to the hermitage of Bharapdu 
the Kalaman. On arriving there he sat down on a seat made 
ready and so sitting had his feet washed. Now this thought 
occurred to Mahinama the Sakyan: It is unseasonable to 
wait upon the Exalted One now. He is weary. Tomorrow 
I will wait upon him. So saluting the Exalted One by the 
right he departed. 

Now when the night was gone Mahanama the Sakyan went 
to the Exalted One. On coming to him he saluted him and 
sat down at one side. As he thus sat, the Exalted One said 
this to him: 

(§ iv) * Mahanama, there are these three teachers found 
existing in the world. What three 1 

» Corny, thinks be pitched on Bharapdu because he had the reputa¬ 
tion of aecuring the best and choicest alma In the city. 

« In the time of A)»ra Kllima. Corny. 

» A. a bed on the ground. Corny, think* It meani * put a oomlet 
on a proper couch.' 
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Herein, Mahanama, a teacher preaches full comprehension 1 
of the sense-deaires, but not of the objects of aenae, nor of 
feelings. 

Herein again, Mahanama, a certain teacher preached full 
comprehension of sense-desires and of the objecta of aenae, 
but not of feeling*. While yet another teacher preaches the 
full comprehension of all three. 

These are the three teachers found existing in the world. 
Now of theae three, Mah&nima, is the conclusion one and the 
same or ia it different 1’ 

(§ v) At theae words Bharaodu the Kalaman said to 
Mahanama the Bakyan: 

* Say it is one and the same, Mahanama.’ 

Whereat the Exalted One said to Mahanama: ' 8ay it is 
different* Mahanama.’ 

Then a second time Bharan^u said: * Say it is different, 
Mahanama.’ And again the Exalted One said: ‘ Say it is one 
and the same, Mahinima.’ 

(}vi) Likewise a third time each said the same. Where¬ 
upon it ocourred to Bharapdu the Kalaman: Here am I even 
to the third time slighted by Gotama tho recluse in the presence 
of Mahanama the Salcyan, a man of great importance. I 
had better leave Kapilavatthu. 

So Bharaotfu the Oldman left Kapilavatthu, and in thus 
departing from Kapilavatthu he was gone for good and came 
not back any more.’* 


§ 125. Hatihaka (i, ii). 

(§i) On a oertain occasion the Exalted One was staying 
near SavatthI, in Anathapindika’s Park. Then Hatthaka, 


‘ PariiM4‘3»amatikliumo. Corny. At Puyy. 37 ; where the oonolusiou 
is reached that tho first teacher has attained ecstasy in tho rupa- 
world, the second in the arCjsa-world, while the third is perfectly 
enlightened 

• /*uM*=md««d. Corny. 

• This phrase occurs at S. It, 288, 291 ; and K.S. v, 196, 199. where 
also the reason for the departure la not quite clear. 
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non of a deva, 1 when night was waning, lit ap the whole of 
Jet* Grove with exceeding great splendour and approached 
the Exalted One. 

On coming to him he thought: I will stand in the presence 
of the Exalted One. But he sank down, collapsed, could not 
stand upright. Just as butter or oil, when poured upon sand, 
sinks down, sinks in, cannot abide, even so was Hatthaka* 
son of a deva, thinking to stand in the presence of the Exalted 
One, unable to do so, but sank down, collapsed and could not 
stand upright. 

(§ ii) Then the Exalted One said to Uatthaka, son of a deva: 
‘ Create a gross* body-form, Hatthaka.’ 

' I will, lord,' replied Hatthaka, and doing as ho was bid 
saluted the Exalted One and stood at one side. As he thus 
stood the Exalted One said this to him: 

‘ Well, Hatthaka, do things 4 go on just the same now as 
before, when you were in human form V 

4 Yes, lord, they do. But there are also things going on 
which I did not experience when I was in human form. Just 
as, lord, the Exalted One now dwells surrounded by monks 
and nuns, by lay-followers male and female, by rulers and 
royal ministers, by sectarians and their followers, even so 
do I dwell surrounded by devaa' sons. Even from a distance, 
lord, do devas' sons come saying, “ We'll hear Dharnma from 
the lips of Hatthaka, the devas’ son !” 

Of three things, lord, I never had enough. I died regretful 
of three things. What three! I never had enough of 
beholding the Exalted One. I died regretting it. I never had 


‘ Dtxa-putto, like Sakya jnUto, etc., dmm* belonging to the company.' 
One who has died and ' gone to heaven ' is meant. 

• This may be H. of AlavL Cf. KJS. U, 1»; A. U 184; mpm, text 
2d, 88. 188. ’ 

» Olorikai}. As a Brahma-dera (Corny.), in order to be vwiblo on the 
physical plane he had to make a suitable body, as in the case of Saaat 
Kumirs, on a lower plane than hia own. Cf. Diaiof. ii, 284. 

* Dhammd. Corny, reads dJtamma. and explains as the doctrine 
he learned in his last life. But the context requires Atomnwi-r'-pro¬ 
ceedings, conditions. 
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enough of hearing true Dhammu. I died regretting it. I 
never had enough of serving the Order. I died regretting it. 
These are the three things, lord. (Then he sang these verse*:) 

I never could be anted of delight 
Of ray desire to sec the Exalted One, 

To hear true Dhamma, to wait upon the Order. 

In higher morals training, fain to hear 
True Dhamma, never anted in three things, 

Faxed Hatthaka to world of Aviha .’ 1 

$ 126. Corrupt 1 * (i-iii). 

(§ i) On a certain occasion the Exalted One was staying 
near Benares at Isipatana, in Antelope Park. Then the 
Exalted One, robing himself in good time and taking bowl 
and outer robe, set out to quest for alms in Benares. 

Now the Exalted One while roaming for alms near the 
fig-tree at the cattle-tethering* saw a oertain monk whose 
delight was in the empty outer joys of sense , 4 lacking concen¬ 
tration, unsteady, not composed, of flighty mind, with senses 
uncontrolled . 4 * On seeing him he said this to that monk: 

'Monk I Monk! On him who is oorrupt and reeks with the 
stench of oarrion,* the flies will surely settle and attack him,— 
they cannot fail to do so.’ 

(§ii) Then that monk, thus admonished by the Exalted 
One with this warning, was strongly stirred . 7 


1 Avtko, the twelfth Brakma-loia. t Sanekt. a-ntkaya, ' noc- 
intelligential,' ' without process of thinking,' as Childers suggests. 

• A'afunlyop-t*f<AvfAup (outcast, defiled). Corny. 

* Go-yoga-pitakkka*tKit=i/ai-inar) nkiaya ffMnt u#Aiia - pUakkJuuta 
tonliict. Corny. 

4 K ‘ as*Ada=jk&na-rtkkd «na pariWa**Ada 5- Corny. JWtir'at- 
•&da=k&ma yuna.tukka-t'&»tHa b. Corny. 

4 Stock phrases to describe the dissolute. C/. K.S. v, 241. 

4 Ama-yanMe anwalap. Corny, refers the synonym to tiooa-yondko; 
CJ. Dht., § 625, p. 141. 

» Sapvtyap Spddt. Corny, takes this to mean he became a Stream- 
winner. 
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When the Exalted One had gone hie round* for «lm» in 
Benaree and had returned and eaten hie meal he addressed 
the monks, saying: 

4 Monks, after robing myself in good time and taking bowl 
and outer robe ... I saw a oertain monk . . . (end he told 
them all that had happened). . . . Then that monk, thus 
admonished by me with that warning, was strongly stirred.' 

(5 iii) At these words a certain monk said to the Exalted One: 

* Pray, lord, what is “ corrupt,” what is " the stench of 
carrion,” what are ** flies ” 1* 

4 Greed, monk, is “ corrupt." Malice is the " stenoh of 
carrion.” Evil, unprofitable ways of thought are " flies." 
On him who is oorrupt and reeks with the stench of carrion 
the fliee will surely settle and attack him. They cannot fail 
to do so. 

On him who guards not*eye and ear, whose sense 
Is uncontrolled, his thoughts, on passion centred. 

Like flies will swarm. With stench of carrion reeking. 
The monk corrupt, who is a thing defiled, 

Far from Nibb&na hath his lot in woe. 1 
In village or in forest roams* that monk, 

Foolish, bewildered, getting him no mate 

Like to himself,* swarmed round by (passion’s) flies. 

But they who, blessed with virtue and composed, 

In wisdom’s calm rejoice, live happily. 

In them the flies (of passion) are destroyed.' 4 

§ 127 . Anurvddia (a). 

Now the venerable Anuruddha came to see the Exalted One. 
On coming to him be saluted and sat down at one side. As 

» Vigil lass’ tva Mdfard= d%klla»*' rxa blog I. Corny. CJ. KM. Ir 
43 * 

• Partii=gactlati. Corny. 

• (Mm* to yo M tdroM* txJ 4*1011 tomom (Memo. Text hu strange 
readings—vix , td redds . . . SHMMMm* CJ. Dip. *. 98, gtou td 
padi vAraUlt, and 329, *0 « labltila nipobo? oallyav ... 

* SloagiitOna makklikS. 
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he thus sat the venerable Anuruddha said this to the Exalted 
One: 

• Here in this world, lord, I am wont to see with the deva- 
sight, purified and surpassing that of men, I am wont to see 
womenfolk . 1 when body breaks up after death, being reborn 
in the Waste, the Way of Woe, in the Downfall, in Purgatory. 
Pray, lord, possessed of what qualities are womenfolk so 
reborn 1 * 

‘ Possessed of three qualities, Anuruddha, women are so 
reborn. 1 What three ? 

Herein, Anuruddha, in the morning a woman Btays at home 
with heart haunted by the taint of stinginess. At noontide 
a woman stays at home with heart haunted by jealousy. At 
eventide she stays at home with heart haunted by sensuality 
and lust. These are the three qualities, Anuruddha, possessed 
of which womenfolk ... are reborn in Purgatory.’ 


§ 128. ( 6 ) Anuruddha (i-iii). 

($ i) Now the venerable Anuruddha went to sec the venerable 
8 ariputta. On coming to him he greeted him courteously, 
and, after the exchange of greetings and oourteaies, sat down 
at one side. 80 seated the venerable Anuruddha said this: 

* Here in this world, friend Sariputta, with the deva-s.ght. 
purified and surpassing that of men, I can see the thousandfold 
world-system. Strenuous and unshaken is my energy. Mind¬ 
fulness is set up in me untroubled* My body is calmed, not 
perturbed. My mind is collected, one-pointed. Yet for 
all that my heart is not released from the aaavaa without 
grasping.' 

(5 ii) ‘ Well, Anuruddha, as to your statement about seeing 
the thousandfold world-system, that is just your conceit . 1 
As to your statement about being strenuous and unshaken 


» CJ. similar instance! of pttai seen by MoggallJna, K.8. ii, 173. 

* CJ. KJJ. iv, 463 ff. where Anuruddha asks the same question. 
» CJ. M. i, 21 ; 8. iv, 126; K.S. iv, 80 ; Drtthrcn, oolvi. 

* But see above, p. 16. 
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and so forth,—that is just arrogance. As to your statement 
about your heart not being released from the aaavas, that is 
just worrying. 1 It would indeed be well for the venerable 
Anuruddha if he were to abandon these three conditions, if 
he were not to think about them, but were to focus his mind 
on the deathless clement.'* 

(§iii) So later on the venerable Anuruddha abandoned 
these three conditions, paid no attention to them, but focussed 
his nnnd on the deathless dement. And it came to puss that 
the venerable Anuruddha, living alone, secluded, earnest, 
ardent and aspiring, in no long time attained the goal supreme 
of the holy life, for which clansmen rightly go forth from 
home to the homeless: even in this very life he himself by 
his own intuitional powers realised it, and having attained it 
dwelt therein, for he knew: Birth is destroyed: lived is the 
holy life: done is my task: for me there is no more of being 
thus.* And the venerable Anuruddha was yet another of 
the arahants. 


§ 129. Secret. 

• Monks, there are these three things which are practised 4 in 
secret, not openly. What are they t 

The ways of womenfolk are secret, not open. Brahmins 
practise their chants in secret, not openly. Those of perverse 
views hold their views secretly, not openly. These are the 
three things ... 

Monks, there are these three things which shine forth for 
all to see, which are not hidden. What three 1 

The disc of the moon shines for all to see: it is not hidden. 
The disc of the sun does likewise. The Dhanima-Discipline of 
a Tathagatn sbinm for ull to see: it * not hidden. These 
are the three things.' 


» Kuktuaumiv- .... , 

. A^ala Mutu; A. IH. 3M. etc. . . . l*kom, V yt ema Jay 

rf/kJhij Uyena piuetiul nbannh. Cf. Vis. TriU. >. lit. 

» NAparav iuhatidya (thinness), tf. *• ,77{ U * 17 ‘ 

* VaAatUi=niyyanti. C<my. 
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$ 130. Carved on rock, eartk and t color (i-iii) > 

($ i) ■ Monks, these three persons are found existing in the 
world. What three ? 

He who is like carving on a rock, he who is like carving on 
the ground, and he who is like carving on water. 

And of what sort, monks, is he who is like carving on a 
rock I 

Herein a certain person is always getting angry. Moreover 
that anger of his lasts long. Just as a rock-carving is not 
soon erased by wind or water or by lapse of time, even so is 
the anger of him that is always getting angry, and his anger 
lasts long. This person is called "one like carving on a 
rock.” 

(§ is) And of what sort, monks, is he who is like carving on 
the ground ? 

Herein a certain person U always getting angry, but his 
anger lasts not long. Just as a tracing on the ground is soon 
erased by wind or water or by lapse of time, even so is the 
anger of him that is always getting angry, but whose anger lasts 
not long. This one, monks, is called " one like carving on the 
ground." 

(§iii) And of what sort, monks, is he who is like carving on 
water 1 

Herein a certain person, though he be harshly* spoken to, 
sharply spoken to, rudely spoken to, yet is he easily reconciled, 
he becomes agreeable and friendly. Just os what is carved on 
water soon disappears and lasts not long, even so, monks, here 
we have a certain person who, though h&rBhly spoken to . . . 
yet becomes agreeable and friendly. This one is called " one 
like carving on water.” 

These are the three sorts of person found existing in the 
world.’ 


‘ Pugg. 32. 


* JyifAeiut. 
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Chapter XIV.—Thr Fiohtiko-Man ({$ 131-140). 

§131. Fighting-man (i-v). 

(§ i) * Monks, possessed of three qualities 1 a fighting-man is 
worthy of a rajah, is a royal possession and is reckoned an 
asset to a rijah. What are the three qualities ? 

Herein, monks, a fighting-man is a far-ahooter, a shooter 
like lightning,* and a piercer* of huge objects. Possessed of 
these three qualities he is . . . reckoned an asset 4 to a rajah. 

(§ ii) In like manner, monks, possessed of three qualities a 
monk is worthy of respect, of offerings and gifts, of being 
saluted with clasped hands upraised, a field of merit unsur¬ 
passed for the world. What three 1 

In this connexion a monk is (reckoned) a far-shooter, a 
shooter like lightning, a piercer of huge objects. 

(§ iii) Now in what way is a monk a far-shooter ? 

Herein, whatsoever object, he it past, future or present, 
personal or external to self, be it gross or subtle, mean or 
exalted, far or near,—every object in short that he beholds, 
he sees it as it really is by right insight, thus: This is not mine. 
This am I not. This is not for me the Self. 

Whatsoever feeling, be it past, future or present ... he 
feels, he sees it as it really is in like manner, by right insight. 

Whatsoever perception, whatsoever activity . . . what¬ 
soever consciousness he has, be it past, present or future, 
personal or external to self, he it gross or subtle, mean or 
exalted, far or near,—everything in short of which he is con- 
scious,—he sees as it really is by right insight, thus: This is not 
mine. This am I not. This is not for me the Self. That is 
how a monk is 11 a far-shooter." __ 

1 Cf. A. U, 170 (where four qualities are described, the tost being 
tUna-bualo ,' skilled in points of vantage'). 202 ; 

• Akk/uxna-md^uirAiMita-v. Comjr.-ie., nerw missing the marki 

</. SA. i, 181. 

s PadAUti. . . . 

* Aspis t «w» santtaj goethati,' as desirable as a limb, a hand or 

foot.* Corny, 
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{§ iv) And how is a monk a shooter like lightning 1 

Herein a monk understands as it really is: This is UL ThiB 
is the arising of HI. This is the ending of III. ThiB is the 
practice leading to the ending of Ill. Thus is he “ a shooter 
like lightning.” 

(§ v) And how is a monk a piercer of huge objects t 

Herein » monk pierces through the huge mass of nescience. 
That is how he is “ a piercer of huge objects.” Thus, monks, 
possessed of these three qualities a monk is worthy of offer¬ 
ings . . a field of merit unsurpassed for the world.’ 

§ 132. Companies. 

‘ Monks, there are these three companies. What three 1 

The company trained in bombast, the company trained in 
inquiry, 1 and the company trained according to its bent* 
Theae are the three companies.’ 

§ 133. The friend. 

* Monks, he who is blessed with three qualities should be 
followed as a friend. What three f 

Herein a monk gives what is hard to give, does what is hard 
to do, bears what is hard to bear. If he have these three 
qualities he should be followed as a friend.’ 

§ 134. Appearance (i-iii). 

(§ i) * Monks, whether there bo an appearance or non- 
appearance of a Tathagata, this causal law of nature,* this 
orderly fixing of things 4 prevails, namely, All phenomena are 
impermanent. 

1 Cf. rupra, text 72, where reading ie pafipvecAd. 

* Text puto-f-ajjAa tit'nUd. Corny, has ydratd ca mnilti and explains 
thus: pontdna-*ce*n« vialld, pamdnay nalvd v., and adds 1 but In the 
Pali it means yiva ajjMHayt^ajjhdsayav fatal.' 

* Dtotu-dKammattMicM^tabkara-Hititati. Corny. Cf. Pi*. of Conlr. 
387, ' that which, as cause, establishes elements as effects.' 

4 DHamma-niyimaUl, 'that which, as cause, invariably fixes things 
in our minds, as effects.’ Cf- S. ii, 28 [K.8. ii, 21), where a further term 
is added, idappaceayetd, ' the relation of this to that.’ 
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About this a Tathagata ia fully enlightened, he fully under¬ 
stand! it. So enlightened and understanding he declares, 
teaches and makes it plain. He shows it forth, he opens it 
up, explains and makes it clear: this fact that all phenomena 
are impermanent. 

(§ii) Monks, whether there be an appearance or non- 
appearance of a Tathagata, this causal law of nature, this 
orderly fixing of things prevails, namely, All phenomena are 
misery. 1 About this a Tathkgata is fully enlightened . . . 

(§iii) Monks, whether there be an appearance or non- 
appearance of a Tathagata, this causal law of nature, this 
orderly fixing of things prevails, namely, All phenomena are 
not the self* About this a Tathagata is fully enlightened, 
he fully understands it. So enlightened and understanding 
he declares and teaches it, makes it plain; he shows it forth, 
opons it up, explains and makes it clear; this fact that all 
phenomena are not the self. 

$ 135. Hair-blanket (i-iv). 

(§i) 'Monks, just as the hair-blanket is reckoned the 
meanest* of all woven garments whatsoever,—for, monks, 
the hair-blanket is cold in cold weather, hot in hot weather, 
ill-ooloured, foul-smelling and unpleasant to touch,'—even so, 
of all theories put forward by recluses, that of Makkhali 4 is the 
meanest. Makkhali, monks, infatuated man, thus proclaims, 
holds this view: There is no doing of .a deed: there is nothing 
done* thereby: there is no energy to do.* 

(§ ii) Now, monks, all those who in time past were Arahants, 
who were Fully Enlightened Ones, all those Exalted Ones 


1 Dvklh'X, ' oppressive.’ Corny. 

• AnatU I, ‘ not within our power <»>.’ Corny. 

• Potibtfho, ’ meaneet and loweet.’ Corny. 

• (Oo-sAla) (of tb» cow-pen). Cf. Dialog, i, 71. there may be 
a reference to AjiU ‘of the hair-blanket,’ another of the sophists. 
Corny, takes it to be of human hsir. CJ. Dialog, i, 231. 

• Kiriyat). 

• CJ. Buddhit m (Mrs- Rhys Davids), 86; D. I, M; d. 11,232: BwUhirt 
Philosophy (Dr. A B. Keith), 111 Jf. 
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were teachers of the deed, teachers of the efficacy of the deed, 
of energy to do. But, monks, Makkhali, infatuated man, 
excludes 1 all of them by his doctrine of: There ia no doing 
of a deed: there is nothing done thereby: there is no energy 
to do. 

(5»i) Now, monks, all those who in future time shall be 
Arahants . . . nay, I myself who am now Arahant, a Fully 
Enlightened One, I am a teacher of the deed, of the efficacy 
of the deed, of energy to do. Me also does Makkhali, in¬ 
fatuated man, exclude by his doctrine of: There is no doing of 
a deed: there is nothing done thereby: there is no energy 
to do. 

(fiv) Just as if, monks, at the mouth of a river a man 
should set* a fish-trap to the loas, misery, distress and destruc¬ 
tion of many fish, even so does Makkhali, that infatuated 
man, set a man-trap, methinks, for the loss, misery, distress 
and destruction of many men.’ 

} 136. Attainments. 

• Monks, there are these three attainments * What three 1 

Attainment of faith, attainment of virtue, attainment of 

insight. These are the three. 

Monks, there are these three growths. What three ! 

Growth in faith, growth in virtue, growth in insight. These 
are the three.’ 

$ 137. Calls* (i-iv). 

(§ i) ' Monks. I will teach you the three colta among horses 
and the three colts among men. Do ye listen to it. Apply 
your minds earnestly and I will speak.' 

‘ Yes, lord,' replied those monks to the Exalted One. The 
Exalted One said: 

* Now, monks, what are the three colts among horses ? 


1 Pa4ib<SJvilv^-pat\*fd)>fti. 

• Test *44*yyo- Corny. o44*yya. CJ. supra, p. 30; KJI. i, 101. 

• See also text, p. *60, lor another triad. 

• A**o-kAalunhi, A. lv, Kn,=A*sa-pota. Corny. 
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Herein a certain colt is gifted with speed, but not with 
beauty, not with good proportions. Herein also a oolt is 
gifted with speed and beauty, but not with good proportions. 
Likewise we have a certain oolt gifted with all three qualities. 
These are the three sorts of colt. 

Now, monks, what are the three colts among men I 
Herein we have a certain young man gifted with the same 
qualities and in the same way. 

(§ ii) Now how is a young man gifted with speed but not 
with beauty, not with good proportions ? 

Herein a monk knows, as it really is: This is Ill. This is 
the arising of III. This is the ending of Ill. This is the 
practice leading to the ending of Ill. This discrimination I 
call his “ speed." But if he be asked a question about extra 
doctrine or extra discipline, he falters, he cannot solve it. 
This failure I call his “ lack of beauty." And suppose that he 
fails to get offerings of robes and alms-food, lodging, extras 
and necessary medicines, 1 this I call his “ lack of good pro¬ 
portions." Thus we have among men a oolt gifted with speed, 
but lacking beauty and good proportions.* 

($ iii) And how is a young man gifted with speed and beauty 
but lacking in good proportions ! 

Herein a monk knows as it really is: This is Ill. . . . This 
I call his “ speed." When he is put a question on extra 
doctrine and extra discipline, he solves it, he does not falter. 
This I call his “ gift of beauty." Yet he fails to get offerings. 
. . . This I call his “ lack of good proportions." Thus we 
have among men a colt gifted with speed and beauty, but 
lacking good proportions. 

(§ iv) And how is one gifted with all three qualitiea f 
Herein as before he has the first two qualities and in 
addition he gets offerings . . . extras and necessary medicines. 
This I call hia “ gift of good proportions.” In this way, monks, 
a colt among men is gifted with all three qualities. These are 
the three sorts of colt among men.’ 


» Text should mad -poriaASrdeaj. 


Cf. #»jw, X15/. 
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1138. Thoroughbreds (i-v). 

(§ i) ' Also, monks, 1 will teach you the three thoroughbreds 1 
among steeds and the three thoroughbreds among men. Do 
ye listen to it. Apply your minds attentively and I will 
speak.' 

* Yea, lord/ replied those monks to the Exalted One. The 
Exalted One said: 

‘ Of what sort, monks, are the three thoroughbred steeds t 

Herein a certain thoroughbred is gifted with speed . . . ( the 
whole -preliminary as in previous §). 

(§ii) And of what sort are the three human thorough¬ 
breds 1 

A human thoroughbred is gifted with speed, but not with 
beauty and good proportions. Herein again one is gifted with 
the first two, but not with good proportions. Herein again, 
monks, a certain human thoroughbred is gifted with all three 
qualities. 

(§ iil) Now how is a human thoroughbred gifted with speed, 
but not with beauty and good proportions ? 

Herein a monk, by destroying the five fetters that bind to 
the lower worlds, 1 is reborn spontaneously, there finally to 
pass away; his nature is to return from that world no more. 
This I call his “ speed.” But if he be asked a question about 
extra doctrine and extra discipline he falters, he cannot solve 
*t. This I call his " lack of beauty.’* Thus we have . . . 
(os before). 

(§ iv) And how is a human thoroughbred’ gifted with speed 
and beauty, but not with good proportions t 

Herein a monk, by destroying the five fetters . . . returns 
no more from that world. This I call his “ speed.” But if 
he be asked a question . . . he can solve it, he does not 
falter. .This I call his ‘‘beauty.” Yet he fails to get offer¬ 
ings . . . This I call his " lack of good proportions. . . .” 

1 Asta stuUusa or sal-, sant-assa), much the same os Ojdniya. 

* OrnmfcMfiya, e/. KJj. v, pa trim. 

* Text wrongly add* bkikkhu here. 
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(| v) And how is a human thoroughbred gifted with all three 
qualities 1 

Herein, as before, a monk baa the first two qualities, but in 
addition get* offerings . . . extras and necessary medicines. 
This I call his “ gift of good proportions." In this way, monks, 
a human thoroughbred is gifted with all three qualities. 
These are the three sorts of human thoroughbreds.’ 

§ 139. Trained Heed*. 

‘ Monks, I will teach you tho three choice, 1 trained* steeds 
and the three choice, trained human beings. Do ye listen to 
it. Apply your minds close and I will speak.’ 

‘ Yea, lord,’ replied those monks to the Exalted One. The 
Exalted One said: 

* And of what sort, monks, are the throe choice, trained 
steeds 1 

Herein a certain choice, trained steed is gifted with speed, 
beauty and good proportions. These are the three sorts, and 
the choioe, trained human being ia of like nature ... (as in 
previous suite). 

And how is a choioe, trained human being gifted in three 
ways ? 

Herein a monk, by the destruction of the asavaa, realises 
the heart's release, the release by insight, which is free from 
the asavas, in this very life by his own intuitional powers, 
and having attained it abide* therein. This I call his " speed." 
If asked a question about extra doctrine and extra discipline 
he solve* it, doe* not falter. This I call his " beauty." Like¬ 
wise he get* offerings of robes and alms-food, lodging, extras 
and necessary medicines. This I call his " good proportions.” 
Thus a choice, trained human being has the three gifts of 
speed, beauty and good proportions. These are the three 
sorts of choice, trained human beings.’ 


» Text bkaddt. Cony. bkadrt-luidkakt (not in Diet, la thli mom 
of vara, «dd*«, but common in Corny.). 

• Aj4*iya*“terandhimnay jSnonok* (expert in direr* works). 
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{ 140. Peacocks’ Feeding-ground. 1 (i.iii). 

($ i) Once the Exalted One was staying near Rajagaha at 
the Peacocks’ Feeding-ground, in the Wanderers’ Park. 
Then the Exalted One addressed the monkB, saying:' Monks 1’ 

* Yes, lord,’ replied those monks to the Exalted One. The 
Exalted One said: 

‘ Monks, if he be gifted with three qualities, a monk is fully* 
proficient, has fully reached release from toil, fully lived the 
holy life, has fully reached the goal, beet of devas and mankind 
is he.* What are the three qualities ? The aggregate of 
virtues, of concentration, of insight belonging to the adept. 
Gifted with these three qualities a monk is . . . best of devas 
and mankind. 

((ii) Monks, gifted with three qualities a monk is fully profi¬ 
cient . . . best of devas and mankind is he. What are the three? 

The marvel of more-power, the marvel of mind-reading, the 
marvel of teaching . 4 Gifted with these three qualities a 
monk ... is best of devas and mankind. What three ? 

(§ iii) Gifted with other three qualities a monk ... is best 
of devas and mankind. What three ? 

Right view, right understanding and right release. These 
are the three* . . .’ 

Chapter XV.—Good Auspices (§§ 141-160). 

§ 141. Sinful. 

‘Monks, possessed of three qualities one is put into 
Purgatory according to his deserts.* What three t Sinful 
action of body, of speech, of mind . . . 

1 ifora-nittlps, D. ii, 110; VdA. [kalandaka •*.). The name 000 ms 
at A. v, 326 in the tamo contest, where v.L La -ntwhu, and D. iii, 39; 

M. ii, I. 

* AuanJa**nitfka=oi*loij aiiUcanta-, akuppa-, dtaua-iuffAa. Corny. 

* As at S. iii, 13; Dialog, ii. 316. 

1 Cf. tupra, text 170. 

* A. r adds njjt caronma to these three sets. 

* YoUdMoJop, V- 8 j 116 it. Here iU^yatid dnetn) fkito. 
Corny. 
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Monks, possessed of three qualities one it put into Heaven 
according to hi* desert*. What three ! Righteous action of 
body, of speech, of mind. These are the three . . 

§ 142. Blameworthy. 

Monks, possessed of three qualities one is put into 
Purgatory according to hi* desert*. What three 1 Blame- 
worthy action of body, speech and mind. These are the 
three . . . 

Monks, possessed of three qualities one is put into Heaven 
according to his deserts. What three ? Blameless action of 
body, speech and mind. These are the three.’ 

$ 143. Crooked. 

[The tame for crooked action and straight action . . .) 

$ 144. Foul. 

(The tame for foul and olesrn action . . .) 

f 143. (a) Liftleti. 

' Monks, possessed of three qualities the foolish, sinful, 
ignorant man fares 1 about, a lifeless, uprooted thing, is blame¬ 
worthy, is censured by the intelligent, and beget* much 
demerit. What three qualities ? 

Immorality of body, speech and mind . . . 

Monks, possessed of three qualitie* the wise, moral, intel¬ 
ligent man fares about not lifeless, not rooted up. He is 
blameless, praised by the intelligent and begets much merit. 
What are the three f 

Righteous action of body, speech and mind . . 

§ 146. (6) LifeUtt. 

(The tame, with the qualities of {142.) 

$ 147, ( 0 ) Lifdett. 

(The tome, with the qualities of ) 143.) 


» As at p. 106 oi test. 
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§ 148. (d) LiftUtt. 

{The tame, with the qualities of § 144.) 

1149. Homage. 

'Monks, there are these three kinds of homage. What 
three t 

Homage done with body, speech and mind. These are 
the three . . 

§ 160. Happy. 

‘ Monks, whatsoever beings at early dawn, at noon and at 
eve practise righteousness of body, speech and mind,—such 
have a happy dawn, a happy noon, a happy evening. 

Auspicious, 1 festive, happy, blessed dawn, 

Fair day, glad time is that when alms are given 
To holy men: when righteous acts, words, thoughts, 
Right aspirations bring auspicious gain 
To those who practise them. Happy are they 
Who get such gain, and prosperous in the Way. 

So be ye also prosperous in the W T ay,— 

Free from disease and well with all your kin.* 


Chatter XVI.— The Unclothed* (§5 161-end). 

5 161. (a) Practices (i-iii). 

(§i) ‘Monks, there are these three praotices. What 
three t 

The practice of the hardened* sensualist, that of the self- 
tormentor, 4 and the midway practice. 


> Sunakitettay. 

* Actloka, a naked ascetic. 

* AgAfka=y il^Ad, kokkbald, lobha-ia*tna Oiira gaKand. Corny. 

* -V aita■ kiiamalKSntiyoga catena ruffiu jkd«n4 sanialta- 
poritatta —i.«„ ot seven tajxu or «elf-immolation. Cony. 
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(5 ii) Now what is the practice of the hardened sensualitt ? 

Herein, monies, a certain one who thus (peaks, who holds 
this view: There is no fault in sensual desires, oomea to utter 
ruin 1 thereby. This practice, monks, is called that of the 
hardened sensualist. 

And of what sort is the practice of the self-tormentor 1 

Herein a certain one goes naked, he has unrestrained habits,* 
he licks his hands clean,* he will have none of your “ Come in, 
your reverence!" or "Stop a bit, your reverence!"* He 
refueos food brought to him, he refuses special food, he refuses 
an invitation to a meal. He refuses food straight from the 
pot or straight from the pan, or within the threshold of a door, 
or among the firewood,* or among the rice-pounders.* He 
refuses food when a couple* are eating, or from a pregnant 
woman, from one giving suck, from one having intercourse 
with a man. He refuses food from a mixed collection,* or 
where a dog stands by, or where flies are swarming. He eats 
no fish or flesh, drinks no liquor or intoxicant, not even rice 
gruel. 

He is a beggar from one house only, an eater of one mouth¬ 
ful. Or maybe begs from two houses, eats two mouthfuls 

» Of. text 200, pitotyata V . 

« MuUdeAro=^i**aKMtan). Corny. SA.on«.l.43oeUathis»aoy»Miui, 
and with Corny, on ths other passages where it oocure Ml D. I, 

186; M. 1, Til A. it, 300) explains it as ' one who does just tbs opposite 
to wbat others do in daily life and habits ’—in short, * a crank.’ 8ee 
note to Dialog. I, 227, 232. 

• Reading hattkApaUkhan,-, (with the other passages quoted) lor 
-ascIskAeno of text. 

4 la the begging-round. 

• Danja-m-anlararf, may be 1 through the window bars.' 

4 1fusola-w-onlaroy. These are heavy sticks several ieet long. 
With the firewood they stand in a corner ol tbs verandah. It is not 
assy to decide the process. May it be the food was sst oat thus to keep 
it from prowling dogs t 

» ‘ When offered by only one of ths two.* Corny. 

• JWMtfau, a word of doubtful origin. Corny, here and at ths 
other places it as ‘ collected by the disciples of ths unshrthad.' 
Many trans. have been suggested. 1 inolins to that of Dr. Dinas 
Andersen ( Word* im «, J.PJTJS.. 1006. p. 23). 
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. . . begs from seven houses and eats seven mouthfuls only. 
He exist* on just one little dole 1 of food, or on just two or 
more up to seven such doles. He takes food only once a day 
or once in two days ... or once in seven days. Thus he 
lives given to the practice of taking food by rule, even to the 
interval of half a month. 

He feeds on vegetables, on millet, on raw rice, on scraps 
of leather* on water-plants,* rice-powder, burnt scum of 
rioe, flour of oil-seeds, on grass and cowdung. Ho just exists 
on forest roots and on fruit that has fallen. 

He wears coarse hempen clothes, cloth of diflerent fibres, 
discarded corpse-cloths, rags from a rubbish heap, tree-bark 
fibre, antelope skins, strips of antelope skin, clothes made of 
fo«a grass, made of wood shavings, blankets made of human 
hair, made of horsehair, made of owls’ wings. 

He is a plucker out of hair and beard and given to this 
practice. He remains standing and refuses a seat. 4 He 
squats down and keeps a squatting posture. Ho is a " bed-of- 
thorns ” man, he make* his bed on spikes. 4 He lives given 
to the practice of going down to the water to bathe even a 
third time in the evening also. Thu* in diver* ways ho live* 
given to these practices which torment the body. This, 
monks, is called “ the practice of self-torment.” 

(}iii) And of what sort, monks, is the midway* practice t 

Heroin a monk lives in body contemplating body, ardent, 
self-po**cs*ed T and mindful, by restraining the coveting and 
dejection in the world. He does likewise in thought . . . 
feelings ... in mind-states contemplating mind-statee . . . 

* Datii is a little pot lor titbit*. (Many of thoao practice* are de¬ 
scribed and illustrated in tbo case of modern ascetic* by J. Campbell 
Oman, MyrtUJ, Atetliu and Jfainli of India.) 

* DaddMlo, </. supra, test 240. Similar habit* are ascribed to the 
Wanderer*. 

* HaH^railtaf^Mvdla. 

* PMMAsfa- Text read* uM-; Puff. Mb. 

* Here D. insert* several other ' bed* of torment.’ 

* Map/iima. Corny, refer* to the First Sermon and the Middle Way. 

* A* at S. r. 9, 244. Of. KJ3. r, 225 ff. 
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This is called " the midway practice/’ These are the three 
practice*. ’ 

§ 152. (5) Practice*. 

' Monks, there arc these three practice*. What three 1 

The practice of the hardened sensualist, that of the self- 
tormentor, and the midway practice. [The fictt two at above.) 

And of what sort is the midway practice 1 

Herein a monk generate* desire to do, he makes an effort, 
begins to strive, applies his mind, struggles against the arising 
of wicked, bad conditions not yet arisen. As for wicked, 
bad conditions that have arisen, he generates desire ... to 
destroy them. As for good conditions not yet arisen, he 
generates desire ... for their arising. As for good con¬ 
ditions already arisen, ho generates desire to do, makes an 
offort, begins to strive, applies his mind and struggles for their 
continuance, for their non-confusion, for their more-becoming, 
increase, culture and fulfilment. ... He cultivates that 
basis of more-power of which the features sre desire to do, 
together with the co-factors of concentration end struggle. 
Ho cultivates that basis of more-power of which the features 
are energy ... of which the features are thought , . . of 
which the features sre investigation, together with the co- 
factors of concentration and struggle. 

He cultivates the controlling faculty of faith, that of energy, 
that of mindfulness, of concentration and insight. He culti¬ 
vates the controlling power of faith, energy, mindfulness, con¬ 
centration and insight. He cultivates the limbs of wisdom 
that are mindfulness, investigation of Dhamrna, energy, zest, 
tranquillity, concentration and equanimity. He cultivates 
right view, right aim, right speech, right action, right livelihood, 
right effort, right mindfulness, right concentration. 

This, monks, is called "the midway practice/' Such are 
the three practices.' 

§ 153. (o) Put into Purgatory. 

' Monks, one possessed of three qualities is put into Purgatory 
according to his deserts. Whst three ? 

One is himself a taker of life, encourages another to do the 
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same, and approve* thereof. Possessed of these three quali¬ 
ties .. . 

Monks, one possessed of three qualities is put into heaven 
according to his deserts. Whnt three ? 

He himself abstains from taking life, encourages another so 
to abstaiu, and approves of such abstention. These are the 
three . . .’ 


§§ 154-162. (b-j) Put into Purgatory. 

(The same for stealing, wrong practice in sensual desires, 
falsehood, calumny, bitter speech, idle babbling, covetousness, 
malice and wrong view.) 


1163. Lust. 

1 Monks, for a full insight into lust three conditions must be 
cultivated. What three 1 

Concentration on the void, tho signless, on no more hanker¬ 
ing. 1 

For the full comprehension, destruction, abandoning, 
wearing out, disgust with, ceasing from, giving up and getting 
rid of lust, these throe conditions must bo cultivated. 

For a full insight ... {as before) ... for the full compre¬ 
hension of . . . resentment, infatuation, wrath, enmity,/ 
hypocrisy, delusion, treachery, stubbornness, impetuosity, 
pride, overbearing arrogance, intoxication of mind and 
negligence,—these throe conditions must be cultivated.’ 

Thus spake the Exalted One, and those monks, delighted, 
approved of the Exalted One’s words. 

IIBMS END THX FIRST THREE SECTIONS 
Of 

THE BOOK OV GRADUAL SAVINGS. 


* Cf. Dialog, ill, 213; Comptnd. 216. AppanMta, trans. at Comptnd. 
67 as * tho undaslrod,' a state of non-attachment to things; at Bnddh. 
f’tyck. B[h., pp. 83, 143, aa ‘ tho alreleM.’ C/. 8. iv, 203. 
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Abbaya, Licckavt, 200 
Abhlbhu, *06 
Absolute, the, 97 
AoeumulBtlon of deed*. 106 
Action and inaction, 57,158 
Adrjit. And pupil, qualities of, 199 

Age. roepeot for, 03 
Agriculture, 209 

Alma, 143 

Aim* food, 8. 34,262 
Aloofness, 220 

Anlthapindika, 23; discussss of¬ 
ferings, 58; taught guarded 
thought, 240; Park of, 42,68,87 
Afifli-Kondaftfin. 16 
Angas, 192 

Anger, 83, 86. 180, 261 
Antiruddha, 16, 259 
Arahanls, 93, virtutn of, 191 ff. 
Ariyan, 135: inright, 7; oyo, 32; 
company, 67; Dhamma, 126; 
truths, 160; oouchea, 167; dio- 
dplo, 174 #., 190, 222; faith of 
the, 202; educated, 246; disci¬ 
pline, 239; sabbath, 185 ff.; 
talk. 180; virtues, 189 
Ascetics, naked, 186; various 
habits of, 272 ff. 

Aspiration, 70.264 
Assakas, 192 
Asuraa, 126 
Attainments, 266 
Avanti, 192 

Aviba (Brabmaloka), 61 
Alan, 119 

Ansnda, 19,20,115,196#., 199#.; 

prophecy about, 208 
ArSmadando, brthmin, 61 
Asavas, 71. 74. 77. 84, 97, 106, 
148.178,201,213,219,224.236. 
261, 268 


Bahiya, 19 

Beauty, 2, 181, 223. 267 
Becoming. 31. 172, 203 
Believer, 133. 136 
Benares cloth, 225 
Bhaddt (Curly), 22 
Bhaddt, KapU&nf, 22 
Bhsddiya, 1# 

Bbaddiya, Dwarf, 17 

Bhallylja, 22 

Bharand°. Klllna, 256 
Bhirodvija, 17 

Births • favourable, as animal,etc,. 
31-4, 65, 92; causes of. 203; 
destruction of (formula). 178,261 
ill tutor. 68. 264 

Brahm*, 26,187,237; and parents, 
114 

Brahmins, 138#. 


Bakkula, 20 
Banyan Park, 198 


Calm and introspection, 66 
Carnal things. 09. 81 
Causal genesis, chain of, 160; law. 
264 

Causes of action (3), 241 ff. 

Cetis. 192 

Channa, Wanderer, 196 
Characteristics, 76,88,89; mentsl, 
113, 133 
Citta, 23 

I Clairaadicncw, 233 
Ctalrroyanoe. 148,260 (see Psychic 

powers) 

Cook, 142 
Comforts, 175 

Companies,of monks,222; various, 
65#., 223.264 
Computation, 47 
Conceit*. 117 
| Concentration, 117,198 
Condition-mark*. 135 
Conditioned states, 75, 115 
Conditions (Aammi), 76, 81 /. 
Confession of fault, 54; (formula), 

I 218 
r7 
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Con*eiouanees; sphere* of, 37, 38; 

establishment of, 203 
Consecration of a rAjah, 02 
Constituents of enlightenment, 27 
Contact, 159 

Couches, high. broad, celestial, 
1M 

Cowpatb, 119 
Cross-examination, 160.197 
Colin Panthaka, 17 
Cultivation (bhAvanA), 35, 48, 82 

Dabba, 19 
Deathless, the, 40 #- 
Decay and death. 120. 139 
Deed, word, thought, 88/, 90,106, 
136, 130. 232 

Deoda of commission and omission, 
44 #,, 61. 88; and result. 227 
Door (AntalopebPark, 96, 258 
Dollcato nurture, 128 
Depopulation, oauaea of. 142 
Devaa, 59 /.. 99. 121. 127, 147, 
190, 193. 206. 245. 257 
Dhamma. 12, 13. 63, 64, 69, 84/., 
90. 113, 133 /., 140, 162, 169. 
168, 188, 264. 268; wheel of, 
16, 94; confunion of, 53; bannor 
of, 94; and discipline, 30, 77, 84. 
104. 132, 197 
DhammadiiuiA, 21 
Diatapline, 30 

DouM-and-w*v*ring, 2, 4, etc.. 
Ill 

Downfall, the, 244 
Drink, 191 

Dutv (cuatoma), 49; to parent*, 
67. 81,115,126 

Earnestness, 9 
East Park. 60, 185 
Element*, 169, 202 ff. 

Energy, 3, 9, 46, 136 
Enlightenment, 237 
Kaaenco, of Dhamma, etc,, 32 
Kaaenlial, the. 221 
Excitement-and-flurry, 2.4. etc. 
Exertion, effort, 3, 9; formula of, 
45 

Eye of wVom, 221 
Failure*, 247 ff. 

Faith, 69, 102, 133, 190; growth 
in, 136, 266 


Familios, 114 

Farmer, duties of a, 209 ff. 

Faults, 42; and flaws, 97 
Feature, alluring and repulsive, 
2, 3, 181# 

Fetter*. 46. 68#., 212#.. 242, 268 
Fighting-man, 263 
Finger-snap, 8, 9, 31, 34, 39 
Feed*, various, 220 
Fool*, 55#., 76#.. 87#. 

Form, male and female, 1, 2 
Former liven, 147, 234 
Freedom, 69. 76 

Friendship with the lovely, 10,12, 
264 

Fruit*; of the War, 15; of action 
Uf. rebirth), 26, 204; of musing, 


GandhArA, 192 
Garment*, various, 220, 226 
Qhosita Park, 190 
Ghosts, realm of, 33, 202, etc. 
Gifts, 81 
Gncsi*, 211 

Oodlife, 130, 162; rudiment* of. 
211 

Gotama: rearing, 128; praise* of 
hi* qualities, 149 /., 163. 171; 
daily practice of, 165 
Gotama 8hrine, 253 
GoUml the Lean, 22 
Gratitude, 60 
Great Grove, 200, 210 
Greetings, 81 
Growth, 135 
GundA Grove, 62 

Hall of Righteousness, 126 
Happy life, 119, 272 
Hatthaka, 23, 119; appears after 
death, 257 
Heart's release. 3 
Heaven world, 26,99; Pure Abode* 
of. 212, 224; length of life in 
the, 193 (see Devas) 

Higher training, 208, 216 
Homage, 272 
Hindrances, 2, 3, 144 
Householders and monks, 64, ef. 
74 

I, mine, 115/. 

Iddhi (sm More-power) 
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IU, detraction of, 114, 200 
Immeasurable*. 246 
Immoral, 10® 

Impossibilities, 26 
Inaction, 187 
Intention, 204 
Interpretation*. S3 ff. 
kipatana, 95. 258 

JlantaoQi, 141, 180 
JeU Grove, 1,42, 87 
JI raka, 24 

Kaooina the Great, 17, 01 ff. 
Xaooini (are BhaddC) 

Kamhpji, 192 
Karvdariyana (brihmin), 62 
Kapils vatihu, 198, 254 
Kappina the Great, 20 
Kaeaapa the Boy, 19 
Kaaaapa the Great, 10 
Kiuinym. monk, of K. elan, 210 
Kaaaapa of Uruve(i. 20 
KAUmaa, advice to, 171 ff. 
KAlifiodha, 10 
Kill, 26 
Kilodiyl, 20 
Kiaia, 192 
KlUylnt. 28 
Keaaputta, 171 
Kbemi,21 
Khuijuttari, 24 
Kindnea#, 180 
Kings, the Four Great, 126 
Knowledge, 198 
Koliyana, 28 

Kota Una, 102, 171, 192. 210, 264 
Kotthita the Great, 19, 102 
Kturta-Dhina, 18 
Kurara-ghars, 28 
Kurua, 192 
Kualnira, 281 

Lamentation. 239 

Language, 89. 110, 183. 184, 248, 

Laughter, 239 

Learner, 199, 210 (aea Adept) 
Letter and apirit, 08 
Life-apan, human, 194 
Limb* of wiadom, 10, 30, 48 
Lirolihood. 249 
Lodgings, various, 230 
Lonely life, 85 


Longing*, 78. 92 ff. 

Lore (threefold), 146#. U0 
Loaa and gain. 4, 6, 10. 34 ff., 

Lo^^JUUh)te the B. Dhemma 

Luat, malice,’ deletion, 117 /., 140, 
172/.. 182, 196,210, 241,249 

Maochaa, 192 
Madhuri. 63 
Magadha*. 192 

Mahinima. Sakyan. 28. 198, 284 

Makkhali, 29. 208 

Malevolence, 2, 00, 280 

Mallaa, 192 

Man. the, 148 

Manttni. 17 

Muyfolk, 25 

; Marvell (threefold), 183, 270 
Mira, 26, 133, 237 
Measurable, 244 
Memorable thing* and place*, 91 
Merit. 88. 81.113,181,183/.. 201; 

and demerit, 194 
Metaengert, the, 3, 123/. 

Method, the, 201 
Mid-Way. 272/. 

Migim-miU, 24, 60, 188 
Migira, 176 

Mind; cultivated,intractable,ate., 
4-8, 47; aa forerunnar, 9; cul¬ 
tivation of, 47, 182; kinda of. 
100; application of, 189; purifica¬ 
tion of. 187; perfection ci, 251 
Mindfulneua, 39 
Model* to follow, 79 ff. 

: Moderation. 98 
Moggallina. 10, 79 
Mc-gnarijl, 21 

Monk. »tending of a, 218, 220; 

corrupt, 248; qualities of a. 267 
Morality, the higher, 310, 212 ff. 
More-power, 147, 219, 233 
Mother and eon, 161 /. 

Muddy Pool. 61 

Muring (jhina), B. 9, 30, 34-4L 
48. 147,165; aklU In, 82 

Nakuls-miU, 24 
| Naknla-pilar, 24 
Naada. 20, 24 
, Nandaks. 20,170 
Nandi, 21 
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Natural Lav. 264 

N4tha the Unclothed, claims of, 
200 

Negligence, 9, 12,122#. 

NibbAna, 125, 130, 141, 106, 201, 
210; grouped, 27, 110 

Obligation*, the, 58, 84 
Observances, 211 #. 

Obsession of heart, 1, 2 
Offence* of different degree*, 14, 
84#. 

One-seeder, 213#. 

Order, rule# of the, 84 #. 

PaoaUna, rljah, 90 
PajipatT, Qotamid, 21 
PaoditakunUra, Licchavl, 200 
PaileAla*. 192 
Pankadht, 210 
Panthaka tho Great, 17 
Paothaka tho Little, 17 
ParenU, 00,114,134 
PaticArA, 21 

Poaooek*' Fooding-ground, 270 
Peaked Gable, House of the, 200, 
210 

Pekhuniya. 170 
Perfection. 251 
Person, the one, 14, 16 
Personal excellence, 102#., 107 
Persons, dlvsrs, 71 #., 106 #. 
Phenomena, tho four great, 202 
Pilindavaceha, 19 
Pleasures, 74 
Poets, 68 

Prsotsoes, 272#., ef. Pursuits 
Pre-eminent followers of the Bud¬ 
dha, 10-26 

Pride (throofold), 129 
Promiscuity, 40 

Provinces, the sixteen great, 192 
Psvchic powers, 36, 147, 153 #-, 

Puwia, i7 

Pmynako. At Quuliotu of, 110 
Pupil, 210 (ss* Adept) 

Pure Abodes. 214 
Purgatory, etc.. 0, 27. S3. 43, 51, 
58, 90, 121, 270 
Purification, 201 
Purity, 249 #. 

Pursuits of recluse, 208 


Qualities, 270/. 

Quarrels, 61. 70. 73, 262 

Ratthap&la, 18 
RAdLa, 21 
RAhuU, 16 

RAiegaha, 107, 210, 270 

RAjah, 91 /., 138, 163, 223, 203 

Rebirth, 31. 50, 66, 203 

Recluse, training of a, 206 

Recluses and brahmins, 167 #. 

Refining, 232 

Refuge, 105 

Regard (threefold), 130 

Regret, 217 

ReJesse, 213, 237 

Relics, 71 

Report (formula), 161, 103 
Rssidenoe in rainy season, 47 
Resort, tho Buddha as, 181 
Results, 84 
RcTata, 18 

Rovata the Doubter, 18 
Reverence. 106 
Righteousness, 272 
Robbors. 64, 137. 101 
Rohana, 176 

Roao-applo Land, 31, 33, 207 
Rules, too many, 210; recital of, 
211 

Sabbath observance, 126, 186, 
194 #.; of Brahroli, 187; of tbo 
Order, 189 
Sacrifices, 150#. 

Hakka, 26, 127 
Sakulg, 21 
Sakyans, 108, 108 
SangSrava, 151 
Sarubba, Wandorer, 107 
Satiety, 239 

Satisfaction in the world, 237 #. 
Sarittha. 102 

Savour (male and female) 1, 2 
S4g»ta, 20 
S*lha, 170 
Simivatl, 24 

Slriputta; roU* the Wheel, 16; 
pre-eminent in wisdom, 16: 
teaches fetters, 58 #.; as model 
disdplo, TO; oonverse, 102 #.; 
comforts the Buddha, HO; re¬ 
buke* Anuroddha. 200 
Sivattlii, 1, 42, 02, 87. 185, 195 
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S«®t (male and female), 1, 2r I 
tort* of, 206 I 

8eH, 12, 68,131.133,148,151.263: 

« mum*. 133 I 

Self-examination, 46 /., 66 
Sell-rebuke, 52, 133 
Scmual lu*t, 2. 3; with malice 
and delation, 119, 121, 173, 
180 /.; 186, 210; fetter* of. 
212, 250 
Sex-eppeel. 1 
Shame, etc., 48 
Shopkeeper, the, 97/. 

Sick men, 103 /. 

Sigila-miU, 22 
Sight and bUndnee*. Ill 
Sikhin, Buddha, 206 
Slmlloe: bearded wheat, 6; pool ?f 
water, 8; ptaaiaiM treo, 1 : wed 
planted, 26; fiah-trap, 30, 288; 
Row-apple Land, 31; ocean 
and riven, 36; showing a light, 
61. 187. 108; reed-hut. 87; open 
tore, 108. 106; anake, 100; 
firebrand, 106; cow pit, 110; 
mixod food, 113; pot, 113; wed* 
and growth, 118 ; luxurious ] 
homo; 120; palm-tree (tump, 
120, 184. 16); ail-treea, 136; 
robber-chief, 137; cattle and 
men, 146; palm-tree fruit, 184; 
tajubo fruit, 184; trinket, 184; 
Jackal and lion, hen and cook, 
calf and bull. 170; herd*man 
and kin*, 168; waahing bead, 
body, olothee, mirror. 187-9; 
m« imitating cow, 206; yeoman 
fanner, 221; fun in autumn. 
221; min on mountain, 223; 
thoroughbred steed, 223, 288; 
rough cloth, 224 /.; Beoarea 
cloth, 223; grain of aalt, 228; 
theft and prison. 229; butcher 
and poor man, 226; gold-refiner, 
231, 238; thatched roof, 240; 
writing on rock and water, 
282; hair-garment, 286; oolta, 
288 

Singing, dancing, etc., 236 
Sigeap* Grove, 119 
8lrel£l8 

Sloth-end-torpor, 2, etc., 260 
Snake River, 188 
Sobhita, 20 


Sobriety. 239 
Social lnteroourae, 72 
8oliU«j^life, 66 

ScQa-Kutikaopa, 18 
Son*. 21' 

Speech from other worldt, 79 
Speed, 244. 287/. 

Spheree (paychlc), 27; of contact, 
169 

State* (mental) good and bad, 9, 
27; bright and dark, 48; pro¬ 
fitable, 83, 204; sublime and 
mean, 177 
Struggles of life, 44 
SubhOti. 17 
Substrate, 118 

Sodatta (Anithaplryjlka). 23 
ftn***mii*,247/. 

Suffuainp, the, 4,188, 177 
Su)(U, 24 
8uppav(al, 26 
Suppiyl, 26 
Sira Ambattba, 23 

Systematic attention (and re- 
veree), 2, 4, 10, 28, 78 ff., 181, 
236 

Tapaan. 22 

Tathigata, 16, 48, 71: utteranoe* 
of, 64, 88; leacbce obeerrasoea, 
83 ff.; prelaw of the, 187; range 
of voice of, 207; appearance of, 
244, 284 ff. 

Twchece, 266 

Teaching, way* of. 40. 186,16« 
Terror* (threefold), 181 ff. 
Twtimony, «8.102 
Thoroughbred ateed, 223/.. 288/. 
Thought, higher, 216; guarded, 


240; warped 241; -reading, 164; 
right, 263 
Thunder. 71 
Tikaoo*. 146 
Time, 178 

Torture* in Purgatory, 42 ff., 
124/.; of eelf. ttl 
Touch (male and female), I, 2 
Tradition, 171 

Training. 87, 89, 209, 228; rule* 
of the. 211/. 

Tranoe, cultivation of. 24-41; 
147/., 186/. 
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Tranquillity, 4. fll 
Tribunal at death, 121 /. 
Truth*, 160, 204; and truth, 181 


Udaj/a, lit Questions of. 117 

Udtyin, 206 

Ugga, 23 

Ugrata, 23 

UglliMwa, 2,181 

UjNttru, 10 

Up4li,» 

Uppafaranp*. 21 
Upatreamer, 213 
Uttari, 24 


Vaccbagotta, 143, 103 
Vajjiana, 102 
Vaquae, 102 
Vakiali, 18 
Vangtaa, 18 
Varan*, 81 


I Venigapura, 182 
Ve*4[f, 200, 210, 203 
Viaw, 102; range of, 206; right 
and wrong, 27-29 
Vigil, 96 
Vialkhi, 24. 180 
Voice, male and female, 1,2 
Void, *ignl«M, not hankering, 270 
| Vulture*' Peak, 167, 217 

Wanderer* of other view*. 180 ff., 
221 

Wearing out and Jain*. 200 
WellfarerK 146, 161, 197 
Wheelwright, 96 
Wiedom.il, 48, 88,146; eye of, 221 
Woman, 1, 26, 72, 280/. 

; Worldly experience, 237 /. 

Worthy of offering*, 68 


Yama, 121 /., 193 


II.—TITLES OF THE SAYINGS 


Abandoning tho hindrance*, 2 
Abhibhu, 206 
AUolute. tho. 97 
Accumulation, 10# 



Anuniddha (a), 269, (6), 260 
Appearance, 264 
Ardent energy, 136 
Aecetio, the, 190 
Aepiration, 79 
Attainment*, 260 
A nan da, 116 

Becoming, 203 
Before, 237 
Bhararida, 264 
Blameworthy, 271 
Blind, Ill 
Bribmin, the, 140 
Brihmin Wanderer, the, 140 


: Cauace (a), 117, (&), 118 
Channa, 196 

I Character!* tie*, 76, 133 
Cloth of Benarte, 226 
Colt*. 268 

Companiee, 66, 222, 264 
Conditioned, 136 
Condition*, 76. 82 
Corrupt, 268 
Crooked, 271 

Delicately nurtured, 128 
Dhnuma, 94 
Diaputee, 47 

Doomed to tho Downfall, 244 
Dutlee, 34 

Earnnatiuua, 11 
Equal with BrahraA, 114 

Failure and *t»ooc**, 247 
> Fair-*poken, 110 


Index 
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Fighting-man, 263 

i&SC&Vi 

Fool*, 76 
Form, etc-, 1 
Foul, 271 
Fourfold, 12 

Four Great King*, the, 126 
Friends, the, 264 
Friendship with the lowly, 10 

Gifu. 61 

Gold-refiner, the. 231 
Gol&ma Shrine, 263 
Grain of salt, a, 227 
Greetings, 81 

Hair-blanket, 266 
Happy, 272 
Hard to find, 244 
Hatthaka, 266 
Heaven-world, the, 99 
Homage, 272 

Immeasurable, 244 
Impossible, the, 26 
In presence of, 133 
Intention and aspiration, 204 
Intractable, the, 4 

Jlnussoiji, 150 

Kusinfira, 261 


One thing, 27 
Open sore, the, 106 

PsceUna.96 
Pankadhi, 216 

Peacocks' Feeding ground. 270 
Peak, the («>. 240,T*>. Ml 
Perfection. 261 
Pereons, 71 
Pisesuree, 74 
Practices (a), 271, (6), 275 
Pre-eminent ones: monks (a), 16, 
(»), 17, (e), 18,{d), 19; ousts), 
21; laymen, 22; laywomca, 24 
Pride. 129 
Punishments, 42 
Pupil. 210 

Purity (eh 249, (b), 260 
Put into Purgatory (a-f), 276 

Qualities. 90, 134 

Realisation of body, 102 

Recital (a). 211,(1). 212. (c), 214 

Recluse, the, 208 

Regard, 130 

Respects, 134 

Results. 83 

Rich man, the, 141 

Robber chief, the, 137 

Roots of demerit, 182 

Rough cloth, 224 


Lamentation, 239 
l.ileless (a-d), 271 
Loathsome, 108 
Longings, 78 
Lord of Death, the, 121 
Lust, 278 


Mskkhali, 29 
Mind directed, 6 
Mind tranquil, the, 66 
Most helpful. 106 
Mountain, 136 


Nibbfine, 141 
Not the Norm 


(«. ^ >* 


Of Alsvl, 119 
One person, 14 


lakka, 127 
lakysn, tbs. 198 
langtrava, 161 
iarabhe, 187 
latiety, 239 
Satisfaction, 238 
alhe, 176 
iiriputta. 116 
leant, 306 
Secret. 261 
Seed, 27 

204 

Shopkeeper, the (a). 99. (»>. 100 
Sick man. the. 103 

sinful, ro 

Sorts of Sabbath. 186 
Sphere of infinite spec#. 246 
Strife, 262 
lure, 248 
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Toasts, 157 
Teoor, 101 

Tborougttaed, the (o), 223. (5), («), 

Those of Kcaeputta, 170 
Those of other views, ISO 
Throe nouses (o), (5), 241, (e), 
242, (d), 243 
Threo persons, 92 
Throe pleoet, 91 
Thro* qualitise, 99 
Tikanpa, 145 
To bo advised, 202 
To be followed, 107 
To pi os of discourse, 178 
Topsy-turvy, 112 
Trained steeds. 209 


l Training (a), 214, (ft), 215 
Trance (a). 84, (ft). 39 
! Trifling (a). 31, (ft) 33 
I Two peoplo (a), 138, (ft) 139 

Unclothed, the, 200 
Unpardonable offences, 14 
Untamed, 5 
• Urgent, 219 

I 

Vaochagotta, 143 
, Vartan, the. 210 
VemAga. 162 
Virtuous, 135 

, Wheelwright, the, 95 


III.—SOME PALI WORDS IN THE NOTES 


Ajjhupokkhati, 236 
Atavi sankopa, 101 
Ai)c}h»-tlnn<Ja. 42 
Atammaya, 133 
Addhan, 34 
Adhisallikhati, 217 
Anuriooa, 52 
Apaonakatao, 97 
ApAtubhQtag, 4 
Appatthatars, 152 
Appttumo, 227 
AbniniTaddheti, 243 
AbhivirifeU, 243 
Amogbatj, 8 
Ambska-maddarl, 170 
Amhi, 200 
Avsfljhim, 212 
Aaimanta, 40 
AgatAgamB. 101 
Atitheyylni, 81 
Apattl, 14 
Arioiri, 191 
Asajja, 166 

Ukkicita, 68 


EJe-mOgi, 32 


Kaocha, 178 
Katuviya, 268 
KAyaaakkhl, 102 
Kimpuriai, 72 
Ketubha. 146 
KoLagkola, 213 
Khlripataoohika, 43 

GQtba-bhiQl, 110 
Oedha, 137 

CetanA patthanfl, 204 
Cebo-vivatta, 17 
ChamtyaQ, 194 

Daddula, 220, 274 
Deva. -a, 190 

Nissaya, 84 

Nila, 37 

PankadbA, 216 
Para to ghoaa, 79 
ParovarAni, 116 
PitavyataQ, 244 
, Pbandana, 7, 183 



Blkula, 20 
Rh.dda, MO 


Mmi- M® 

Maoo paric4rl, 180 
1UUU, 101 
Minalta-dlna, M 
Minavl, 125 
MutUcira. 272 
Mu.l, 231 
Huaala, 273 

YathibhaUg. 8,83, 90, 240, 270 


Vanapanlba, 2» 
Vilajj^uka, 180 
Vitakka-Thmlara, 
VldbOra, 100 


Saniaaiyanti, 84 
BankiUi, 278 
Saoea-iaodha. 101 



! 8atak*-Tnttaci. 142 
! BaUtjMka, 142 
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